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CANADA THISTLES: 


THE accident of a heavy snow- 
storm detained me, a little while 
ago, at the house of a friend in the 
country. It was certainly a pleasant 
place to be cast awayin. My friend 
was a gentleman-farmer, who united 
a strong taste for rustic pursuits with 
an equally strong as well as an in- 
telligent fondness for literature and 
art. In the matter of books and 
pictures, philosophy and religion, we 
were in sympathy with each other ; 
but when he came to milch cows and 
turnips, my city education got the 
better of me. I could neither under- 
stand his conversation nor appreci- 
ate his enthusiasm. It was agreed, 
therefore, that as soon as he put on 
his long boots and set out for the 
barnyard, I should retire into his 
cheerful library, where a blazing fire 
of hickory-logs, shelves well stored 
with all that is best in literature, and 
a great green-covered table, on which 
papers, reviews, and magazines were 
piled in pleasant confusion, kept me 
in excellent spirits while he was at- 
tending to the daily duties of the farm. 
How I enjoyed those idle hours! 
Throwing myself back in a wide 
arm-chair, I passed the winter morn- 
ings skimming over the pages of my 
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favorite authors, half reading them 
and half dreaming ; and when my 
friend returned from his rounds, and 
stretched himself in another chair on 
the opposite side of the fire-place, 
we used to chat over the various 
subjects that had occupied my mind 
since breakfast. After dinner, we 
usually went back to the library with 
our cigars. The evening we always 
spent with the rest of the family in 
the parlor. 

My friend read a great deal, and 
was also something of an author. 
He contributed essays on agricultu- 
ral subjects to one or two magazines. 
He had even published a book or so 
in the course of his life ; and he still 
amused himself by penning literary 
criticisms, for a periodical printed in 
New York. I was not surprised, 
therefore, to find his table burdened 
with a good many volumes, news- 
papers, and pamphlets, which I knew 
he would never have been at the trou- 
ble of ordering. 

“Yes,” said he, when I made a 
remark about the worthless character 
of some of these publications ; “there 
is trash enough here to make a man 
melancholy. People send me these 
things for their own purposes, and I 
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read them sometimes for mine. I 
should be tempted to be sorry for 
the invention of printing, only if we 
lost the bane, we should lose the an- 
tidote with it. Besides, I have little 
faith in the negative sort of virtue 
which is founded onignorance. We 
ought to grow wiser, day by day, with 
the number of our teachers ; but 
what I see here often makes me 
doubt it. You will find that man- 
kind have the same propensity to use 
calumny instead of argument that 
they had two or three hundred years 
ago. In matters of religion and his- 
tory, I believe that lies are very 
much like Canada thistles: let them 
‘once take root, and it is next to im- 
possible to get the field clear of them. 
You may cut them all down to-day, 
and to-morrow their ugly heads will 
be as high as ever. Now, here,” he 


continued, picking up a handful of 
pamphlets and newspapers, “is a 
crop of Canada thistles. 


These are 
all philippics against the Catholic 
Church. I suppose their authors 
call them polemical publications ; 
but there is not an argument in one 
of them. They are nothing what- 
ever but slanders which have been 
demolished a hundred times; and 
yet here they are, as bold as ever. 
It is consoling to be told, as we often 
are, that ‘ Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again ;’ but if a lie crushed to 
earth has not an incorrigible habit of 
rising again, then I am no reader of 
current literature. You and I may 
go out into the field of theological 
-controversy, and, being well armed 
and on the right side, we may cut 
down every one of the calumnies 
which are marshalled against the 
church ; but we know that they will 
iump right up again as soon as our 
backs are turned, and swear that 
they never went down. It is rather 
discouraging to fight against a man 
who doesn’t know when he is dead. 


Thistles. 


To answer these things now, that [ 
hold in my hand, would be like run- 
ning around the battle-field in chase 
of a rabble of lively corpses.” 

“Well,” said I, “you are partly 
right and partly wrong. We have 
got to cut away at the Canada this- 
tles, as you call them, whether we 
root them out or not; if we don’t. 
they will stifle the grain. Besides, 
your lively corpses cannot run for 
ever. You may galvanize a dead 
body into spasmodic activity, but 
you cannot bring it to life again; 
and I believe that, every time a lie 
is exposed, there is good done to 
somebody, though the exposure may 
have been made a hundred times be- 
fore. Take the old fiction of a fe- 
male pope ; one of the most prepos- 
terous of anti-Catholic calumnies, 
and one of the easiest to demolish, 
because the admitted facts of history 
were so plain against it. That was an 
incredibly long time dying ; but it is 
dead at last—so dead that even Mr. 
Murphy, of Birmingham, probably 
does not believe it. Well, that lie 
would never have been laid on the 
shelf if Catholics had not hammered 
away at it until they forced their ene- 
mies to listen to them. . Take the 
St. Bartholomew massacre—” 

“T don’t know about that,” inter- 
rupted my friend; “there is a good 
deal of vitality in that thistle yet. 
Two things have been proved, and 
are now admitted by the most candid 
Protestant historians—that the mas- 
sacre was the crime of a political, 
not a religious, party, and that the 
number of the slain has been fright- 
fully exaggerated. The old story used 
to be that 100,000 fell, and Lingard 
has shown that the number, in all 
probability, did not exceed 1500. 
Notwithstanding this, I have a vo- 
lume here, called Wid/son's Outlines of 
History, which, I learn, is used as a 
text-book in the College of the City of 
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New York, and which represents the 
massacre as a rising of the ‘ Catholics 
of Paris’ against their Huguenot bre- 
thren, declares that it lasted in the 
capital ‘eight days and eight nights 
without any apparent diminution of 
the fury of the murderers,’ and esti- 
mates the number of the victims at 
50,000. Then the writer goes on to 
say that the pope caused medals to 
be struck in commemoration of the 
auspicious event, and returned pub- 
lic thanks to heaven. A _ student 
would never suspect from this that 
the assassins were not the Catholic 
inhabitants, but the hirelings of the 
queen mother. Besides, the massa- 
cre lasted, not eight days and nights, 
but three days and two nights. This 
fact is of more importance than at 
first appears. If the slaughter had 
lasted so long, and so many persons 
had been killed, it could hardly have 
the work of a band of cut- 
throats ; but if we remember that, as 
all reputable historians admit, it was 
over on the third day, and that the 
number of victims, according to 
Froude, who is the latest Protestant 
authority, certainly did not exceed 
2000 in Paris, and 10,000 in all 
France, or, according to Lingard, 
1500 in the whole kingdom, it is 
evident that it cou/d not have been 
shared in by the Catholic inhabi- 


” 


been 


“Froude, you say, puts the num- 
ber at 10,000 ?” 

“ Yes, and admits that the French 
Catholics cried out with horror at 
the outrage. Yet Froude is a most 
unwilling witness in our favor. His 
bias, as you know, is all the other 
way. The Calvinistic author of the 
martyrology of the Huguenots, pub- 
lished only ten years after the mas- 
sacre, made careful search, and was 
able to find the names of only 786 
persons who perished. Froude’s es- 
timate is too high, and Willson’s is 
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altogether preposterous. Then about 
that medal and the Ze Deum at 
Rome ; everybody knows that, as soon 
as the horrible deed was over, the 
first care of the French king was to 
justify himself at the other European 
courts by false accounts of what had 
taken place. His ambassador in- 
formed the pope that his majesty had 
discovered a Huguenot conspiracy 
against his life and throne, and had 
overcome it by promptly executing 
the criminals. It was in the belief 
of this lie that the pope caused pub- 
lic thanks to be given for the king’s 
victory. This is a fact as well estab- 
lished as any other of the 16th cen- 
tury. Yet Mr. Willson, and men 
like him, choose to goon quietly dis- 
regarding it. I think it simply a sin 


that anybody so grossly ignorant or 
so shamefully perverse should be 
allowed to deceive the young with 
what they presume to call ‘histo- 


ry” 
“ How does Froude stand in this 
matter of the rejoicings at Rome ?” 

“Froude has too melodramatic a 
mind, if I may use the expression, to 
be a good historian. He has a dan- 
gerous gift of sarcasm and invective, 
and a fatal knack of putting things 
together so as to make an effective 
situation. If an inconvenient truth 
pops up to mar the scene, he quietly 
knocks it on the head, and arranges 
the stage to suit himself. For in- 
stance, he wants to paint the duplici- 
ty of Charles, so he mentions his ly- 
ing bulletins to the popeand the other 
sovereigns ; but he also wants to im- 
press us with the heartless bigotry, of 
the pontiff; so, after showing on one 
page that the pope could not know 
the truth, he coolly assumes on the 
next that he did know it.” 

“T think the best account of the 
massacre I ever read in a Protestant 
publication is that in Zhe Mew 
American Cyclopedia. Not-a per- 
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fect book, of course, but upon the 
whole, very honest.” 

“Yes, if you want to get a plain 
statement of facts, without party co- 
loring, you must go to some work in 
which many heads and hands have 
worked together. You know an or- 
dinary refracting telescope of the old 
sort shows distant objects, not as 
they really are, but tinged with pris- 
matic colors, because no one Jens 
has the power of transmitting all 
rays with equal impartiality ; but by 
a combination of lenses we get at the 
exact truth; one corrects another. 
So, if you want a thoroughly impar- 
tial, achromatic account of anything, 
let a number of men work at it to- 
gether. For this reason, a good cy- 
clopedia is better than a volume of 
history ; it is perfectly cold-blooded.” 

“Our friend Willson,” I said, turn- 
ing over the leaves as I spoke, “is 
certainly a telescope of the old sort. 
His book is as gay with prismatic co- 
lors as a parlor candelabrum. See 
here: ‘The doctrine of infallibility 
means the pope's entire exemption from 
liability to err ;’ ‘Indulgences are bil- 
lets of salvation, professing to remit 
the punishment due to sins even be- 
fore the commission of the contem- 
plated crime.’ Mr. Willson knows 
that neither of these definitions is 
correct.” 

“ No, I don’t believe he does. Re- 
member what we said just now about 
thistles. To you and to me these 
statements seem—I don’t know whe- 
ther to say ludicrous or shocking. 
We know, as well as we know the 
alphabet, that while the church can- 
not err in defining dogmas, the pope, 
as a private individual, is as liable to 
err as Mr. Willson himself; that no 
sin can be forgiven before it is com- 
mitted, and no past sin pardoned so 
long as the culprit purposes commit- 
ting another; but I dare say Mr. 
Willson is ignorant of all this. There 
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is a certain class of unfortunate Chris: 
tians, now happily dying out, who are 
catechised in their youth into a ha- 
tred of the pope and all his works. 
They look upon his holiness as a su- 
perior sort of devil, rather more wick- 
ed and dangerous upon the whole 
than Satan, and not half so much of 
a gentleman. Willson was crammed 
full of these sentiments when he was 
a boy, and now he is trying to cram 
the coming generation. Here is a 
specimen of the moral nutriment 
which men of his stamp are brought 
up on. I cut it out of an old number 
of Zhe Sunday-School Advocate, where 
it appeared as a comment on a pic- 
ture of a Spanish flower-girl. There 
must be a funny twist in the mind of 
the writer who could get a lesson 
against popery out of that. 
“*SELLING FLOWERS. 

“¢ You never saw such a flower-seller, did 
you? You have not unless you have lived 
in Spain. The picture is meant to show you 
a Spanish lady, a Spanish flower-dealer, and 
a Spanish mule. 

“¢ Spain is a beautiful land, but the people 
are not as happy as they are here. Why? Be- 
cause they are Roman Catholics. Once they 
were a brave, powerful, rich, liberty-loving 
people ; but a set of priests, called Jesuits, 
stole into the country, quenched their love 
of liberty, put out the lights of learning, 
trampled upon the true religion, and made 
the Spaniards boasters, bigots, and almost 
slaves to their kings and queens. Pity the 
Spaniards, my children, and pray to your 
heavenly Father to save this glorious land 
from ever being ruined by that great enemy 
to all that is good—the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘ = x. 


“ How can you wonder that a man 
who learns such nonsense in his child- 
hood should say foolish things when 
he grows up? Still, Mr. Willson’s ig- 


norance does not excuse him. Any 
one who undertakes to write history 
is bound of to be ignorant. He 
cannot plead the prejudices of educa- 
tion in justification of his blunders. 
To teach calumny and religious error 
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is as much a crime as to administer 
medicines without knowing the pro- 
perties of drugs. We have little ten- 
derness for an ignorant chemist’s boy 
who poisons us by mistake, and I 
don’t know why we should have any 
more for an ignorant historian who 
lies out of prejudice. Besides, even 
if Mr. Willson did not know the truth, 
he knew there were two sides to the 
story, and he was bound to study and 
weigh them both, which he evidently 
has not done. His ignorance was 
not invincible.” 

“T think, however, that the facul- 
ty of the College of New York are 
more to blame for adopting this 
work as a text-book than the author 
was for writing it. You know, I sup- 
pose, what that college is. It is a 
part of our common school system, 
designed for the youth of every faith, 
and supported by tax on all citizens 
alike. ‘To allow a word taught there 
which could offend the religious feel- 


ings of either Catholics or Protes- 
tants is a gross outrage upon public 


right. It only shows, what wise men 
of our church have all along main- 
tained, that Catholics need hope for 
no good from state education. We 
must be taxed for what we don’t ap- 
prove, and support our own schools 
and colleges besides.—But enough 
of this. Let us see the rest of your 
thistles.” 

‘Oh !” said he, laughing, “there 
are enough of them, I can assure you. 
Here, for example, is Zhe Free- Will 
Baptist Quarterly for January, 1868. 
It contains an article on ‘The Per- 
versions of the Gospel a Proof of its 
Divinity,’ and in the course of it oc- 
curs this sentence about the pope: 
‘He can remit sins or permit them, 
and his pardon and indulgences 
have been purchased with money. 
Now, a quarterly is supposed to be 
edited with care and deliberation, 
and when such a periodical states 
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that the holy Father has power ‘to 
permit sins’ it is guilty of a misstate- 
ment which I hardly know how to 
distinguish from a deliberate false- 
hood. The editor of Zhe Baptist 
Quarterly is utterly inexcusable for 
not knowing that the doctrine which 
he attributes to the church is repu- 
diated with horror by every theolo- 
gian who ever wrote on our side. It 
has never been either maintained 
in theory or acted upon in practice. 
The statement of Zhe Quarterly is 
one of the most atrocious calumnies 
ever uttered, and the editor was 
bound to know it. If he is so igno- 
rant as not to know it, he is crimi- 
nally presumptuous in undertaking 
the functions of a popular teacher. 
Then, again, he says that the pope’s 
‘pardon and indulgences have been 
purchased with money.’ This, too, 
is a positive falsehood, though we are 
willing to believe not an intentional 
one. Inno case, and under no color, 
can pardon be obtained for money. 
The only price ever required, the 
only price which can ever suffice, 
is hearty repentance. After pardon 
has been granted, there remains, as 
we all know, a temporal penalty to 
be exacted by way of satisfaction, 
and for this the pope may decree the 
contribution of money for a charita- 
ble object or any other good deed. 
If the editor of Zhe Baptist Quarterly 
does not know that this is the extent 
of an indulgence, then he has no busi- 
ness to be an editor. Ignorance does 
not excuse him. But let this pass, 
We were speaking just now of edu- 
cation ; here is an article quite @ fro- 
pos to that subject in Zhe Churchman. 
It is called ‘Rome and the Scrip- 
tures.’ The writer begins by won- 
dering at the insolence of ‘ Roman- 
ists’ in denying that the church with- 
holds the Bible from the laity ; and 
how do you think he proceeds to 
prove that she does withhold it? 
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Why, by showing that she lays some 
very necessary restrictions upon the 
indiscriminate circulation of trans/a- 
tions of the Bible. But, it is objected, 
every English-speaking Catholic fam- 
ily has a copy of the Douay Bible in 
the house. Yes, says Zhe Church- 
man, because the church lets you have 
it ; she could forbid it if she chose. 
What do you think of that as a spe- 
cimen of argument? The church 
forbids the Bible, because she might, 
if she pleased, only she doesn’t. Be- 
sides, this writer continues, the Eng- 
lish of the Douay version is so bad 
that it is practically not the vernacu- 
lar ; the book is as much sealed to 
the comprehension of the common 
reader as if it remained in the origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek. ‘Thus, he 


‘says, ‘in Galatians v. 19-23, we have 
alist of the “ works of the flesh,” and 
the “fruits of the Spirit.” In our ver- 
sion occur the words, “lasciviousness, 
drunkenness, revellings, long-suffer- 


ing.” But in the Douay version in- 
stead of such honest English, which 
any person of ordinary attainments 
can understand, we have the words, 
“impudicity, elrieties, [ebrieties ?] 
comessations, and longanimity.” In 
Hebrews ix. 23, our version reads, 
“the patterns of things in the 
heavens ;” but the Douay has it, 
“the exemplars of the celestials.” 
Again, in Hebrews xiii. 16, instead 
of “to do good, and to communicate, 
forget not ; for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased,” as in our ver- 
sion, the Douay reads, “ Beneficence 
and communication forget not, for 
with such hosts God is promerited.” 
Is this what the Romanists call the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue?’ Now, 
in point of fact, not a single one 
of the preceding texts is given in the 
form he quotes in the Catholic Testa- 
ments now in use. The passage 
from Galatians reads, ‘immodesty, 
drunkenness, revellings.’ Instead 
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of ‘the exemplars of the celestials,’ 
we have ‘the patterns of heavenly 
things ; and the verse from He- 
brews xiii. runs thus: ‘ And do not 
forget to do good and to impart; for 
by such sacrifices God’s favor is ob- 
tained.’ In the first edition of the 
Douay Bible there were many ob- 
scure expressions which have since 
been amended. If the translators 
knew English but imperfectly, whose 
fault was it?) The English govern- 
ment would not allow Catholics to 
get an education in their native 
country—hanged them if they caught 
them at it. That we have corrected 
their shortcomings is proof enough 
that we are anxious to facilitate the 
study of the sacred books. What 
would Zhe Churchman say if we ac 
cused the Anglican establishment of 
trying to conceal the Scriptures from 
the common people, because the 
translations of Wickliffe and Cover- 
dale contain many antiquated ex- 
pressions? That would be every 
whit as just as to found a similar 
charge against us upon the imperfec- 
tions of the first editions of Douay 
and Rheims, (which are older, it 
should be remarked, than the Bible 
of King James.)” 

“ After all,” said I, “I cannot re 
gard the authorized English Protes 
tant Bible as a model of what a po- 
pular translation ought to be.” 

“Of course not. Don’t you re- 
member what Hallam says about it? 
Here is the passage: ‘It is held to 
be the perfection of our English lan- 
guage. I shall not dispute this pro- 
position ; but one remark as to a 
matter of fact cannot reasonably be 
censured, that, in consequence of the 
principle of adherence to the original 
versions, which had been kept up 
ever since the time of Henry VIII., 
it is not the language of the reign of 
Fames J, It may, in the eyes of ma- 
ny, be a better English, but it is not 
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the English of Daniel, or Raleigh, 
or Bacon, as any one may easily per- 
ceive. Jt abounds, in fact, especially 
in the Old Testament, wth obsolete 
phraseology, and with single words 
long since abandoned or retained only 
in provincial use.’ (Literature of 
Europe, vol. ii. chap. 2.) The early 
Protestant versions are proof enough 
of the wisdom of our church in set- 
ting bounds to the license of careless 
or incompetent editors. You know 
there is one edition which is called 
by book-collectors ‘ the Breeches Bi- 
ble, on account of its rendering of a 
passage in the third chapter of Gene- 
sis, where Adam and Eve are said 
to have ‘sewed together fig-leaves 
and made themselves breeches.’ The 
king’s printers, in 1632, were fined 
for publishing a Bible in which one 
of the commandments appeared in 
this form, ‘Thou shalt commit adul- 
tery.’ During the Commonwealth, 
a large impression of the Bible was 


confiscated on account of its corrup- 
tions, many of which were the result 


of design. One edition contained 
6000 errors. Archbishop Usher, on 
his way to preach once, bought a 
London Bible in a bookseller’s shop, 
and was dismayed to find that the 
text he had selected was omitted ! 
In one of the English Bibles the first 
verse of the fourteenth (or in our Bi- 
ble the thirteenth) Psalm is printed, 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is a God,’ instead of ‘ no God.’ 
Just see what that famous old Pro- 
testant divine, Thomas Fuller, says 
of this matter: ‘Considering with my- 
self the causes of the growth and in- 
crease of impiety and profaneness in 
our land, amongst others this seem- 
eth to me not the least, viz., the 
late many fa/se and erroneous impres- 
sions of the Bible. Now know, what 
is but carelessness in other books is 
impiety in setting forth of the Bible. 
As Noah, in all unclean creatures, 
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preserved but two of a kind, so 
among some hundreds in several 
editions, we will insist only on two 
instances. In the Bible printed at 
London in 1653, we read, “1 Corin- 
thians vi. 9, Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom 
of God?” for “ not inherit.” Now, 
when a reverend doctor in divinity 
did mildly reprove some libertines 
for their licentious lives, they did 
produce this text from the authority 
of this corrupt edition in justification 
of their vicious and inordinate con- 
versations. ‘The next instance shall 
be in the Bible printed at London in 
quarto (forbearmg the name of the 
printer, because not done wilfully by 
him) in the singing Psalms, Psalm 
Ixvil. 2: 
“* That all the earth may know 
The way to worldly wealth,” 


for “ godly wealth.”’ Such blunders 


too are by no means confined to ear- 
ly impressions. Why, there is an 
edition of the Anglican Liturgy print- 
ed at Oxford, of all places in the 
world, in 1813, in which occurs this 
dreadful blunder: ‘Lamb of God, 
who takest away the sins of the 
Lord.” 

“ After this, it looks well, doesn’t 
it, for Zhe Churchman to blame us 
for repressing the indiscriminate cir- 
culation of wild versions of the Scrip- 
tures ?” 

“My dear friend, if all men were 
consistent, the whole world would be 
Catholic. Protestantism from begin- 
ning to end is nothing but a huge in- 
consistency. But come: have we 
any more weeds to look at ?” 

“ Here is a copy of Zhe Observer ; 
if we don’t find something startling 
in it, it will be strange. Yes ; here 
is a letter from the well-known /re- 
neus on ‘the relics at Aix-la-~Cha- 
pelle.’ Read what he says : 


“¢T found that pictures of the reiics were 
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for sale in all the shops, and I bought a few 
as souvenirs of my accidental pilgrimage ; 
particularly I sought for a good representa- 
tion of that one which is first on the list, and 
first in the admiration of the people. As the 
Virgin Mother Mary is held in higher honor 
by all good Catholics than the Son of God him- 
self, so they likewise venerate, with a deep- 
er reverence, the linen garment that she 
wore, than the cloth which was around the 
loins of the Saviour on the cross.’ 


What do you say to that? For my 
part, I cannot believe that a man so 
well informed on most subjects as /re- 
neus is really thinks that ‘ Catholics 
hold the Virgin Mary in higher hon- 
or than the Son of God himself.’ If 
he knows anything at all about the 
Catholic Church, he must know that 
this is a downright slander.” 

“In point of fact, I suppose he 
does know it ; but he belongs to a 
class of persons who seem to think 
it no harm to say anything evil of 
Catholics for the sake of producing 
a sensation. The church in their 
eyes is merely a convenient subject 
for turning an eloquent sentence ; a 
sort of corpus vile, upon which it is 
allowable to try all manner 6f orato- 
rical experiments. Besides, you know 
The Observer is nothing but a jour- 
nalistic stuffed Guy Faux, brought 
out periodically for the purpose of 
reminding mankind of the wicked- 
ness of the bloody papists.” 

“Do you know I pity the editor 
of that paper? he must have such 
awful nightmares. Just think of per- 
petually dreaming that the pope sits 
scowling on your stomach ready to 
strangle you, and a grand inquisitor 
lurks under the bed! I suppose Ze 
Observer never goes up-stairs in the 
dark without dread of stumbling 
over a rack, or running his hand into 
a thumbscrew, and never falis asleep 
without apprehensions of a popish 
massacre before morning. Has he 
any special bugaboo to-day ?” 

“The Confessional.’ I will not 
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read the whole article. 
too nasty. 


Some of it is 
But here is a specimen : 


“« The confessional in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and in every church that becomes 
corrupt enough to introduce it, and slavish 
enough to submit to it, is an engine of ty- 
ranny over the social, domestic, and private 
life of the people, with an extent, power, and 
wickedness it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive. 

“Tt operates chiefly through the women, 
In most of the Roman Catholic countries 
men have substantially deserted the confes- 
sional. They go once a year, at Easter, if 
at all. Many of them, nominally Catholics, 
do not take the communion, and therefore 
do not come under the ecclesiastical neces- 
sity of confessing. But women are more 
religious, more superstitious, and more sub- 
missive to priestly domination than men. 
Men have their business to think about, and 
often worship mammon. Religion is the 
highest of all mental occupations for women ; 
their life is in it; it is their life—this and 
that to come. In Protestant as well as Ro- 
man churches women are the most and the 
best of the members. It has been so from 
the time they outnumbered the disciples at 
the cross and the grave of the Saviour. 
The confessional has its grasp on the women 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; and through 
them it rules the households where those 
women are wives, mothers, sisters, children, 
or servants. It is enough for the purpose 
of the priests that they have one spy in a 
house; but the more the better, and the 
nearer that spy is to the head of the house 
the more valuable her service. The conduct 
of servants is carefully watched; and they 
are changed from time to time by the direc- 
tion of priests, when the family has not the 
slightest suspicion of the cause. The priests 
often select willing and capable agents, who, 
in the capacity of servants, male and female, 
act as spies and emissaries in households 
they wish to supervise. The information 
thus obtained is recorded, transmitted to 
higher powers, and used, without scruple, in 
the secret and constant operations of the 
church to get control over the political and 
material interests of the state.’ 


“There is no excuse for this sort 
of thing. There is an untruth in al- 
most every line. I don’t charge Zhe 
Observer with deliberate falsehood, 
but it needs a good deal of charity, 
in a case like this, to remember the 
difference between a mistake and a 
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lie. Mark you, the writer does not 
say: ‘I believe the confessional to 
be used for purposes of oppression,’ 
‘I suspect that the priests keep spies 
in every household." ‘I dare say the 
church interferes with our servants,’ 
‘I take it for granted that the priests 
repeat what is said to them in con- 
fession ; but all these vague and 
ridiculous notions are stated in the 
broadest manner, as admitted histori- 
cal facts. That is to say, Zhe Odser- 
ver makes the most atrocious charges 
against us without a particle of evi- 
dence to support them. ‘I guess 
they are true,’ says the writer ; ‘ any 
way, I will make them.’ The less the 
proof, the more emphatic the asser- 
tion. Suppose I have a vague sus- 
picion that my neighbor has stolen 
money, and on the strength of that 
suspicion, not knowing whether it is 
well-founded or not, and having no 
means of knowing, I proclaim him as 
a thief all over town. Whether he is 
one or not, I commit a grave sin by 
defaming him on mere suspicion ; 
and if he turn out to be an honest 
man after all, the fact that I believed 
my own story will not save me from 
the consequences of uttering slander. 
The old grannies of Protestantism 
act upon the principle that it is quite 
fair to ascribe any imaginable sin 
either to the pope orthe devil. The 
wickedness of both being infinite, it 
is impossible to overshoot the mark.” 

“Even if all priests were demons, 
I don’t see why they must also be 
described as idiots. ‘Spies in the 
household!’ Can you imagine any- 
thing more childish than listening to 
Bridget’s and Mary Ann’s reports of 
the daily life of their master and 
mistress? Can youimagine any use 
to which such information could be 
turned by the church? Zhe Observer 
no doubt supposes that the archbi- 
shop of New York has daily morning 
audiences with his domestic emissa- 
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ries, who tell him what time Zhe Od 
server editor got up, how many eggs 
he ate for breakfast, what remarks 
he made at family prayers, whether 
the children were good, and how 
much butcher’s meat was used in the 
house during the previous week. 
Then just think of the Roman Catholic 
Church being a vast intelligence-office, 
through which servants are changed 
about from house to house! You 
flatter yourself that you chose your 
cook out of a number of applicants 
for the place. Nothing of the kind - 
she was sent to your house by the 
priests, and forced on you by a kind 
of legerdemain, just as a juggler 
forces a card. You think you dis- 
charged your last chambermaid. Oh! 
no; she went away because the 
priests had duties for her elsewhere. 
And the reports of all these spies, 
The Observer assures us, are actually 
written out, and transmitted to heAd- 
quarters! I believe there is no limit 
to the credulity of a no-popery zea- 
lot.” 

“T am glad to see, however, that 
some Protestants have recognized 
the value of the confessional to socie- 
ty, and have spoken warmly of its 
sacred influence. I suppose you 
know how much attention has lately 
been drawn to the great appalling sin 
of modern American women—the 
murder of their offspring yet unborn. 
It is a sin so prevalent that, as I re- 
member reading some time ago in 
The Congregationailist, it is said that 
in a certain populous district in a 
large western city, not a single An- 
glo-American child had been born 
alive in three years! It has not es- 
caped the notice of physicians that 
no such practice prevails among the 
Catholic population. Dr. Storer, 
of Boston, (a Protestant,) explains 
this difference in his well-known es- 
say on the subject, by the influence 
of theconfessional ; and Zhe Congre- 
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gationalist took the same view. In- 
deed, both virtually admit that, if it 
were not for the confessional, the 
natural increase of population in the 
United States would be almost en- 
tirely checked.” 

“That is a good thing for Zhe 
Observer to meditate upon ; but Iam 
afraid the venerable old alarmist is 
incorrigible. It is hard to reason 
with a man whose hair perpetually 
stands on end with fright.” 

“ Yes, or with a professional deal- 
er in bugaboos. But even if he be- 
lieves all his stories, I don’t see what 
good he can possibly expect to come 
of telling them. ‘They are only irri- 
tating.” 

“Irritating! they are criminally 
dangerous. ‘The greatest enemy to a 
communrty is the man who stirs up 
the animosity of religious denomina- 
tions against each other. ‘The natu- 
rat effect of such stories is to inspire 
the ignorant and passionate on the 
one side with contempt and hatred, 
on the other with resentment; and 
how long can society be sure of peace 
when it is filled with such dangerous 
elements? Of course, the Catholics 
are not so silly or so wicked as to fly 
to arms whenever an insult is uttered 
against the church, neither are Pro- 
testants going to defend Luther and 
Henry VIII. with fire and riot ; but 
suppose some unforeseen circum- 
stance produces an outbreak, what a 
terrible responsibility will rest upon 
those who prepared the materials of 
combustion! Mr. Froude, speaking 
of the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
says, the guilt was the queen’s, but 
her plan could never have been car- 
ried out, had not theological frenzy 
already been heated to the boiling- 
point. He is wrong in this case, for 
it is proved that theological frenzy 
had nothing to do with the slaughter ; 
political frenzy is sometimes quite as 
dangerous ; but I wish those who 
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think he is right would apply his 
principle to the regulation of their 
own conduct. The frenzy which in- 
stigated the burning of the Charles- 
town convent, the bloodshed and in- 
cendiarism of the Native American 
movement in’Philadelphia, and the 
Know-Nothing riots in different parts 
of the country, had been gathered 
up and nursed long beforehand by 
preachers like Zhe Odserver. They 
did not know what they were doing, 
I suppose, but others foresaw and 
predicted the consequences. Rant 
is always the forerunner of riot. The 
periodical excitement on the subject 
of popery which breaks out in the 
United States, like the cholera or 
yellow fever, has always been followed 
by lamentable disturbances. The 


man who makes his living by thun- 
dering at the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, is an incendiary in 
fact, though he may not be in inten- 
Of course, it is a pity that 
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men should be prone to anger. It is 
a pity that we are not always meek, 
and long-suffering, and forgiving ; 
that we do not bear reproaches with 
patience, and repay calumnies with 
good deeds. Our Lord tells us to 
love our enemies, but only a few of 
us are good enough to obey him. If 
all Catholics were perfect Christians, 
The Observer might shout hard names 
at us until it was black in the face, 
and there would be no danger ; but 
there is a good deal of human nature 
in us, after all, and it is better not to 
go near gunpowder with a lighted 
candle. ,I do not mean to say, of 
course, that there is danger of our 
deliberately resenting such attacks. 
We are far too sensible for that. No 
amount of abuse would, of itself, pro- 
voke us to break the peace. But 
such calumnious harangues tend first 
to draw a broad line of distinction 
between Catholics and Protestants, 
and keep them apart, which, alone, is 
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a social evil ; then they inevitably fill 
the two parties with mutual dislike, 
and, in time, drive them to antipa- 
thy ; the bad feeling gets worse and 
worse ; and some day accident brings 
about a clash, and there is a terrible 
explosion, nobody knows exactly how, 
and nobody knows who is mast to 
blame. All we can determine about it 
is, to use Froude’s words, that it could 
not have happened ‘had not theologi- 
cal frenzy already been heated to the 
boiling-point.’ I think it is high 
time that all decent citizens, all hon- 
est theological disputants, should set 
their faces .against the Gospel of 
Frenzy. I am willing to meet any 
man in a fair controversy, but there 
is nothing but danger and aggrava- 
tion in bandying hard names. The 
only legitimate object of controversy 
is to make converts, and you can’t 
do that without good temper and 
honest argument. The apparent pur- 
pose of such tirades as those of Zhe 
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Observer, is merely to show the 
preacher’s own party how much bet- 
ter they are than the rest of the 
world. Nobody but a fool could ex- 
pect them to do any good to the 
Catholics ; you can’t make friends 
with a man by abusing his mother. 
It ought td be clearly understood 
that calm theological discussion over 
points of discipline or dogma is al- 
ways in order ; but atrocious charges, 
unsupported by a tittle of evidence, 
deserve no name but that of sheer 
calumny, and all good men ought to 
detest them. If Protestant preachers 
only carried into the pulpit and the 
editorial chair the same rules of mo- 
rality which, I am happy to believe, 
they generally practise in private life, 
they would observe this cardinal prin- 
ciple, not to publish infamous accu- 
sations against their neighbors unless 
they have personal knowledge of 
their truth.” 


ABSCONDITA. 


FLowEr of the forest, that, unseen, 
With sweetness fill’st the vernal grove, 
Where hid’st thou? ’Mid the grasses green, 
Or those dim boughs that mix above? 


Thou bird that, darkling, sing’st a song 
That shook the bowers of paradise, 

Thou too art hid thy leaves among : 
Thou sing’st unseen of mortal eyes. 


. 
Of her thou sing’st whose every breath 
Sweetened a world too blind to heed ; 
Of Him—Death’s Conqueror—that from death 
Alone would take the crown decreed. 


Thou sing’st that secret gifts are best ; 
That only like to God are they 

Who keep God’s secret in their breast, 
And hide, as stars are hid by day. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE STORY OF 


XV. 


WHEN I returned to myself, I look- 
ed around. I wasinalong hall, with 
posts all around. I was ina bed, 
and beside me was an old gray-mus- 
tached soldier, who, when he saw my 
eyes open, lifted up my head and held 
a cup to my lips. 

“Well,” said he cheerfully, “ well! 
we are better.” 

I could not help smiling as I 
thought that I was yet among the 
living. My chest and arm were 
stiff with bandages ; I felt as if a hot 
iron were burning me there ; but no 
matter, I lived! 

I gazed at the heavy rafters cross- 
ing the space above me ; at the tiles 
of the roof, through which the day- 
light entered in more than one spot ; 
I turned and looked to the other side, 
and saw that I was in one of those 
vast sheds used by the brewers of 
the country as a shelter for their 
casks and wagons. All around, on 
mattresses and heaps of straw, num- 
bers of wounded lay ranged ; and in 
the middle, on a large kitchen-table, 
a surgeon-major and his two aids, 
their shirt-sleeves rolled up, were 
amputating the leg of a soldier, who 
was shrieking in agony. Behind 
then was a mass of legs and arms. 
I turned away sick and trembling. 

Five or six soldiers were walking 
about, giving drink to the wounded. 

But the man who impressed him- 
self most on my memory was a sur- 
geon with sleeves rolled up, who cut 
and cut without paying the slight- 
est attention to what was going on 
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around ; he was a man with a large 
nose and wrinkled cheeks, and every 
moment flew into a passion at his 
assistants, who could not give him 
his knives, pincers, lint, or linen fast 
enough, or who were not quick 
enough sponging up the blood. 

They had just laid out on the table 
a Russian carbineer, six feet in height 
at least ; a ball had pierced his neck 
near the ear, and while the surgeon 
was asking for his little knives, a 
cavalry surgeon passed before the 
shed. He was short, stout, and badly 
pitted with the small-pox, and held 
a portfolio under his arm. 

“Ha! Forel!” cried he cheerfully. 

“Tt is Duchéne,” said our sur- 
geon, turning around. “ How many 
wounded?” * 

“ Seventeen to eighteen thousand.” 

Our surgeon left the shed to chat 
with his comrade ; they conversed 
tranquilly, while the assistants sat 
down to drink a cup of wine, and 
the Russian rolled his eyes despair- 
ingly. 

“See, Duchéne ; you have only to 
go down the street, opposite that 
well, do you see ?” 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“Just opposite you will see the 
canteens” 

“Very good; thank you; I am 
off.” 

He started, and our surgeon called 
after him— 

“A good appetite to you, Duchéne!” 

Then he returned to his Russian, 
whose neck he had laid open. »He 
worked _ill-humoredly, constantly 
scolding his aids. 
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The Russian writhed and groaned, 
but he paid no attention to that, and 
at last, throwing the bullet upon the 
ground, he bandaged up the wound, 
and cried, “ Carry him off !” 

They lifted the Russian from the 
table, and stretched him on a mat- 
tress beside the others ; then they 
laid his neighbor upon the table. 

I could not think that such horrors 
took place in the world; but I was 
yet to see worse than this. 

At five or six beds from mine was 
an old corporal with his leg bound up. 
He closed one eye knowingly, and 
said to his neighbor, whose arm had 
just been cut off: 

“Conscript, look at that heap! I 
will bet that you cannot recognize 
your arm,” 

The other, who had hitherto shown 
the greatest courage, looked, and fell 
back senseless. 

Then the corporal began laughing, 
saying : 

“He did recognize it. 
produces that effect.” 

He looked around self-approvingly, 
but no one laughed with him. 

Every moment the wounded called 
for water. When one began, all fol- 
lowed, and the old soldier had certain- 
ly conceived a liking for me, for each 
time he passed, he presented the cup. 

I did not remain in the shed more 
than an hour. A dozen ambulances 
drew up before the door, and the 
peasants of the country round, in their 
velvet jackets and large black, slouch- 
ed hats, their whips on their shoul- 
ders, held the horses by the reins. 
A picket of hussars arrived soon 
after, and their officer dismounting, 
entered and said: 

“ Excuse me, major, but here is an 
order to escort twelve wagons of 
wounded as far as Lutzen. Is it 
here that we are to receive them ?” 

“Yes, it is here,” replied the sur- 
geon. 


It always 
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The peasants and the ambulance- 
drivers, after giving us a last draught 
of wine, began carrying us to the 
wagons. As one was filled, it de- 
parted, and another advanced. They 
had given us our great-coats ; but de- 
spite them and the sun, which was 
shining brightly, we shivered with 
cold. No one spoke ; each was too 
much occupied thinking of himself. 

At moments I was terribly cold ; 
then flashes of heat would dart 
through me, and flush me as in fever ; 
and indeed it was the beginning of 
the fever. But as we left Kaya, I 
was yet well; I saw everything clear- 
ly, and it was not till we neared Leip- 
sic that I felt indeed sick. The 
hussars rode beside us, smoking and 
chatting, paying no attention to us. 

In passing through Kaya,I saw 
all the horrors of war. The village 
was but a mass of cinders ; the roofs 
had fallen, and the walls alone re- 
mained standing; the rafters were 
broken ; we could see the remnants 
of rooms, stairs, and doors heaped 
within. The poor villagers, women, 
children, and old men, came and 
went with sorrowful faces. We could 
see them going up and d@wn in their 
houses ; and in one we saw a mirror 
yet hanging unbroken, showing where 
dwelt a young girl in time of peace. 

Ah! who of them could foresee that 
their happiness would so soon be de- 
stroyed, not by the fury of the winds 
or the wrath of heaven, but by the 
rage of man ! 

Even the cattle and pigeons seemed 
seeking their lost homes among the 
ruins ; the oxen and the goats scat- 
tered through the streets, lowed and 
bleated plaintively. At-the last house 
an old man, with flowing white hair, 
sat at the threshold of what had been 
his cottage, with a child upon his 
knees, glaring on us as we passed. 
His furrowed brow and stony eyes 
spoke of despair. How many years 
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of labor, of patient economy, had he 
passed to make sure a quiet old age! 
Now all was crushed, ruined ; the 
child and he had no longer a roof to 
cover their heads. 

And those great trenches—fully a 
mile of them—at which the country 
people were working in such haste, 
to keep the plague from completing 
the work war began! I saw them, 
too, from the top of the hill of Kaya, 
and turned away my eyes, horror- 
stricken. Russians, French, Prus- 
sians were there heaped pell-mell, as 
if God had made them to love each 
other before the invention of arms 
and uniforms, which divide them for 
the profit of those who rule them. 
There they lay, side by side ; and 
those of them who could not die knew 
no more of war, but cursed the crimes 
that had for centuries kept them 
apart. 

3ut what was sadder yet, was the 
long line of ambulances, bearing the 
agonized wounded—those of whom 
they speak so much in the bulletins 
to make the loss seem less, and who 
die by thousands in the hospitals, far 
from all they love; while at their 
homes cangon are firing, and church- 
bells are ringing with joyous chimes 
of victory. 

At length we reached Lutzen, but 
it was so full of wounded that we 
were obliged to continue on to Leip- 
sic. Fatigue and weariness over- 
powered me, and I fell asleep, and 
only awoke when I felt myself lift- 
ed from the ambulance. It was 
night, the sky seemed covered with 
stars, and innumerable lights shone 
frem an immense edifice before us. 
It was the hospital of the market- 
plaze at Leipsic. 

The two men who were carrying 
me ascended a spiral stairway which 
led to an immense hall, where beds 
were laid together in three lines, so 
close that they touched each other. 
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On one of these beds I was placed, 
in the midst of oaths, cries for pity, 
and muttered complaints from hun- 
dreds of fever-stricken wounded. The 
windows were open, and the flames 
of the lanterns flickered in the gusts 
of wind. Surgeons, assistants, and 
nurses came and went, while the 
groans from the halls below, and the 
rolling of ambulances, cracking of 
whips and neighing of horses with- 
out, seemed to pierce my very brain. 
While they were undressing me, they 
handled me roughly, and my wound 
pained me so horribly that I could 
not avoid shrieking. A surgeon came 
up at once, and scolded them for not 
being more careful. That is all I 
remember that night; for I became 
delirious, and raved constantly ot 
Catharine, Monsieur Goulden, and 
Aunt Grédel, as my neighbor, an 
old artilleryman, whom my cries pre- 
vented from sleeping, afterward told 
I awoke the next morning at 
about eight o’clock, and then learn- 
ed that I had the bone of my left 
shoulder broken. I lay in the mid- 
dle of adozensurgeons ; oneof them 
a stout, dark man, whom they called 
Monsieur the Baron, was opening 
my bandages, while an assistant at 
the foot of the bed held a basin of 
warm water. The baron examined 
my wound ; all the others bent for- 
ward to hear what he might say. He 
spoke a few moments, but all that I 
could understand was, that the ball 
had struck from below, breaking the 
bone and passing out behind. The 
surgeon, passing to another bed, 
cried : 

“What! 
low ?” 

“Yes; it is I, Monsieur the Ba- 
ron,” replied the artilleryman, proud 
to be recognized ; “the first time was 
at Austerlitz, the second at Jena, and 
then I received’ two thrusts of a 
lance at Smolensk.” 


me. 


You here again, old fel- 
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“Yes, yes,” said the surgeon kind- 
ly; “and now what is the matter 
with you?” 

“ Three sabre-cuts on my left arm 
while I was defending my piece from 
the Prussians.” 

The surgeon unwound the ban- 
dage, and asked : 

“Have you the cross ?” 

“No, Monsieur the Baron.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Christian Zunnier, second artille- 
rie-a-cheval,” 

“ Very good !” 

He dressed the wounds, and went 
to the next, saying, 

* You will soon be well.” 

The old artilleryman’s heart seem- 
ed overflowing with joy; and, as I 
concluded from his name that he 
came from Alsace, I spoke to him in 
our language, at which he was still 
more rejoiced. He called me %- 
sephel, and said : 

“Josephel, be careful how you 
swallow the medicines they give you, 
only take what you know. All that 
does not taste well is good for noth- 
ing. If they would give us a bottle 
of Rikevir every day, we would soon 
be well.” 

When I told him I was afraid of 
dying of the fever, he laughed long 
and loud, and said: 

“Josephel, you are a fool. Do 
you think that such tall fellows as 
you and I were born to die in a hos- 
pital? No, no; drive the idea from 
your head.” 

But he spoke in vain, for every 
morning the surgeons, making their 
rounds, found seven or eight dead. 
Some died in fevers, some in a dead- 
ly chill; so that heat or cold might be 
the presage of death. 

Zunnier said that all this proceed- 
ed from the evil drugs which the doc- 
tors invented. “Do you see that 
tall, thin fellow?” he asked. “ Well, 
that man can boast of having-killed 
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more men than a field-piece ; he is 
always primed, with his match light- 
ed ; and that little brown fellow—I 
would send him instead of the empe- 
ror to the Russians and Prussians ; 
he would kill more of them than a 
corps darmée.” 

He would have made me laugh with 
his jokes if the litters were not con- 
stantly passing. 

At the end of three weeks my 
shoulder had begun to heal, and 
Zunnier’s wounds were also doing 
well, and they allowed us to walk in 
the large garden, full of elms, behind 
the hospital. There were benches 
under the trees, and we walked the 
paths like millionaires in our gray 
great-coats and forage-caps. The 
increasing heat presaged a fine year, 
and often, when looking at the beau- 
tiful scenery around, | thought of 
Phalsbourg, and the tears came to 
my eyes. 

“ I would like to know what makes 
you cry so,” said Zunnier. “ Instead 
of catching a fever in the hospital, or 
losing a leg or arm, like hundreds of. 
others, here we are quietly seated in 
the shade ; we are well fed, and can 
smoke when we have any tobacco; 
and still you cry. What more do 
you want, Josephel ?” 

Then I told him of Catharine; of 
our walks at Quatre-Vents ; of our 
promises ; of all my former life, which 
then seemed a dream. He listened, 
smoking his pipe. 

“ Yes, yes,” said 
very sad. Before 
of 1798, I too was going to marry a 
girl of our village, who was named 
Margrédel, and whom I loved better 
than all the world beside. We had 
promised to marry each other; and 
all through the campaign of Zurich, 
I never passed a day without think- 
ing of her. But when I first receiv- 
ed a furlough and reached home, 
what did I hear? Margrédel had 
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been three months married to a 
shoemaker, named Passauf. 

“You may imagine my wrath, Jo- 
sephel ; I could not see clearly; I 
wanted to demolish everything ; and, 
as they told me that Passauf was at 
the Grand-Cerf brewery, thither I 
started, looking neither to the right 
nor left. There I saw him drinking 
with three or four other rogues. As 
I rushed forward, he cried, ‘ There 
comes Christian Zunnier ! How goes 
it, Christian! Margrédel sends you 
her compliments.’ I seized a glass 
which I hurled at his head, and 
broke to pieces, saying, ‘Give her 
that for my wedding present, you 
beggar!’ The others, seeing their 
friend thus maltreated, very naturally 
fell upon me. I knocked two or 
three of them over with a jug, jump- 
ed on a table, sprang through a win- 
dow, and beat a retreat.” 

“Tt was time,” I thought. 

“ But that was not all,” he conti- 
nued, “I had scarcely reached my 
mother’s when the gendarmerie ar- 
rived, and they arrested me. They 
put me on a wagon and conducted 
me from my brigade to my regiment, 
which was at Strasbourg. I re- 
mained six weeks at Finckmatt, 
and would probably have receiv- 
ed the ball and chain, if we did not 
have to cross the Rhine to Hohenlin- 
den. 

“From that day, Josephel, the 
thought of marriage never troubled 
me. Don’t talk to me of a soldier 
who has a wife to think of. Look at 
our generals who are married, do 
they fight as they used to?” 

1 could not answer, for I did not 
know ; but day after day I waited 
anxiously to hear from home, and 
my joy can be more easily imagined 
than described when, one day, a 
large, square letter was handed me. 
I recognized Monsieur Goulden’s 
handwriting. 
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“Well,” said Zunnier, laughing, 
“it is come at last.” 

I did not answer, but thrust the 
letter in my pocket, to read it at lei- 
sure and alone. I went to the end 
of the garden and opened it. Two 
or three apple-blossoms dropped 
upon the ground, with an order for 
money, on which Monsieur Goulden 
had written a few words. But what 
touched me most was the handwrit- 
ing of Catharine, which I gazed at 
without reading a word, while my 
heart beat as if about to burst 
through my bosom. At last I grew 
a little calmer and read : 


“My Dear JosepH: I write you 
to tell you I yet love you alone, 
and that, day by day, I love you 
more. 

“ My greatest grief is to know that 
you are wounded, in a hospital, and 
that I cannot take care ofyou. Since 
the conscripts departed, we have not 
had a moment’s peace of mind. My 
mother says I am silly to weep night 
and day, but she weeps as much as 
I, and her wrath falls heavily on Pina- 
cle, who scarcely now dares come to 
the market-place. When we heard 
the battle had taken place, and that 
thousands of men had fallen, mother 
ran every morning to the post-office, 
while I could not move from the 
house. At last your letter came, 
thank heaven! to cheer us. We hope 
now to see you again, but God’s will 
be done. 

“Many people talk of peace, but 
the emperor so loves war, that I fear 
it is far off. 

“Now, Monsieur Goulden wishes 
to say a few words to you, so I will 
close. The weather is beautiful 
here, and the great apple-tree in the 
garden is full of flowers; I have 
plucked a few, which I send in this 
letter. God bless you, Joseph, and 
farewell |” 
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As I finished reaaing this, Zunnier 
arrived, and in my joy, I said: 

“Sit down, Zunnier, and. I will 
read you my letter. 
You will see whether she is a Mar- 


grédel. 


sweetheart’s 


“Let me light my pipe first,” he 
answered ; and having done so, he 
added: “Go on, Josephel, but I 

] 


warn you that I am an old bird, an 
I hear ; 
are more cunning than we.” 

Notwithstanding this bit of philo- 
sophy, I read Catharine’s letter slow 
ly to him. 
( 


do not believe all women 


When I had ended, he 
it, and for a long 
it dreamily, and 
back, saying : 
“There! Josephel. 


girl, and a sensible one, and will 


> +3 ] 4 
took time gazed at 


then handed it 
She ray a good 


never marry any one but you.” 
“ Do you really 
“Yes; you upon | 
she will never marry a Passauf. I 
would emp¢ 


think so ?” 


rely 


may 


Cl, 


rather distrust the ror 
than such a girl.” 
have embraced 
for these words ; but I said: 
“T have received a bill 
hundred francs. Now 
white wine of Alsace. 
get out.” 
“ That is well thought of,” said he, 


> 


Zunnier 


I could 


f De 


for some 


one 


Let us try to 


twisting his mustache and putting 
his pipe in his pocket. ‘Ido notlike 


to mope in a garden when there 


> 


are 
taverns outside. We must get per- 
mission.” 

We arose joyfully and went to the 
hospital, when the letter-carrier, com- 
ing out, stopped Zunnier, saying: 

“Are you Christian Zunnier, of 
the second artillerie-a-cheval ?” 

‘I have that honor, monsieur the 
carrier.” 

“Well, here is something for you,” 
said the other, handing him a little 
package and a large letter. 

Zunnier was stupified, never having 
received anything from home or from 
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anywhere else. He opened the 
packet—a box appeared—then the 
box—and saw the cross of honor. 
He became pale; his eyes filled 
with tears, he staggered against a 
balustrade, and then shouted “ Vive 
/’ Empereur /” in such tones that the 
three halls rang and rang again. 

The carrier looked on smiling. 

“You are satisfied,” said he. 

“Satisfied! I need but one thing 
more. 

“ And what is that?” 

“ Permission to go to the city.” 

“You must ask Monsieur Tardieu, 
the surgeon in chief.” 

He went away laughing, while we 
ascended arm-in-arm, to ask permis- 
sion of the surgeon-major, an old 
man, who had heard the “ Vive ?Em- 
pereur I and demanded gravely: 

“ What is the matter ?” 

Zunnier showed his cross and re- 
plied : 

“ Pardon, major ; but I am more 
than usually merry.” 

“T can easily believe you,” said 
Monsieur Tardieu; “you want a 
pass to the city ?” 

“Tf you will be so good ; for my- 
self and my comrade, Joseph Bertha.” 

The surgeon had examined my 
wound the day before. He took out 
his portfolio and gave us passes. 
We sallied forth as proud as kings— 
Zunnier of his cross, I, of my letter. 


XVI. 


I WALKED dreamily through the 
streets, led by Zunnier, who recogniz- 
ed every corner, and kept repeating : 

“ There—there is the church of 
Saint Nicholas ; that large building 
is the university; that on yonder 
is the Hotel de Ville.” 

He seemed to remember every 
stone, having been there in 1807, 
before the battle of Friedland, and 
continued : 
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“We are the same here as if we 
were in Metz, or Strasbourg, or any 
other city in France. The people 
wish us well. After the campaign of 
1806, they used to do all they could 
for us. The citizens would take 
three or four of us at a time to din- 
ner with them. They even gave us 
balls, and called us the heroes of 
Jena. Let us go in somewhere and 
see how they will treat us. We 
named their elector King of Sax- 
ony, and gave him a good slice of 
Poland.” 

Suddenly he stopped before a lit- 
tle, low door, and cried: 

“Hold! Here is the Golden Sheep 
Brewery. The front is on the other 
street, but we can enter here. Come !” 

I followed him into a narrow, wind- 
ing passage, which led to an old court, 
surrounded by rubble walls. To the 
right was the brewery, and in a cor- 
ner a great wheel, turned by an enor- 
mous dog, which pumped the beer to 
every story of the house. 

The clinking of glasses was heard 
coming from a room which opened 
on the Rue de Tilly. The sweet 
smell of the new March beer filled 
the air, and Zunnier, with a look of 
satisfaction, cried : 

“Yes, here I came six years ago 
with Ferré and Rousillon. Poor 
Rousillon! he left his bones at 
Smolensk ; and Ferré must now be 
at home in his village, for he lost a 
leg at Wagram.” 

At the same time he pushed open 
the door, and we entered a lofty hall, 
full of smoke. I saw, through the 
thick, gray atmosphere, a long row of 
tables, surrounded by men drinking 
—the greater number in short coats 
and little caps, the remainder in the 
Saxon uniform. They were mostly 
students, and the oldest of them—a 
tall, withered-looking man, with a 
red nose and long flaxen beard, 
stained with beer — was standing 
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upon a table, reading the gazette 
aloud. He held the paper in one 
hand, and in the other a long porce- 
lain pipe. His comrades, with their 
long, light hair falling upon their 
shoulders, were listening with the 
deepest interest ; and as we entered, 
they shouted “Vaterland! Vater- 
land [” 

They touched glasses with the 
Saxon soldiers, while the tall stu- 
dent bent over to take up his glass, 
and the round, fat brewer cried: 

“ Gesundheit |! Gesundheit 1” 

Scarcely had we made half a dozen 
steps toward them, when they became 
silent. 

“Come, come, comrades!” cried 
Zunnier, “don’t disturb yourselves. 
Go on reading. We do not object to 
hear the news.” 

But they did not seem inclined 
to profit by our invitation, and the 
reader from table, 
folding up his paper, which he put 
in his pocket. 

“Tt is finished 
ished.” 


descended the 


said he, “ it is fin- 


“Yes; it is finished,” repeated 
the others, looking at each other 
with a peculiar expression. 

Two or three of the soldiers rose 
and left the room, and the fat land- 
lord said : 

“You do not perhaps know that 
the large hall is on the Rue de 
Tilly ?” 

“Yes ; we know it very well,” re- 
plied Zunnier ; “ but I like this little 
hall better. Here I used to come, 
long ago, with two old comrades, to 
empty a few glasses in honor of Jena 
and Auerstedt. I know this room 
of old.” 

“Ah! as you please, as you 
please,” returned the landlord. “ Do 
you wish some March beer ?” 

“Yes; two glasses and the ga- 
zette.” 

“Very good.” 
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The glasses were handed us, and 
Zunnier, who observed nothing, tried 
to open a conversation with the stu- 
dents ; but they excused themselves, 
and, one after another, went out. I 
saw that they hated us, but dared 
not show it. 

The gazette spoke of an armistice, 
after two new victories at Bautzen 
and Wurtschen. This armistice com- 
menced on the sixth of June, and a 
conference was then being held at 
Prague, in Bohemia, to arrange on 
terms of peace. All this naturally 
gave me pleasure. I thought of again 
seeing home. But Zunnier, with his 
habit of thinking aloud, filled the 
hall with his reflections, and inter- 
rupted me at every line. 

“ An armistice !” he cried. “Do 
we want an armistice, after having 
beaten those Prussians and 
sians three times? We should an- 
nihilate them! Would they give us 
an armistice if they had beaten us? 
There, Joseph, you see the emperor’s 
character—he is too good. It is his 
only fault. He did the same thing 
after Austerlitz, and we had to begin 
over again. I tell you, he is too 
good ; and if he were not so, we 
should have been masters of 
rope.” 

As he spoke, he looked around as 
if seeking assent ; but the students 
scowled, and no one replied. 

At last Zunnier rose. 

“ Come, Joseph,” said he ; “ I know 
nothing of politics, but I insist that we 
should give no armistice to those beg- 
gars. When they are down, we should 
keep them there.” 

After we had paid our reckoning, 
and were once more in the street, he 
continued : 

“T do not know what was the mat- 
terwith those people to-day. We must 
have disturbed them in something.” 

“It is very possible,” I replied. 
“They certainly did not seem like 


Rus- 


Eu- 
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the good-natured folks you were 
speaking of.” 

“No,” said he. “The students, 
long ago, used to pass their time 
drinking’ with us. We sang Junfan 
la Tulipe and ‘King Dagobert’ to- 
gether, which are not political songs, 
you know. But these fellows are good 
for nothing.” 

I knew, afterward, that those stu- 
dents were members of the Zugend- 
Bund Nowonder they hated French- 
men ! 

On returning to the hospital, we 
learned that we were to go, that same 
evening, to the barracks of Rosenthal 
—a sort of depot for wounded, near 
Lutzen, where the roll was called 
morning and evening, but where, at 
all other times, we were at liberty to 
do as we pleased. We often strolled 
through the town ; but the citizens 
now slammed their doors in our fa- 
ces, and the tavern-keepers not only 
refused to give us credit, but at- 
tempted to charge double and triple 
for what we got. But my comrade 
could not be cheated. He knew the 
price of everything as well as any 
Saxon among them. Often we stood 
on the bridge and gazed at the thou- 
sand branches of the Pleisse and the 
Elster, glowing red in the light of the 
setting sun, little thinking that we 
should one day cross those rivers 
after losing the bloodiest of battles, 
and that whole regiments would be 
submerged in the glittering waters 
beneath us. 

But the ill-feeling of the people 
toward us was shown in a thousand 
forms. The day after the conclusion 
of the armistice, we went together to 
bathe in the Elster, and Zunnier, see- 
ing a peasant approaching, cried : 

“ Holloa! comrade! Is there any 
danger here ?” 

“No. Go in boldly,” replied the 
man. 

Zunnier, mistrusting nothing, wall 
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ed fifteen or eighteen feet out. He was 
a good swimmer, but his left arm was 
yet weak, and the strength of the 
current carried him away so quickly 
that he could not even catch the 
branches of the willows which hung 
over him ; and were it not that he 
was carried to a ford, where he 
gained a footing, he would have 
been swept between two muddy is 
lands, and certainly lost. 

The peasant stood to see the effect 
of his advice. I rushed at him, but 
he laughed, and ran, quicker than I 
could follow him, to the city. Zun- 
nier was wild with wrath, and wished 
to pursue him to Counewitz ; but how 
could we find him among four or five 
hundred houses ? 

Returning to Leipsic, we saw joy 
painted on the countenances of the 
inhabitants. It did not display itself 
openly ; but the citizens, meeting, 
would shake hands with an air of 
huge satisfaction, and the general re- 
joicing glistened even in the eyes of 
servants and the poorest workmen. 

Zunnier said: “These Germans 
seem to be merry about something. 
They do not always look so good- 
natured.” 

‘* Ves,” I replied ; “their good hu- 
mor comes from the fine weather and 
good harvest.” 

3ut when we reached the barracks, 
we found some of our officers at the 
gate, talking eagerly together, and 
then we learned the cause of so much 
joy. The conference at Prague was 
broken off, and Austria, too, was 
about to declare war against us, which 
gzve us two hundred thousand more 
me2n to take care of. 

The day after, twelve hundred 
wounded were ordered to rejoin their 
corps. Zunnier was of the number 
—I accompanied him to the gates. 
My arm was yet too weak for duty. 
My existence was then sad enough, 
for I formed no more close friend- 
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ships, and when, on the first of Octo- 
ber, the old surgeon, Tardieu, gave 
me my orders to march, telling me I 
was fully recovered, I felt almost re- 
‘o'ced. 


XVII. 


It was about five o’clock in the 
evening, and we were approaching 
the village of Risa, when we descried 
an old mill, with its wooden bridge, 
over which a bridle-path ran. We 
struck off from the road and took 
this path, to make a short cut to the 
village, when we heard cries and 
shrieks for help, and, at the same 
moment, two women, one old, and 
the other somewhat younger, ran 
across a garden, dragging two chil- 
dren with them. They were trying 
to gain a little wood which bordered 
the road, and, at the same moment, 
we saw several of our soldiers come 
out of the mill with sacks, while 
others came up from a cellar with 
little casks, which they hastened to 
place on a cart standing near ; still 
others were driving cows and horses 
from a stable, while an old man 
stood at door, with uplifted 
hands, as if imprecating Heaven's 
malison upon them. 

“There,” cried the quartermaster, 
who commanded our party, an old 
soldier named Poitevin, “there are 
fellows pillaging. We are not far 
from the army.” 

“But that is horrible!” I cried. 
“They are robbers.” 

“Yes,” returned the quartermaster 
coolly ; “it is contrary to discipline, 
and if the emperor knew of it, they 
would be shot like dogs.” 

We crossed the little bridge, and 
found the thieves crowded around a 
cask which they had pierced, passing 
around the cup. This sight roused 
the quartermaster’s indignation, and 
he cried : 


the 
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“On what authority do you com- 
mit this pillage ?” 

Several turned their heads, but 
seeing that we were but three, for 
the rest of our party had 
one of them replied : 

“Ha! what do you want, old 
joker? A little of the spoil, I sup- 
pose. But you need not curl up your 
mustaches on that account. Here, 
drink a drop.” 

The speaker held out the cup, and 
the quartermaster took it and drank, 
looking at me as he did so. 

“Well, young man,” said he, “will 
you have some, too? It is famous 
wine, this.” 

“ No, I thank you,” I replied. 

Several of the pillaging party now 
cried : 


gone 


g on, 


“Hurry, there ; it is time to get 
back to camp.” 

“No, no,” replied others ; “ there 
is more to be had here.” 

“ Comrades,” said the quartermas- 
ter, in a tone of gentle reproof and 
warning, “you know, comrades, you 
must go gently about it.” 

“Yes, yes, old fellow,” replied a 
drum-major, with half-closed eyes, 
and a mocking smile ; “do not be 
alarmed ; we will pluck the chicken 
according to rule. We will take care ; 
we will take care.” 

The quartermaster said no more, 
but seemed ashamed on my account. 
He remained in a meditative mood 
for some time after we started to 
overtake our companions, and, at 
length, said deprecatingly : 

“What would you have, young 
man? War is war. One cannot see 
himself starving, with food at hand.” 

He was afraid I would report him ; 
he would have remained with the pil- 
lagers but for the fear of being cap- 
tured. I replied, to relieve his mind : 

“Those are probably good fellows, 
but the sight of a cup of wine makes 
them forget everything.” 


’ 


At length, about ten o’clock, we 
saw the bivouac fires, on a gloomy 
hill-side. Further on, in the plain, 
a great number of other fires were. 
burning. ‘The night was clear, and 
as we approached the bivouac, the 
sentry challenged : 

“Who goes there ?” 

“France!” replied the quarter- 
master. 

My heart beat, as I thought that, 
in a few moments, I should again 
meet my old comrades, if they were 
yet in the world. 

Two men of the guard came for- 
ward to reconnoitre us. The tom 
mandant of the post, a gray-hairec 
sous-lieutenant, his arm in a sling un 
der his cloak, asked us whence we 
came, whither we were going, and 
whether we had met any parties of 
Cossacks on our route. The quar- 
termaster answered. The lieutenant 
informed us that Sonham’s division 
had that morning left them, and or- 
dered us to follow him, that he might 
examine our marching-papers, which 
we did in silence, passing among the 
bivouac fires, around which men, 
covered with dried mud, were sleep- 
ing, in groups of twenty. Not one 
moved. 

We arrived at the officers’ quarters. 
It was an old brick-kiln, with an im- 
mense roof, resting on posts driven 
into the ground. A large fire was 
burning in it, and the air was agree- 
ably warm. Around it soldiers were 
sleeping, with happy faces, and _ near 
the posts stacks of arms shone in the 
light of the flames. One bronzed 
old veteran watched alone, seated on 
the ground, and mending a shoe-with 
a needle and thread. 

The officer handed me back my 
paper first, saying : 

“ You will rejoin your battalion to- 
morrow, two leagues hence, near 
Torgau.” 

Then the old soldier, looking at 
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me, placed his hand upon the ground, 
to show that there was room beside 
him, and I seated myself. I opened 
my knapsack, and put on new stock- 
ings and shoes which I had brought 
from Leipsic, after which I felt much 
better. 

The old man asked : 

“You are rejoining your corps ?” 

“Ves ; the sixth at Torgau.” 

* And you came from—” 

“The hospital at Leipsic.” 

“That is easily seen,” said he; 
“vou are fat as a beadle. They fed 
you on chickens down there, while 
we were eating cow-beef.” 

I looked around at my sleeping 
neighbors. He was right ; the poor 
conscripts were mere skin and bone. 
They were bronzed as veterans, and 
scarcely seemed able to stand. 

The old man, in a moment, conti- 
nued his train of questions : 

“You were wounded ?” 

“Yes ; at Lutzen.” 

“Four months in the hospital !” 
said he whistling ; “ what luck! I 
have just returned from Spain, flat- 
tering myself that I was going to 
meet the Xazserliks of 1807 once more 
—sheep, regular sheep — but they 
have become worse than guerrillas. 
Things are spoiling.” 

He said the most of this to him- 
self, without according me much of 
his attention, all the while sewing 
his shoe, which from time to time he 
tried on, to be sure that the sewn 
part would not hurt his foot. At last 
he put the thread in his knapsack 
and the shoe upon his foot, and 
stretched himself upon a truss of 
straw. 

I was too fatigued to sleep at once, 
and for an hour lay awake. 

In the morning I set out again 
with the quartermaster Poitevin, 
and three other soldiers of Sonham’s 
division. Our route lay along the 
bank of the Elbe; the weather was 
wet and the wind swept fiercely over 
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the river, throwing the spray far on 
the land. 

We hastened on for an hour, 
when suddenly the quartermaster 
cried : 

“ Attention !” 

He had halted suddenly, and 
stood listening. We could hear noth- 
ing but the sighing of the wind 
through the trees, and the splash of 
the waves; but his ear was finer 
than ours. 

“They are skirmishing yonder,” 
said he, pointing to a wood on our 
right. “The enemy may be toward 
us, and the best thing we can do is 
to enter the wood and pursue our 
route cautiously. We can see at the 
other end of it what is going on; and 
if the Prussians or Russians are there, 
we can beat a retreat without their 
perceiving us.” 

We all thought the quartermaster 
vas right; and, in my heart, I ad- 
mired the shrewdness of the old 
drunkard, for such he was. We kept 
on toward the wood, Poitevin lead- 
ing, and the others following, with our 
pieces cocked. We marched slowly, 
stopping every hundred paces to lis 
ten. The shots grew nearer ; they 
were fired at intervals, and the quar- 
termaster said : 

“They are sharp-shooters reconnoi 
tering a body of cavalry, for the fir 
ing is all on one side.” 

It was true. In a few moments 
we perceived, through the trees, a 
battalion of French infantry, about 
to make their soup, and in the dis- 
tance, on the plain beyond, platoons 
of Cossacks defiling from one village 
to another. A few skirmishers along 
the edge of the wood were firing on 
them, but they were almost beyond 
musket-range. 

“There are your people, young 
man,” said Poitevin. “You are at 
home.” 

He had good eyes to read the 
number of a regiment at slich a dis- 
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tance. I could only see ragged sol- 
diers with their cheeks and famine- 
glistening eyes. Their great-coats 
were twice too large for them, and 
fell in folds along their bodies like 
cloaks. I say nothing of the mud ; 
it was everywhere. No wonder the 
Germans were gleeful, even after our 
victories. 

We went toward a couple of little 
tents, before which three or four hor- 
ses were nibbling the scanty grass. 
I saw Colonel Lorain, who now com- 
manded the third battalion—a tall, 
thin man, with brown mustaches 
and a fierce air. He looked at me 
frowningly, and when I showed my 
papers, only said : 

“Go and rejoin your company.” 

I started off, thinking that I would 
recognize some of the Fourth; but, 
since Lutzen, companies had been 
so mingled with companies, regi- 
ments with regiments, and divisions 
with divisions, that, on arriving at 
the camp of the grenadiers, I knew 
no one. The men seeing me ap- 
proach, looked distrustfully at me, as 
if to say: 

“Does ie want some of our beef? 
Let us see what he brings to the 
pot !” 

I was almost ashamed to ask for 
my company, when a bony veteran, 
with a nose long and pointed like an 
eagle’s beak, and a worn-out coat 
hanging from his shoulders, lifting 
his head, and gazing at me, said qui- 
etly : 

“Hold! It is Joseph. I thought 
he was buried four months ago.” 

Then I recognized my poor Zébé- 
dé. My appearance seemed to af- 
fect him, for, without rising, he 
squeezed my hand, crying: 

“Klipfel! here is Joseph !” 

Another soldier, seated near a pot, 
turned his head, saying : 

“It is you, Joseph, is it? 
you were not killed.” 


Then 
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This was all my welcome. Mise- 
ry had made them so selfish that 
they thought only of themselves. 
But Zébédé was always good-heart- 
ed ; he made me sit near him, throw- 
ing a glance at the others that com- 
manded respect, and offered me his 
spoon, which he had fastened to the 
button-hole of his coat. I thanked 
him, and produced from my knap- 
sack a dozen sausages, a good loaf 
of bread, and a flask of eau-de-vie, 
which I had the foresight to pur- 
chase at Risa. I handed a couple 
of the sausages to Zébédé, who took 
them with tears in his eyes. I was 
also going to offer some to the others; 
but he put his hand on my arm, say- 
ing: 

“What is good to eat is good to 
keep.” 

We retired from the circle and ate, 
drinking at the same time ; the rest 
of the soldiers said nothing, but look- 
ed wistfully atus. Klipfel, smelling 
the sausages, turned and said : 

“ Hollo! Joseph! Come and eat 
with us. Comrades are always com- 
rades, you know.” 

“That is all very well,” said Zé- 
bédé ; “ but I find meat and drink 
the best comrades.” 

He shut up my knapsack himself, 
saying : 

“Keep that, Joseph. I have not 
been so well regaled for more than a 
month. You shall not lose it.” 

A half-hour after, the recall was 
beaten ; the skirmishers camein, and 
Sergeant Pinto, who was among the 
number, recognized me, and said: 

“Well; so you have escaped! 
But you came back in an evil mo- 
ment! Things go wrong—wrong !” 

The colonel and commandants 
mounted, and we began moving. The 
Cossacks withdrew. We marched 
with arms at will ; Zébédé was at my 
side and related all that passed since 
Lutzen ; the great victories of Baut- 
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zen and Wurtzen; the forced 
marches to overtake the retreating 
enemy; the march on Berlin ; then 
the armistice, the arrival of the ve- 
terans of Spain—men accustomed to 
pillaging and living on the peasan- 
try. 

Unfortunately, at the close of the 
armistice, all were against us. The 
country people looked on us with 
horror ; they cut the bridges down, 
and kept the Russians and Prussians 
informed of all our movements. It 
rained almost constantly, and the 
day of the battle of Dresden, it fell 
so heavily that the emperor’s hat 
hung down upon his shoulders. But 
when victorious, we only laughed at 
these things. Zébédé told me all 
this in detail ; how after the victory 
at Dresden, General Vandamme, who 
was to cut off the retreat of the 
trians, had penetrated to Kulm in 
his ardor ; and how those whom we 
had beaten the day before fell upon 
him on all sides, front, flank, and 
rear, and captured him and several 
other generals, utterly destroying his 
corps @darmée. ‘Two days before, 
owing to a false movement of Mar- 
shal Macdonald, the enemy had sur- 
prised our division, and the fifth, 
sixth, and eleventh corps on the 
heights of Luwenberg, and in the 
milée Zébédé received two blows 
from the butt of a grenadier’s musket, 
and was thrown into the river Katz- 
bach. Luckily he seized the over- 
hanging branch of a tree, and manag- 
ed to regain the bank. He told me 
how all that night, despite the blood 
that flowed from his nose and ears, 
he had marched to the village of 
“Goldberg, almost dead with hunger, 
fatigue, and his wounds, and how a 
joiner had taken pity upon him and 
given him bread, onions, and water. 
He told me how, on the day following, 
they had marched across the fields, 
each one taking his own course, 
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without orders, because the marshals, 
generals, and all mounted officers 
had fled as far as possible, in the fear 
of being captured. He assured me 
that fifty hussars could have captur- 
ed them, one after another ; but that 
by good fortune, Bliicher could not 
cross the river, so that they finally 
rallied at Wolda, and further on at 
Buntzlau their officers met them, sur- 
prised at yet having troops to lead. 
He told me how Marshal Oudinot 
and Marshal Ney had been beaten; 
the first at Gross-Beeren, and the 
other at Dennewitz. 

We were between three armies, 
who were uniting to crush us; that 
of the north, commanded by Berna- 
dotte ; that of Silesia, commanded 
by Bliicher ; and the army of Bohe- 
mia, commanded by Schwartzenberg. 
We marched in turn against each of 
them ; they feared the emperor and 
retreated before us; but we could 
not be at once in Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, so march followed march, 
and countermarch, countermarch. 
All the men asked was to fight; 
they wanted their 
A sort cf guerrilla, named ‘Thiel- 
mann, raised the peasantry against 
us, and the Bavarians and Wurtem- 


We 


misery to end. 


burgers declared against us. 
had all Europe on our hands. 

On the fourteenth of October, our 
battalion was detached to reconnoi- 
tre the village of Aken. The ene- 
my were in force there and received 
us with a scattering artillery fire, and 
we remained all night without being 
able to light a fire, on account of the 
pouring rain. The next day we set 
out to rejoin our division by forced 
marches. Every one said, I know 
not why : 

“The battle is approaching ! 
fight is coming on !” 

Sergeant Pinto declared that he 
felt the emperor in the air. I felt 
nothing, but I knew that we were 
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marching on Leipsic. The night 
following, the weather cleared up a 
little, millions of stars shone out, and 
we still kept on. The next day, 
about ten o’clock, near a little village 
whose name I cannot recollect, we 
were ordered to halt, and then we 
heard a trembling in the air. The 
colonel and Sergeant Pinto said: 

“The battle has begun!” and at 
the same moment, the colonel, wav- 
ing his sword, cried : 

“ Forward !” 

We started at a run, and half an 
hour after saw, at a few thousand 
paces ahead, a long column, in which 
followed artillery, cavalry, and infan- 
try, one upon the other ; behind us, 
on the road to Duben, we saw an- 
other, all pushing forward at their ut- 
most speed. Regiments were even 
hastening across the fields. 

At the end of the road we could 
see the two spires of the churches of 
Saint Nicholas and Saint Thomas in 
Leipsic, rising amidst great clouds 
of smoke through which broad flashes 
were darting. The noise increased ; 
we were yet more than a league from 
the city, but were forced to almost 
shout to hear each other, and men 
gazed around, pale as death, seeming 
by their looks to say: 

“ This is indeed a battle !” 

Sergeant Pinto cried that it was 
worse than Eylau. He laughed no 
more, nor did Zébédé ; but on, on 
we rushed, officers incessantly urging 
us forward. We scemed to grow de- 
lirious ; the love of country was in- 
deed striving within us, but still 
greater was the furious eagerness for 
the fight. 

At eleven o’clock, we descried the 
battle-field, about a league in front 
of Leipsic. We sawthe steeples and 
roofs of the city crowded with people, 
and the old ramparts on which I had 
walked so often, thinking of Catha- 
rine. Opposite us, twelve or fifteen 
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hundred yards distant, two regiments 
of red lancers were drawn up, and 
a little to the left, two or three regi- 
ments of chasseurs-d-cheval, and be- 
tween them filed the long column 
from Duben. Further on, along a 
slope, were the divisions Ricard, 
Dombrowski, Sonham, and several 
others, with their rear to the city; 
and far behind, on a hill, around one 
of those old farm-houses with flat 
roofs and immense outlying sheds, 
so often seen in that country, glitter- 
ed the brilliant uniforms of the staff. 

It was the army of reserve, com- 
manded by Ney. His left wing com- 
municated with Marmont, who was 
posted on the road to Halle, and his 
right with the grand army, command- 
ed by the emperor in person. In 
this manner our troops formed an 
immense circle around Leipsic ; and 
the enemy, arriving from all points, 
sought to join their divisions so as to 
form a yet larger circle around us, 
and to inclose us in Leipsic as in a 
trap. 

While we waited thus, three fear- 
ful battles were going on at once; 
one against the Austrians and Rus- 
sians at Wachau; another against 
the Prussians at Mockern on the 
road to Halle; and the third on the 
road to Lutzen, to defend the bridge 
of Lindenau, attacked by General 
Giulay. 


XVIII. 


Tue battalion was commencing to 
descend the hill, opposite Leipsic, 
when we saw a Staff-officer crossing 
the plain beneath, and coming at ‘full 
gallop toward us. In two minutes 
he was with us ; Colonel Lorain had 
spurred forward to meet him; they 
exchanged a few words, and the offi- 
cer returned. Hundreds of others 
were rushing over the plain in the 
same manner, bearing orders. 
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“ Head of column to the right!” 
shouted the colonel. 

We took the direction of a wood, 
which skirts the Duben road some 
half a league. Once at its borders, 
we were ordered to re-prime our guns, 
and the battalion was deployed 
through the wood as skirmishers. We 
advanced, twenty-five paces apart, 
and each of us kept his eyes well 
opened, as may be imagined. Every 
minute Sergeant Pinto would cry 
out: 

“ Get under cover !” 

3ut he did not need to warn us ; 
each one hastened to take his post 
behind a stout tree, to reconnoitre 
well before proceeding to another. 
We kept on in this manner some ten 
minutes, and, as we saw nothing, be- 
gan to grow confident, when sudden- 
ly, one, two, three shots rang out. 
Then they came from all sides, and 
rattled from end to end of our line. 
At the same instant I saw my com- 
rade on the left fall, trying, as he 
sank to the earth, to support himself 
by the trunk of the tree behind which 
he was standing. ‘This roused me. 
I looked to the right and saw, fifty 
or sixty paces off, an old Prussian 
soldier, with his long red mustaches 
covering the lock of his piece; he 
was aiming deliberately at me. I fell 
at once to the ground, and at the 
same moment heard the report. It 
was a close escape, for the comb, 
brush, and handkerchief in my shako 
were broken and torn by the bullet. 
A cold shiver ran through me. 

“Well done! a miss is as good as 
a mile!” cried the old sergeant, 
starting forward at a run, and I, who 
had no wish to remain longer in such 
a place, followed with right good-will. 

Lieutenant Bretonville, waving his 
sabre, cried, “ Forward!” while, to 
the right, the firing still continued. 
We soon arrived at a clearing, where 
lay five or six trunks of felled trees, 
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but not one standing, that might serve 
us for a cover. Nevertheless, five or 
six of our men advanced boldly, when 
the sergeant called out : 

“ Halt! The Prussians are in am- 
bush around. Look sharp !” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when a 
dozen bullets whistled through the 
branches, and, at the same time, a 
number of Prussians and 
plunged deeper into the forest op- 
posite. 

“There they go! Forward !” cried 
Pinto. 

ut the bullet in my shako had 
rendered me cautious ; it seemed as 
if I could almost see through the 
trees, and, as the sergeant started 
forth into the clearing, I held his 
arm, pointing out to him the muzzle 
of a musket peeping out from a bush, 
not a hundred paces before us. The 
others, clustering around, saw it too, 
and Pinto whispered, 

“Stay, Bertha; remain here, and 
do not lose sight of him, while we 
turn the position.” 

They set off to the right and left, 
and I, behind my tree, my piece at 
my shoulder, waited like a hunter for 
his game. .At the end of two or 
three minutes, the Prussian, hearing 
nothing, He was quite 
a boy, with little blonde mustaches, 
and a tall, slight, but well-knit figure. 
I could have killed him as he stood, 
but* the thought of thus slaying a 
defenceless man froze my blood. Sud- 
denly he saw me, and bounded aside. 
Then I fired, and breathed more free- 
ly as I saw him running, like a stag, 
toward the wood. 

At the same moment, five or six 
reports rang out to the right and 
left; the sergeant, Zébédé, Klipfel, 
and the rest appeared, and a hundred 
paces further on, we found the young 
Prussian upon the ground, blood 
gushing from his mouth. He gazed 
at us with a scared expression, rais- 
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ing his arms, as if to parry bayonet- 
thrusts, but the sergeant called glee- 
fully to him : 

“Fear nothing ! 
settled.” 

No one offered to injure him fur- 
ther; but Klipfel took a beautiful 
pipe, which was hanging out of his 
pocket, saying : 

“For a long time I have wanted a 
pipe, and here is a fine one.” 

“Fusilier Klipfel!”’ cried Pinto 
indignantly, “will you be good enough 
to put back that pipe? Leave it to 
the Cossacks to rob the wounded! 
A French soldier knows only honor!” 

Klipfel threw down the pipe, and 
we departed, not one caring to look 
back at the wounded Prussian. We 
arrived at the edge of the forest, out 
side which, among tufted bushes, the 
Prussians we pursued had taken re- 
fuge. We saw them rise to fire upon 
us, but they immediately lay down 
again. We might have remained 
there tranquilly, since we had orders 
to occupy the wood, and the shots of 
the Prussians could not hurt us, pro- 
tected as we were by the trees. On 
the other side of the slope we heard 
a terrific battle going on; the thun- 
der of cannon was increasing, it filled 
But 
our officers held a council, and de- 
cided that the bushes were part of 
the forest, and that the Prussians 
must be driveri from them. This de- 
termination cost many a life. 

We received orders, then, to drive 
in the enemy’s tirailleurs, and as they 
fired as we came on, we started at a 
run, so as to be upon them before 
they could reload. Our officers ran, 
also, full of ardor. We thought the 
bushes ended at the top of the hill, 
and that then we could sweep off the 
Prussians by dozens. But scarcely 
had we arrived, out of breath, upon 
the ridge, when old Pinto cried : 

“ Hussars !” 
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I looked up, and saw the Colbacks 
rushing down upon us like a tempest. 
Scarcely had I seen them, when I be- 
gan to spring down the hill, going, I 
verily believe, in spite of weariness 
and my knapsack, fifteen feet at a 
bound. I saw before me, Pinto, Zé- 
bédé, and the others, making their 
best speed. Behind, on came the 
hussars, their officers shouting orders 
in German, their scabbards clanking 
and horses neighing. The earth 
shook beneath them. 

I took the shortest road to the 
wood, and had almost reached it, 
when I came upon one of the trench- 
es where the peasants were in the 
habit of digging clay for their houses. 
It was more than twenty feet wide, 
and forty or fifty long, and the rain 
had made the sides very slippery ; 
but as I heard the very breathing 
of the horses behind me, without 
thinking of aught else, I sprang for- 
ward, and fell upon my face ; another 
fusilier of my company was already 
there. We arose as soon as we 
could, and at the same instant two 
hussars glided down the slippery side 
of the trench. The first, cursing 
like a fiend, aimed a sabre-stroke 
at my poor comrade’s head, but as 
he rose in his stirrups to give force 
to the blow, I buried my bayonet in 
his side, while the other brought 
down his blade upon my shoulder 
with such force, that, were it not for 
my epaulette, I believe that I had 
been well-nigh cloven in two. Then 
he lunged, but as his point touched 
my breast, a bullet from above 
crashed through his skull. I looked 
around, and saw one of our men, up 
to his knees in the clay. He had 
heard the oaths of the hussars and 
the neighing of the horses, and had 
come to the edge of the trench to 
see what was going on. 

“Well, comrade,” said he, laugh- 
ing, “it was about time.” 
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I had not strength to reply, but 
stood trembling like an aspen leaf. 
He unfixed his bayonet, and stretched 
the muzzle of his piece to me to help 
me out. Then I squeezed his hand, 
saying: 

“You saved 
your name?” 

He told me that his name was Jean 
Pierre Vincent. I have often since 
thought that I should be only too 
happy to render that man any service 
in my power ; but two days after, the 
second battle of Leipsic took place ; 
then the retreat from Hanau began, 
and I never saw him again. 

Sergeant Pinto and Zébédé came 
up a moment after. Zébédeé said : 

“We have escaped once more, Jo- 
seph, and now we are the only Phals- 
bourg men in the battalion. Klipfel 
was sabred by the hussars.” 

“ Did you see ?” I cried. 

“Yes; he received over twenty 
wounds, and kept calling to me for 
aid.” Then, after a moment’s pause, 
he added, “O Joseph! it is terri- 
ble to hear the companion of your 
childhood calling for help, and not 
be able to give it! But they were 
too many. They surrounded him on 
all sides.” 

The thoughts of home rushed upon 
both our minds. I thought I could 
see grandmother Klipfel when she 
would learn the news, and this made 
me think too of Catharine. 

From the time of the charge of the 
hussars until night, the battalion re- 
mained in the same position, skir- 
mishing with the Prussians. We 
kept them from occupying the wood ; 
but they prevented us from ascend- 
ing to the ridge. The next day we 
knew why. The hill commanded the 
entire course of the Partha, and the 
fierce cannonade we heard came from 
Dombrowski’s division, which was 
attacking the Prussian left wing, in 
order to aid General Marmont at 
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Mockern, where twenty thousand 
French, posted in a ravine, were 
holding eighty thousand of Bliicher’s 
troops in check ;_ while toward 
Wachau a hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand French were engaged with two 
hundred thousand Austrians and 
Russians. More than fifteen hun- 
dred cannon thundering at 
once. Our poor little fusilade was 
like the humming of a bee in a storm, 
and we sometimes ceased firing, on 
both sides, to listen. It seemed as 
if some supernatural, infernal battle 
were going on ; the air was filled with 
smoke ; the earth trembled beneath 
our feet ; old soldiers like Pinto de- 
clared they had never seen anything 
like it. 

About six o’clock, a_staff-officer 
brought orders to Colonel Lorain, 
and immediately after a retreat was 
sounded. The battalion had lost 
sixty men. 

It was night when we left the for 
est, and on the banks of the Partha— 
among caissons, wagons, retreating 
ambulances filled with 
wounded, all defiling over the two 
bridges—we had to wait more than 
two hours for our turn to cross. The 
heavens were black; the artillery 
still growled afar off, but the three 
battles were ended. We heard that 
we had beaten the Austrians and the 
Russians at Wachau, on the other 
side of Leipsic ; but our men return- 
ing from Mockern were downcast and 
gloomy ; not a voice cried Vive 7? Em 
pereur ! as after a victory. 

Once on the other side of the riv- 
er, we marched on amid the din of 
the retreat from Mockern, and at 
length reached a burial-ground, where 
we were ordered to stack arms and 
break ranks. 

By this time the sky had cleared, 
and I recognized Schoenfeld in the 
moonlight. How often had I eaten 
bread and drank white wine with Zun- 
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nier there at the Golden Sheaf when 
thesun shone brightly and the leaves 
were green around? But those times 
had passed! I sat against the cemetery 
wall, and at length fell asleep. About 
three o’clock in the morning, I was 
awakened. 

It was Zébédé. “Joseph,” said 
he, “come to the fire. If you re- 
main, here, you run the risk of catch- 
ing the fever.” 

I arose, sick with fatigue and suf- 
fering. A fine rain filled the air. 
My comrade drew me toward the 
fire which smoked in the drizzling 
atmosphere ; it seemed to give out 
no heat; but Zébédé having made 
me drink a draught of brandy, I felt 
at least less cold, and gazed at the 
bivouac fires on the other side of the 
Partha. 

“ The Prussians are warming them- 
selves in our wood,” said Zébédé. 

“Yes,” i “ and 
Klipfel is there too, but he no long- 
er feels the cold.” 

My teeth chattered. These words 
( A few moments 
after, Zébédé resumed: 

“Do you remember, Joseph, the 
slack ribbon he wore the day of the 
conscription, and how he cried that 
we were all condemned to death, 
like those who had gone to Russia?” 

I thought how Pinacle had held 
out the black ribbon for me; and the 
remembrance, together with the cold, 
freeze the very 
marrow in our bones, made me shud- 
der. I thought Pinacle was right ; 
that I had seen the last of home, and 
[ cursed those who had forced me 
from it. 

At day-break, wagons arrived with 
food and brandy for us. The rain 
had ceased ;. we made soup, but 
nothing could warm me; I had 
caught the fever. I was not the 
only one in the battalion in that con- 
dition ; three fourths of the men 
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were suffering from it; and, for a 
month before, those who could no 
longer march had lain down by the 
roadside weeping and calling upon 
their mothers like little children. 
Hunger, forced marches, the rain, 
and grief had done their work, and 
happy was it for the parents that they 
could not see the miserable end of 
their cherished sons. 

As the light increased, we saw to 
the left, on the other side of the ri 
ver, burnt villages, heaps of dead, 
abandoned wagons, and broken can- 
non, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach. It was worse than at 
Lutzen. We saw the Prussians de- 
ploy, and advance their thousands 
over the battle-field. They were to 
join with the Russians and Austrians 
and close the great circle around us, 
and we could not prevent them, espe- 
cially as Bernadotte and the Rus 
sian General Benningsen had come 
up with twenty thousand fresh troops. 
Thus, after fighting three battles in 
one day, were we, only one hundred 
thousand strong, seemingly about to 
be entrapped in the midst of three 
hundred thousand bayonets, not to 
speak of fifty thousand horse and 
twelve hundred cannon. 

From Schoenfeld, the battalion 
started to rejoin the division at Kohl- 
garten. All the roads were lined 
with slow-moving ambulances, filled 
with wounded; all the wagons of 
the country around had been impress- 
ed for this service; and, in the intervals 
between them, marched hundreds of 
poor fellows with their arms in slings, 
or their heads bandaged—pale, crest- 
fallen, half dead. 

We made our way, with a thou- 
sand difficulties, through this mass, 
when, near Kohlgarten, twenty hus- 
sars, galloping at full speed, and 
with levelled pistols, drove back the 
crowd, right and left, into the fields, 
shouting as they pressed on : 
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“The emperor! the emperor !” 

The battalion drew up, and pre- 
sented arms; and a few moments 
after, the grenadiers-d-cheval of the 
guard — veritable giants, with their 
great boots, their immense bear-skin 
hats, descending to their shoulders 
and only allowing their mustaches, 
nose, and eyes to remain visible— 
passed at a gallop. Our men looked 
joyfully at them, glad that such robust 
warriors were on our side. 

Scarcely had they passed, when 
the staff tore after. Imagine a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred mar- 
shals, generals, and other superior 
officers, mounted on magnificent 
steeds, and so covered with embroi- 
dery that the color of their uniforms 
was scarcely visible ; some tall, thin, 
and haughty; others short, thick- 
set, and red-faced; others again 
young and handsome, sitting like 
statues in their saddles ; all with ea- 
ger look and flashing eyes. It was a 
magnificent and terrible sight. But 
the most striking figure among those 
captains, who for twenty years had 
made Europe tremble, was Napoleon 
himself, with his old hat and gray 
over-coat ; his large, determined chin 
and neck buried between his shoul- 
ders. All shouted, “Vive 7? Empe- 
reur /” but he heard nothing of it. 
He paid no more attention to us than 
to the drizzling rain which filled the 
air, but gazed with contracted brows 
at the Prussian army stretching along 
the Partha to join the Austrians. 

“id you see him, Joseph?” ask- 
ed Zébédé. 

“* did,” I replied; “I saw him 
well, and I will remember the sight 
all my life.” 

“It is strange,” said my comrade ; 
“he does not seem to be pleased. 
At Wurzen, the day after the bat- 
tle, he seemed rejoiced to hear our 
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‘Vive 2 Empereur /” and the generals 
all wore merry faces too. To-day 
they seem savage, and nevertheless 
the captain said that we bore off the 
victory on the other side of Leipsic.” 

Others thought the same _ thing 
without speaking of it, but there was 
a growing uneasiness among all. 

We found the regiment bivouacked 
near Kohlgarten. In every direc- 
tion camp-fires were rolling their 
smoke to the sky. A drizzling 
rain continued to fall, and the men, 
seated on their knapsacks around the 
fires, seemed depressed and gloomy. 
The officers formed groups of their 
own. On all sides it was whisper- 
ed that. such a war had never be- 
fore been seen ; it was one of exter- 
mination ; that it did not help us to 
defeat the enemy, for they only de- 
sired to kill us off, knowing that they 
had four or five times our number of 
men, and would finally remain mas- 
ters. 

Toward evening of the next day, 
we discovered the army of the north 
on the plateau of Breitenfeld. This 
was sixty thousand more men for the 
enemy. I can yet hear the maledic- 
tions levelled at Bernadotte — the 
cries of indignation of those who 
knew him as a simple officer in the 
army of the republic, who cried out 
that he owed us all—that we made 
him a king with our blood, and that 
he now came to give us the finishing 
blow. 

That night, as we drew our lines 
still closer around Leipsic, I gazed at 
the circle of fires which surrounded 
us, and itseemed as if the whole world 
was bent on our extermination. But 
I remembered that we had the honor 
of bearing the name of Frenchmen, 
and must conquer or die. 
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THE OLD 
Dip Doctor Lord dream that the 
world would pronounce him immor- 
tal for having formed an ill-assorted 
museum of effete ideas gathered from 
all the kingdoms of thought? While 
he was writing the sheets of Zhe Old 
Roman World, was he thinking of a 
political world, or an ecclesiastical 
world, or a literary world, or a milita- 
ry world, or conjuring up a visionary 
world? Did he base his claims to 
an imperishable name on his faculty 
to extract philosophical truth from 
historical facts, or on his powers of 
describing facts and communicating 
truths so as to be useful to his fellow- 
man, or on his irrepressible fluency 
in saying again and again, what had 
been better said again and again by 
others before? Did he intend to 
write a book ; or are the sixteen chap- 
ters’ of his volume sixteen indepen- 
dent and unrelated pamphlets, or 
sixteen stump speeches, or sixteen 
lectures, or sixteen spiritualistic effu- 
sions in a meandering mood of mind ? 
Did he write to instruct the stu- 
dent, or amuse the indolent, or de- 
light the world, or add to the lore of 
the learned? Did he ever read, in 
the original languages, the historians, 
the philosophers, the critics, the poets, 
the scientific writers on whose minds 
and merits he wrote; or has he seen 
them only as in a mirror, by means 
of encyclopedian dissertations, hand- 
books, and such second-hand deposi- 
tories? Did he think that the world 
would regard his compilations as a 
faithful reflector of ancient minds and 
ancient life ? 
There is, however, in Dr. Lord’s 
* The Old Roman World: the Grandeur and 


Failure of its Civilization. By John Lord, LL.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 


ROMAN 


World. 


WORLD.* 


Old Roman World food for thought. 
No one denies the importance of the 
high and momentous questions con- 
nected with the Roman name. It is 
an unquestionable fact that, in the his- 
tory of the human race, the Romansoc- 
cupy the most prominent position. To 
the eyes of the historian, the Roman 
world is, amongst the nations of by- 
gone centuries, what, to the eyes of 
the astronomer, the sun is amongst 
the heavenly bodies. The genera- 
tive causes of that outshining social 
edifice have occupied the most splen- 
did intellects in past ages, and have 
been analyzed anew in our day, ac- 
cording to his generalization, by Dr. 
Lord. To his mind it seems that 


the nations of the earth were welded 
into one body by the superior mili- 


tary mechanism of the Romans, and 
that the impaired efficiency of this 
military machinery, together with a 
certain mysterious fatality, produced 
the disintegration of the Roman 
empire, by destroying the cohesive 
qualities of Roman rule. Such 
is the pervading idea of his chap- 
ters. We know that vast empires 
have been born of the sword; but 
we have yet to learn that an empire 
embracing the nations, religions, and 
languages of the earth, could have 
been founded on, and conserved 
for centuries by, military mecha- 
nism. The Romans, like Attila, 
or Genghis Khan, or Alexander, or 
Sesostris, might have gone forth, 
and, either by bravery, or superior 
tactics, or vast levied armies, have 
overrun the nations of the earth; 
but military mechanism could never 
have raised and sustained through 
a long lapse of ages a mighty em- 
pire built on vanquished peoples. 
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And yet Rome not only conquered 
and incorporated independent races, 
but glued them to the centre Rome ; 
so much so, that they lost animosity, 
language, institutions, and nationali- 
ty to become Romans. Rome not 
only romanized Italy, but italianized 
the then known world. In the days 
of Hadrian and Trajan, the waves of 
the Mediterranean knew no lord but 
the Roman; from the margin of 
those seas were wafted the wealth 
and the produce of the world toward 
Rome; and far beyond that margin, 
through hundreds of miles, the genius 
and power of Rome were transform- 
ing the nations, building roads and 
palaces, founding cities, subdividing 
provinces, spreading the Latin lan- 
guage, and stamping the mind of 
Latium on the human race. From 
the Padus to Japugium the names of 
the Italian tribes were merged into 
the name of Rome. The 
Mesraim bowed before the 
eagle, and saw the traditions of two 
thousand years vanish away before 
the institutions of Rome. The Asia- 
tic cities renounced their pride of 
birth, and Greece yielded up a rich 
heritage of literary and military glo- 
ry. The fiery valor of the Gauls 
and the martial memories of western 
nations were surmounted by the un- 
conquerable energy of the Roman 
mind. ‘To Rome the known nations 
of the world became as handmaids, 
and paid homage through a dozen 
generations. Whatever had been 
great in the world, whatever power- 
ful, whatever beautiful, whatever re- 
nowned, whatever ennobling, was 
swallowed up in the mighty name of 
Rome. And when, amid the upheav- 
ing of humanity and the undulations 
of races, Rome sank as a ship ina 
troubled ocean, her spirit lived to 
elevate the Italian, the Frank, the 
Spaniard, the Norman, to be the 
princes of the families of mankind. 
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Could military mechanism have ac- 
complished such results? Could 
military mechanism, when it was no 
more, renovating influ- 
Does not Sallust assert the 
superiority of the Gauls to the Ro- 
mans in war? Besides, it is a ques- 
tionable point whether the military 
systems of the Greeks are not pre- 
ferable to the war tactics of the Ro- 
The Thessalian cavalry, and 
the Macedonian phalanx with its 
adaptability to evolutions, can. stand 
a strict critical comparison with the 
Roman equites and Roman legion. 
The variety of movements in the 
phalanx, despite its inflexible and 
inseparable character, may well com 
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played energy of the Roman combina- 
tion. That Polybius jud 
chanism of 
that of the Greek, m Ly be 
to the fact that he preferred at 
ing the subjugation of his countrymen, 
not to a superiority of valor, but of 
military manceuvres. 
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Does any. one 


suppose that the army of Pompey, 


twice as numerous as that of Cesar, 
was worsted through the defect of 
theoretic military mechanism, rather 
than through the deficiency of the 
qualities which make a soldier? If 
any one will take the trouble of writ- 
ing, in parallel columns, the organiza- 
tion, the sub-organizations, the war 
habiliments, the aggressive and de 
fensive weapons, the laws of army 
management in sieges, in march, in 
battle, and in the tent, as they existed 
in Italy and Greece, we would leave 
to his candid judgment the decision 
on the speculative excellence of Gre- 
cian and Roman war systems, con- 
sidered as awhole. And on the sea, 
the Romans were tyros when the 
Greeks had attained 
perfection. The Romans defeated 
the Carthaginians, not on a system 
indigenously reared on the waters of 


considerablé 
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Latium, but with a fleet formed after 
the fashion of an inimical craft 
wrecked on the Italian shore. In 
the progressive days of Rome, the 
nomenclature of the parts and naval 
acts of a Roman vessel was suggest- 
ed by, or adopted from, the preéxist- 
ing terminology of Greece. What 
thence? Do we depreciate the mili- 
tary mechanism of Rome? By no 
means. But we unhesitatingly ob- 
ject to placing it as the primary 
cause of the elevation of Rome to the 
pinnacle of power. Where Doctor 
Lord placed Roman military mecha- 
nism, he should have mentioned 
Roman character and Roman insti- 
tutions. In no place did character 
and institutions more powerfully con- 
cur to elevate the individual than in 
the city of old Rome, in the state of 
Latium, on the banks of the Tiber. 
The kings imparted a multifold and 
vigorous development to the martial, 
the religious, the esthetical, the 
governmental, the utilitarian tenden- 
cies of the people. ‘These fountains 
of grandeur poured their united 
streams of glory during the five cen- 
turies of the republic into a magnifi- 
cent reservoir, to empty which there 
was demanded the lapse of five hun- 
dred years of enfeebling despotism. 
It would be long to trace the single 
developments. But we can see, and 
might explain by facts that, in as 
far as Rome incorporated with an 
equalization other powers, so far 
did she strengthen and aggrandize 
herself ; whereas, incorporations sub- 
ject to inequality were co-causes of 
her destruction, In the books of the 
Machabees we see that the Jews, in 
their emergency, called in the Ro- 
mans as the justest amongst the 
Gentiles. In his preface Livy says: 
“Caterum aut me amor negotii sus- 
cepti fallit, aut nulla unquam respub- 
lica nec major, nec sanctior, nec bo- 
nis exemplis ditior fuit ; nec in quam 
VOL. VI.—48 


tam sere avaritia luxuriaque immi- 
graverint: nec ubi tantus tamdiuque 
paupertati ac parsimoniz honos fue- 
rit: adeo quanto rerum minus tanto 
minus cupiditatis erat. Nuper divi- 
tiz avaritiam at abundantes volupta- 
tes desiderium per luxum atque libi- 
dinem pereundi perdendique omnia 
invexere.” It is always safer to ac- 
cuse those that are dead than those 
with whom we live ; and surely, the 
historian that did not dread to attack 
the living, would not have failed to 
arraign the dead, had the dead de- 
served it. The expulsion and cause 
of expelling Tarquin, consecrated an 
individual self-respect which ever- 
more remained an important element 
in the Roman character. ‘This self- 
respect is the bulwark of individual 
freedom, and the most indestructible 
foundation of a social edifice. From 
it arose the acquisition by the popu- 
lace of the jus suffragit, jus commer- 
cit, jus connubii, jus honorum. It 
was the mine which blew up, first, 
the patricians, and then the nobles. 
Where did Dr. Lord learn that patri- 
cians and nobles are synonymous 
terms? ‘This self-respect imparted 
fortitude to the soldier, wisdom to the 
statesman, honor to the merchant. 
The individual was clothed with the 
majesty of his country. To uphold 
that majesty was the first duty of the 
Roman. Allied with self-respect, 
unchangeableness of purpose ap- 
pears as a trait of the Roman charac- 
ter. Athens might have been a 
Rome, had the Athenian spirit the 
persistency of the Roman. There 
was, perhaps, no formative element 
of the Roman character so promi- 
nent as the practical common sense 
which made them learners in all the 
departments of life. The Romans 
admitted the perfectibility of their 
institutions and practices, so as to 
adopt from foreigners whatever they 
deemedan improvement. The Spar- 
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tan loved his country as intensely 
and as devotedly as the Roman, but 
Sparta, rejecting the eclecticism of 
Rome, remained cramped and unde- 
veloped in its exclusiveness. ‘These 
qualities of the mind, together with a 
»hysical strength, such as appears 
from the saying of Pyrrhus, “ Had I 
the Romans for soldiers, I could con- 
quer the world,” led Rome along the 
highway of glory and power. 

It would be folly to follow Dr. 
Lord through the many subjects on 
which he speaks. We take the first 
chapter of his work as a specimen 
of the wild, thoughtless, rambling 
manner in which he writes. It is 
headed “The Conquests of the Ro- 
mans ;” but in it one finds a para- 
graph on “the lawfulness of war,” a 
paragraph on “the evils of war,” a 
few pages on “ Providence,” a dis- 
quisition on the immediate and ulti- 
mate consequences of the Crusades, 
a paragraph on Providence again, 


something on the aspirations of the 
South, a paragraph to show “how 
petty legends indicate the existence 


of great virtues,” a paragraph to 
show “how petty wars with neigh- 
boring states develop patriotism,” 
something on morals and Cato, whom 
he characterizes as “a hard, narrow 
statesman,” a chronicon Romanum, 
the history of the helepolis, a para- 
graph to show the necessity for the 
empire. Would any one imagine 
that the same man wrote of Rome 
under the emperors the following pas- 
sages: “The real (page 13) gran- 
deur of Rome is associated with the 
emperors. Great works of art ap- 
pear, and they become historical. 
The city is changed from brick to 
marble, and palaces, and _ theatres, 
and temples become colossal. There 
are more marble busts than living 
men. A liberal patronage is extend- 
ed to artists. Medicine, law, and 
science flourish. . . . The Aigh- 
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est state of prosperity is reached that 
the ancient world knew.” Again: 
“Rome (p. 69) yields her liberties, 
and imperial despotism begins its 
reign—hard, immovable, resolute— 
under which genius is crushed. Em- 
pire is added, but prosperity is un- 
dermined. The machinery is perfect, 
but life is fled.” Dr. Lord tells us 
that he loves to ponder on the sa- 
cred geese, but we would respect- 
fully direct his pondering to the 
inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
false pronouncements with which his 
volume teems. He considers the Cru- 
sades the worst wars in history, un- 
called for, unscrupulous, fanatical ; 
but, though they were uncalled for, 
unscrupulous, and fanatical, he styles 
Bernard, Urban, Philip,and Richard, 
great men, far-sighted statesmen, and 
asserts that “ the hand which guided 
that warfare between Europe and 
Asia was the hand that led the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt across the Red 
Sea ;” and those wars which he pro- 
nounces worst he declares to have 
developed the resources of Europe, 
built free cities, opened the horizon 
of knowledge, and given a new stimu- 
lus to all the energies of the Euro- 
pean nations. There are few who 
will agree with Dr. Lord when he 
says that the Romans “ despised 
literature, art, philosophy, agricul- 
ture, and even luxury when they 
were making their grand conquests.” 
He need only, read his own descrip- 
tion of the heroes who made the 
conquests to see the falsehood of 
his statements. ‘There are few, too, 
who will say that he describes the 
characters of the ancients with ac- 
curacy. We would especially no- 
tice his defect of appreciation in the 
case of Homer, of Sophocles, and of 
the Latin historians. The grand ex- 
cellence of Homer remains unseen 
by him. The raising up of hero af- 
ter and over hero, and the transfer- 
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ence of a collective glory to Achilles 
may be said to constitute the great- 
est marvel of the Iliad. This gene- 
rates the oneness which has been 
noticed and praised by all the an- 
cients. ‘The Doctor praises extrava- 
gantly Virgil’s epic, but every candid 
reader will confess that he feels un- 
concerned, and, it may be, weary, as 
he wades though the last half of the 
f£neid, whéreas he becomes more 
and more enraptured as he advances 
through the books of the Iliad. Dio- 
medes is as grand a warrior as 
fEneas, and we doubt very much 
whether Virgil could have raised a 
higher model than AZneas, whereas 
Homer has worked the climax 
through four or five to Achilles. 
Who believes, or has believed, that 
Demosthenes’ Philippics are more 
brilliant than his De Corona? To 


us Dr. Lord seems, in judging of the 
ancients, to have acted as a compiler 
rather than to stand boldly before 


the extant originals and pronounce 
his own judgment. When he does 
speak for himself, he seems to be 
more anxious to make himself sin- 
gular than to see and tell the truth 
with accuracy. Speaking of “the 
solitary grandeur of the Jewish muse 
and the mythological myths of the 
ante-Homeric songsters,” he looks 
rather in the light of a foolish fool 
than a serious writer communicating 
truth to a criticising world. 

It is curious, touchy, and, we might 
say, laughable, toread over Dr. Lord’s 
notions of the connection of the old 
Roman world with the church. Bos- 
suet’s idea of the old Roman empire 
being an instrument in the hands of 
God to propagate Christianity, has a 
deep fascination for our author; but 
Bossuet never gets the credit of it. 
We err very much if, in writing Zhe 
Old Roman World, Dr. Lord did not 
intend to elaborate this conception in 
a work which the world would recog- 
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nize as the rival of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, How does he do it? He 
discovers that there had existed an 
ineffable fatalism, according to which 
the Roman empire was doomed to die. 
What was old and heathen should dis- 
appear, that what was new and Chris- 
tian might arise. The fading away of 
the Roman reign was unworthy to be 
compared with the glories about to 
be manifested. What were they? 
Were they the beauties of a grand 
society whose teaching authority as 
to the things of eternity was to be 
the Holy Spirit, whose head and 
sanctifier was to be Christ—of a so- 
ciety to be sustained by the hand of 
God, elevated above all societies, 
extended and visible through the 
world such as Bossuet conceived ? 
Dr. Lord opines that, when Chris- 
tianity is embraced by all, it is cor- 
rupted, and may be said to be dead 
except with a few chosen spirits ; and 
when Christianity is embraced only 
by a few and is pure, it is valueless 
for the mass of mankind, being limi- 
ted and uninfluential. On either horn 
of the dilemma, Christianity may be 
regarded as an unimportant and un- 
profitable school for the multitude. 
Yet he says that the world march- 
es on in Christian progress. There 
are always some revivalists, some be- 
lievers, as the Puritans, in a pure 
and personal God ; and Providence, 
which “grandly and mournfully” eli- 
minates the Roman world, consoles. 
the human race by casting up, here 
and there, some select ones, some 
pure ones, some godly ones. But, 
if Dr. Lord merely wished to act the 
part of a noonday somnambulist or a 
dreamy rhapsodist, we would fain per- 
mit him to revel undisturbed in his 
reveries. We have, however, a right, 
as Catholics, to object tomisrepresen- 
tations of Catholic doctrine. There 
are many honest and righteous Pro- 
testant minds whose vision may be- 
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come jaundiced by the assertions of 
this writer. Where has he learned 
that the Virgin has been made the 
object of absolute worship? When 
he speaks of ceremonies, and fes- 
tivals, and pomps, he ought to look 
upon them as those do who use 
them. We have always been at a 
loss to understand what special en- 
mity some people have against a spe- 
cial sense. If the senses are chan- 
nels for communicating thought, why 
decry: the legitimate use of any 
one of them performing its own 
function? Why instruct through the 
ear and not through the eye? Does 
not a map surpass all language in 
communicating geographical know- 
ledge? Logically, one ought to 
praise God through the intuition of 
spirit vis-a-vis spirit and disown 
corporeal agents, eyes, tongue, ears, 
hands, physical actions ; or recognize 
all, provided they be means of com- 
municating thought. There is not 
and there never has been in the 
church, any imposing altar typical of 
Jewish sacrifices. As to the monks, 
either Lord admits the truth of what 
are called evangelical counsels, or 
he does not ; if he does, he should 
not be at war with the monks for ac- 
tuating what is true; if he does not, 
how does he get rid of the texts of 
the Bible which contain them? Did 
the monks effect nothing for the 
good of humanity? Were all the 
monks in pursuit of a purely contem- 
iplative life? Were there no teach- 
ers, no benefactors of the poor, no 
cultivators of deserts, and woods, 
and wildernesses amongst them? 
Were there no founders of cities, no 
evangelizers of savages? Surely, 
the disciples of Columbanus, of Bene- 
dict, of Basil, deserve something bet- 
ter than the following turgid rigma- 
role of a visionary fanfaron: “ Mo- 
nastic life (p. 559) ripened also in a 
grand system of penance and expia- 
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tory rights, such as characterized ori- 
ental asceticism. Armies of monks 
retired to gloomy and isolated places, 
and abandoned themselves to rhap- 
sodies, and fastings, and self-expia- 
tions in opposition to the grand doc- 
trine of Christ’s expiation. They 
despaired of society and abandoned 
the world to its fate—a dismal and 
fanatical set of men overlooking the 
practical aims of life. They lived 
more like beasts and savages than 
enlightened Christians—wild, fierce, 
solitary, superstitious, ignorant, fana- 
tical, filthy, clothed in rags, eating 
the coarsest food, practising gloomy 
austerities, introducing a false stand- 
ard of virtue, regardless of the com- 
forts of civilization, and careless of 
those great interests which were en- 
trusted to them to guard. 

The monks and hermits sought to 
save themselves by climbing to hea- 
ven by the same ladder that had 
been sought by the soofis and fakirs, 
which delusion had an immense in- 
fluence in undermining the doctrines 
of grace. Christianity was fast merg- 
ing itself into an oriental theosophy.” 
It is a sad thing to see, and a tor- 
menting thing to have to follow, 
through over six hundred pages, a 
man, rushing madly from subject to 
subject. We have no interest, ex- 
cept in the cause of truth and right, 
to censure Dr. Lord; and could 
we fairly, in the capacity of critic, 
have awarded him praise, we should 
have, without reluctance, and with 
warmth, performed the task. We 
should say that he must have la- 
bored long to compile his work; 
but if anything distinguishes that 
work, it is an unlikeness to the sour- 
ces from which it is presumed to 
have been gotten up. The ancients 
conceived of a whole, and elaborated 
the natural component parts to form 
that whole; in the work before us 
the formative materials produce as 
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grotesque a union as that in the 
minotaur, or centaur, or gorgon, or 
chimera, or hydra, or sphinx. In 
the ancients, we are pleased with a 
modesty which dreads alike the over- 
statement or the withholding of the 
truth ; Dr. Lord astounds us with an 
unblushing and unthinking reckless- 
ness of assertion. In presenting their 
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thoughts to the world, the Greeks and 
Romans were scrupulous down to the 
collocation of a particle ; Dr. Lord’s 
production is overgrown with exple- 
tives, ambiguities, redundancies, and 
repetitions. To any one accustomed 
to gaze on the chaste, crystal, and 
refreshing pages of classic lore, his 
volume is an unendurable eyesore. 


THE DIVINE LOADSTONE. 


“ Anp I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself.” 


THE 


DISCIPLE, 


Au me! what doth my feet restrain, 
That I thy cross behold— 
A loadstone all divine— 

Drawing men’s hearts with mystic chain 
As misers lured by gold, 
And yet it draws not mine?” 


THE 


MASTER, 


‘ My word is very truth, my son; 
All hearts to me should freely run ; 
And if I draw not thee 
As sweetly as the rest, 
’Tis thou who wouldst the loadstone be, 
And draw the hearts of men to thee— 
Their love doth mine contest.” 


THE 


DISCIPLE, 


Nay, Lord ; ’tis only for thy heart I pine.” 


THE 


“ Say’st so? 


MASTER. 


Then give me, also, all of thine.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE RIVAL 


LATE one afternoon, in the autumn 
of the year 1779, a gentleman, walk- 
ing in the garden of the Tuileries, 
was observed by the guard near the 
gate of the palace private grounds, 
gesticulating in a manner to excite 
suspicion. He was plainly dressed, 
and advanced in years. When the 
sentinel saw him, after walking brisk- 
ly to and fro, and muttering half 
aloud, stop and lift his hand in a 
threatening manner toward the royal 
abode, he promptly arrested him. 
Calling two gens d’armes, he put the 
suspected man, supposed guilty of 
designs against the king, into their 
hands, to be conveyed to prison. 

At the gate they met a richly gild- 
ed open carriage, in which sat two 
ladies, with a child and nurse. The 
taller of the ladies wore a hat of dark 
velvet, with drooping plumes, and a 
mantle of the same, with a flowing 
dress of satin, the sleeves trimmed 
with richlace. The soldiers stopped 
to salute the young Queen Marie An- 
toinette, and the prisoner removed his 
hat and bowed low. At the same 
instant the lady leaned from the 
carriage, exclaiming, “ Ah! Master 
Gluck !” 

The queen laughed heartily when 
she heard her old music-master had 
just been arrested for disloyal prac- 
tices near the palace ; when he was 
only declaiming a passionate recita- 
tive out of his new opera! She in- 
sisted on his entering the carriage 
and going to the palace with her ; 
while the astonished guards went to 
report their mistake. 

Not unfrequently had the celebra- 
ted composer been the guest of the 
royal lady. He was.wont to visit her 
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in the garden of the Trianon, talking 
German with her, and exchanging re- 
miniscences of Vienna. When the 
opera-house in Paris had resounded 
with the applause called forth by the 
representation of one of his operas, 
and he was sent for to the royal box, 
the queen’s own hand had crowned 
him with the chaplet his genius had 
won. 

At this period the music-loving 
population of Paris was divided into 
partisans of the two rival composers, 
Gluck and Piccini. The merits of 
each were discussed in every circle, 
and comparisons were made, often 
with a confused war of tongues ; the 
dispute being, to whom the palm of 
superior greatness should be award- 
ed. Each had composed a piece on 
the same subject, which was shortly 
to be represented ; the success de- 
ciding which of the two should keep 
the field. 

Late the same evening a number 
of the Parisian connoisseurs and ar- 
tists were assembled in the brilliant- 
ly illuminated sa/on of the Café du 
Feu. Many of the wodblesse were to 
be seen, surrounded by critics, ama- 
teurs, etc., and the company was in a 
Babel of declamation and argument ; 
the battle-cries all over Paris being 
“Gluck” and “ Piccini.” Three 
young men, who had just entered, 
secured a place in a quiet side-room, 
where three others were seated ; one 
in a corner, deep in the shadow of 
a pillar. Comfortably ensconced in 
an arm-chair, this man sat with head 
leaning back, drumming with the fin- 
gers of one hand on the table, and 
taking no notice of anything that pas- 
sed. Another occupant of the room 
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was a handsome young Frenchman, 
vith deep blue eyes shaded with heavy 
brown lashes, and complexion of the 
rich brown of Provence; he was 
poorly dressed, but his manner was 
graceful and spirited. His compan- 
ion at the table was a long, thin, mid- 
dle-aged man, with an air of discon- 
tent and spite in his whole demeanor. 
He wore a rough brown peruke ; his 
features were heavy, and he had a 
pair of keen, squinting eyes, with a 
peevish, sinister twist about the 
mouth. He spoke French badly, 
his accent betraying the Saxon. He 
was speaking of Gluck, and ended 
his remarks by saying: “I cannot 
understand what a people of so much 
judgment and taste as the French find 
so great in this man !” 

“Are you speaking,” cried the 
young Frenchman, “of the creator 
of Armida, of Orpheus, of Lphige- 
nia 2”? 

“Ahem! yes. He is not esteemed 
highly among us in Germany, for 
he knows little or nothing of art- 
tules, as the learned Herr Forhel in 
Gottingen and other distinguished 
critics have proved.” 

“And you, a musician, a compo- 
ser,a German, speak thus!” exclaim- 
ed the young man. “TI know little 
of art-rules; but one thing I know 
and feel, the Chevalier Gluck has a 
grand and noble spirit. His music 
awakens elevated feeling ; no low or 
common thought can approach me 
while I listen to it ; even when spirit- 
less and dejected, my despondency 
takes flight before the lofty joy I 
feel in Gluck’s creations.” 

“ And think you,” cried young Ar- 
naut, who belonged to the other fac- 
tion, “ that the great Piccini would 
enter into a contest with your cheva- 
lier, did he not know he was to strive 
with a worthy adversary !” 

The German, nettled at the ques- 
tion, shuffled a little as he answered, 
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“Hem! I suppose not ; I only main- 
tain that M. Gluck is not the best 
composer, as the learned Herr For- 
hel has proved. With regard to a 
church style—” 

“Who is talking of church styles !” 
interrupted the brown youth, with 
vivacity. “The point is, a grand ope- 
ra style! Would your learned critics 
change Gluck’s Armida into a nun’s 
hymn, or have his wild motets of 
Tauris sung in the style of Pales- 
trina?” 

The squinting man moved in his 
seat, sipped his orangeade, and mut- 
tered: “The learned Herr Forhel 
has proved that the Chevalier Gluck 
understands nothing of songs.” 

“Nothing of songs!” echoed all 
the company, in surprise. The Ger- 
man continued: “ He cannot carry 
through an ordinary melody accord- 
ing to rule; his song is but an ex- 
travagant declamation.” 

The brown youth started to his 
feet in glowing indignation. “ You 
are not worthy to be a German, sir,” 
he cried, “thus to speak of your 
great countryman. All Paris ac- 
knowledges in Gluck a mighty art- 
ist ; the dispute is only whether he or 
Piccini is the greater. Gluck’s mu- 
sic is the true expression of feeling, 
alike removed from the cold con- 
straint of rules and from capricious 
innovation! Whether he would ex- 
cel in church or concert music—or 
would attempt it—we cannot tell ! 
He has set himself one glorious task, 
and pursues that with all the strength 
of a great spirit !” 

“ What is your name, young man?” 
sounded a sonorous voice from the 
corner behind him. 

The stranger, whom all turned to 
look at, had risen from his seat, and 
the light of the candles shone full 
upon his face. 

“The Chevalier Gluck !” exclaim- 
ed several voices. G!uck smiled and 
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bowed ; then turning to the brown 
youth, he repeated his question. 

“ My name is Etienne Mehul,” was 
the modest reply. 

“ You are a musician, I perceive,” 
said Gluck. “Will you call at my 
house? Here is my address.” 

Handing him the card, he turned 
to the squinting German, who sat em- 
barrassed, and spoke to him with un- 
disguised contempt: 

“Mr. Elias Hegrin! It is an un- 
expected pleasure to see you in Paris ; 
yet a pleasure—for I like to tell you 
honestly what a miserable rascal you 
are! You think I understand noth- 
ing of the rules of music or of songs— 
eh! You thought differently in Vien- 
na, when you almost lived at my 
house, and received instructions in 
music from me, and took what I pro- 
cured for you from patrons, and what 
I gave you out of my own pocket! 
You became my enemy because I 
candidly told you you could master 
only the lifeless form, not the spirit. 
You seek what you can never ob- 
tair—not for the sake of art, but for 
your own temporary advantage. You 
would do better as an honest tailor 
or shoemaker, than a mean musician! 
You could not forgive my telling you 
this! and so you go and abuse me in 
Gottingen! Go and do better, if you 
can ; but I think that will be difficult ; 
for he who belies art because he can- 
not compass her, will be likely to re- 
main the rascal he has shown him- 
self! Adieu, Messieurs !” 

Gluck nodded to young Mehul, and 
went out. 

Queen Marie Antoinette had a pri- 
vate morning reception of her friends 
at her favorite Trianon. Comte 
d’Artois, just returned to Paris from 
his hunting castle, had come with his 
brother, the Comte de Provence, to 
pay his respects to his beautiful sis- 
ter-in-law. They talked of the latest 
news in the capital, the balls, flirta- 
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tions, witticisms, spectacles, etc., and 
of the new entertainment expected 
in the contest between Gluck and 
Piccini; the anticipations of which 
kept all Paris in dispute. 

D’ Artois declared himself for Gluck. 
“ Your countryman,” he cried to the 
queen, “is a splendid fellow! He 
went on the chase with me, and made 
five shots one after the other. As to 
the Italians, they do not know how 
to hold a gun !” 

“T like the Italian music best,” 
said the Comte de Provence. “ You 
cannot well sing or dance to the 
German, as Noverre justly observes.” 

“Noverre had to dance to Ger 
man though !” cried the 
queen, laughing. ‘Then she told the 
story of the great dancing-master’s 
visit to Gluck, and how he had ven- 
tured to tell him that no dancer in 
the grand opera could dance to his 
music in the Scythian ballets ; and 
how Gluck, enraged, had seized the 
little man, and danced him through 
the whole house, up-stairs and down- 
stairs, singing the Scythian ballets ; 
and had asked him, when the breath 
was nearly knocked out of Noverre, 
“Well, sir, think you, now, a dancer 
in the grand opera can dance to my 
music?” to which the poor panting 
victim had gasped out an eager affir 
mative! The story was much laugh- 
ed at, and the arrogance of the opera 
artists commented on. 

A page entered and announced, 
“The Chevalier Gluck, come to give 
the queen a lesson on the piano.” 

Marie Antoinette ordered him to 
be admitted. 

“We were talking of you, M. 
Gluck,” said the Princess Elizabeth ; 
“ and her majesty praised you for an 
excellent dancing-master.” 

“ And my brother thinks you an 
expert in hunting, and on that ac- 
count he belongs to your party,” re- 
marked the Comte de Provence. 


music, 
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“Come,” cried the queen, “ you 
must not tease my good master! 
Leave him to save all his patience 
for his pupil—myself ! He will have 
need of it, I assure you!” 

“ Because, Antoinette,” said Gluck 
gravely, speaking in German, “ you 
do not play half so well as queen, as 
when you were archduchess.” 

The queen laughed as she answer- 
ed in the same language, “ Wait but 
a little, Christophe! your ears shall 
ring presently. Ladies and gentle- 
men, will you be quiet?” She spoke 
to them in French, as she went to 
open the piano. 

She inserted the key and turned 
it, perhaps too hastily ; for she could 
not open the instrument. After se- 
veral vain attempts, she called impa- 
tiently : 

“Come hither, Gluck, and help 
me!” 

Gluck tried, but with no better 
success ; the others took their turn ; 
but the lock resisted all their efforts. 
The queen looked vexed. 

“ What fool can have made such a 
lock ?” exclaimed Gluck. 

“Take care, chevalier, what you 
say,” said the Comte de Provence ; 
“the lock is of the king’s own mak- 
ing—of a new sort, I believe.” 

D’Artois went out, and in a few 
moments returned with the king. 
Louis XVI. wore a short jacket, his 
head covered with an unsightly lea- 
thern cap, his face glowing and be- 
grimed with soot, his hands were 
rough as those of a locksmith, and a 
bundle of keys and picklocks were 
fastened to his belt. He went up to 
the piano, and examined the lock 
with the earnest manner of an arti- 
san, tried several keys without suc- 
cess, shook his head dissatisfied, and 
tried others. Finding the right one 
at last, the lock yielded, and with an 
air of triumph, as if he had won a 
battle, he said, smiling on his wife, 
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“There, the piano is open! 
madame, you can play !” 

But so long a time had passed, 
that the queen had lost the inclina- 
tion. As she would not take her les- 
son, the Princess Elizabeth asked 
Gluck to play them something from 
his Jphigenia. He _ played the 
frenzy scene of Orestes. When he 
had finished it, the king exclaimed : 
“Excellent, chevalier! I am _ de- 
lighted. I will have your opera 
produced first, with all the care you 
like ; and I hope the success will 
gratify you.” 

Two more visitors were announced 
—Signor Piccini and the Chevalier 
Noverre, who started and colored in 
some embarrassment when he saw 
Gluck. The king commanded the 
two composers to salute each other, 
which they did with dignity, cordi- 
ality, and easy grace. After the 


Now, 


queen had spoken to them, the Che- 
valier Noverre reminded her majesty 


that she had been pleased to grant 
permission to Signor Piccini to play 
some new airs from his /phigenia be- 
fore her. 

Marie Antoinette assented, and 
asked Piccini what selection he had 
made ; to which he replied that No- 
verre had wished him to play the first 
Scythian dance. 

D’Artois burst into a laugh ; but 
the others restrained their mirth. At 
the queen’s command, Piccini seated 
himself at the piano, the Comte de 
Provence and Noverre beating time to 
his music. All the company thought 
Piccini’s Scythian dance more pleas- 
ing and better adapted to the grace 
of motion than that of Gluck. But 
D’ Artois whispered to the king that 
the dance, though admirable and 
full of melody, was better suited for 
a masked ball in the salon of the 
grand opera than for a private abode 
in Tauris. Gluck listened with ear- 
nest attention, evidently appreciating 
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the merits of his opponent ; but a 
light curl of his lips was seen, when 
Piccini indulged too freely in his 
pretty quaverings and_ tinklings. 
There was great applause when it 
was ended. Noverre praised the 
performance as displaying the inspi- 
riting rhythmus which alone would 
enable the dancer to give true ex- 
pression to his férouettes and en- 
terchats. 

“T agree with you, Monsieur No- 
verre,” interrupted Louis, “that Sig- 
nor Piccini’s music is admirable ; 
but I hope you will also make your- 
self acquainted with the music of the 
Chevalier Gluck.” 

Noverre replied timidly, that the 
Chevalier Gluck and he were on the 
most friendly terms. 

After the artists had left the royal 
abode, Gluck and Piccini took a 
courteous leave of each other. As 
Gluck stepped into his carriage, he 
said to Noverre: “ Do not, cheva- 
valier, forget his majesty’s command. 
If I made you dance against your 
will, it was to introduce you to my 
music. I regret I am not a profi- 
cient in the art of dancing ; yet I am, 
like yourself, chevalier of the order 
del’ Esprit, and in that character I 
wish you a good morning.” 

Piccini laughed at this, but No- 
verre looked vexed as Gluck drove 
away. 

The rehearsals and preparations 
for the representation of the two 
Ipiigenias were nearly complete, and 
the day was appointed when the 
masterpiece of Gluck was to receive 
the sentence of the Parisians. It 
was to be performed first ; the pre- 
ference having been yielded to him 
as the oldest of the two composers. 
He was at that time sixty-five. 

Treatises, learned and superficial, 
were published, upon Gluck and Pic- 
cini, the differences in their style and 
in the two operas ; all tinctured with 


party spirit, and many showing gross 
ignorance of music. The _perfor- 
mers, too, fell into dissension. Pic- 
cini had hard work to propitiate, 
by attentions and favors, some who 
were opposed to him, that his work 
might not be spoiled by their perver- 
sity. Gluck resorted to threats, and 
made his enemies afraid of him. He 
trusted to the excellence of his mot- 
to, “Truth makes its way through 
all things ;” and reflected that the 
worst success would not make a good 
work a bad one. 

On the morning of the final re- 
hearsal, the day before the first re- 
presentation, young Mehul was an- 
nounced. Gluck cordially welcomed 
him, and asked why he had not seen 
him before. 

“T feared to disturb you,” answer- 
ed the young man. “ But to-day my 
anxiety brings me.” 

“ Anxiety?” questioned Gluck. 

“You have enemies; your opera 
is to be produced to-morrow ! Should 
the success fall short of its merits—” 

“Then be it so,” said the master, 
smiling. 

“ You can say that so calmly ?” 

“Why not? Do you think of de- 
voting yourself to dramatic composi- 
tion ?” 

“It is my wish to do so.” 

“Work, then, with bold heart! 
Lay hold on what glowing inspiration 
brings you, and mould it with ear- 
nest heed! The great thing is, to 
stand firm, and go on with spirit and 
strength. The world makes this 
hard for the artist, and many fall in 
the conflict.” 

“You have won !” 

“Tf I have gone through life nei- 
ther a fool nora knave, still I have 
my faults. To some the All-Benevo- 
lent has granted to know but little, 
till what they have attained is wasted, 
or in danger of being lost. Happy 
he who apprehends the better part, 
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and holds it fast, though his heart 
be torn in the struggle! What will 
you say when I confess to you, that 
perception of the highest—the on/y 
good, came late—fearfully late to me! 
Music was all to me from earliest 
youth. When a boy, in lovely Bohe- 
mia, I heard her voice in the dense 
forest, the gloomy ravine, or the ro- 
mantic valley; on the bold, stark 
cliff; in the cheerful hunter’s call, or 
the hoarse song of stream and tor- 
rent. I thought there was nothing 
so great and glorious, that man, im- 
potent man, could not achieve it. 
Too soon I learned that something 
was impossible. How soon are the 
spirit’s wings clipped! Then come 
harassing doubts, false ambition, thirst 
of gain, envy, disappointed vanity, 
worldly cares ; the hateful gnomes of 
earth, that cling to you and drag you 
downward, when you would soar like 
the eagle toward the sun. Thus it 
isin youth, in manhood, in old age. 
One among many, redeemed from 
folly, discerns and appreciates the 
right, and might create the beautiful. 
But by that time the ardor and vigor 
of youth are gone ; and to his enthu- 
siasm, his newly acquired knowledge, 
there remains—a grave !” 

“More — much more —to you!” 
cried Mehul in deep emotion. 

“Perhaps it is true ; for when I 
burst the fetters of the unworthy and 
the base, there came to me a radiant 
vision from the pure, bright Grecian 
age. The work of holding it fast, and 
shaping it in the external world, is 
my last. And melancholy it is that a 
whole vigorous lifetime could not be 
consecrated alone to such a theme— 
or to yet higher ones. But I must 
submit in repentance and humility, 
for my shortcomings! I will bear it, 
whether these Parisians adjudge me 
fame and wealth, or hiss down my 
work.” 

The hour struck for the rehearsal, 
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and Gluck, accompanied by his young 
friend, went to the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

Nicolo Piccini, morose and out of 
humor, was walking up and down his 
room, glancing now and then at the 
manuscript of his opera that lay 
upon his writing-desk, At times he 
would go to the desk as if a happy 
thought had struck him, to add some- 
thing to the notes ; but the next in- 
stant he would let fall the pen, shake 
his head with a dissatisfied and mel- 
ancholy air, and resume his walk 
through the room. 

A knocking was heard ; and after 
it was repeated twice, Piccini opened 
the door. Elias Hegrin came in. 
The composer seemed disturbed at 
his presence, and gloomily asked 
what he wanted. Hegrin answered 
that the Chevalier Noverre had in- 
formed him Signor Piccini wished to 
see him. 

After a pause, Piccini admitted that 
he had sent for him. 

“And in what can I serve my 
honored patron ?” asked Elias. 

“ By speaking the ¢ruth /” sternly 
answered Piccini. “Confess that 
you spoke falsely, when you told me 
Gluck stirred up all his friends to 
make a party against me !” 

Elias Hegrin changed color, but 
he collected himself, and answered, 
“ T spoke the truth.” 

“It is false, Elias! It was the 
same when you told me you had 
read the manuscript of my adver- 
sary, and that the work hardly 
deserved the honors of mediocri- 
ty.” 

“Tt was the truth, Signor Piccini, 
and I repeat my opinon of the opera 
of the Chevalier Gluck.” 

“ So much the worse for your judg- 
ment! I have heard five rehearsals, 
and I must—ay, and w#// declare 
before all the world, that Gluck’s 
Iphigenia is the greatest opera I 
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know, and that in its author I ac- 
knowledge my master.” 

Elias stared in amazement. 

“TJ believed I had accomplished 
something worthy in my own work,” 
continued Piccini ; “ and, indeed, my 
design was pure; nor is my work 
altogether without merit ; but oh! 
how void and cold, how weak and 
insignificant does it seem to me, 
compared with Gluck’s gigantic crea- 
tion! Yes,creation! mine is only a 
work! a work that will vanish with- 
out atrace ; while Gluck’s /phigenia 
will endure as long as feeling for 
the grand and the beautiful is not 
dead in the hearts of men!” 

“ But, Signor Piccini,” stammered 
Elias. 

“ Silence !” interrupted Piccini. 
“Why have you slandered the noble 
chevalier, and striven to bring down 
his works and his character to your 
own level? Are you not ashamed of 
such pitiful behavior? In spite of 
Noverre’s recommendation, I have 
never fully trusted you ; for I know 
that Noverre hated Gluck for having 
wounded his ridiculous vanity. But 
I never thought you capable of such 
meanness as I find you guilty of. 
Gluck stir up his friends to make a 
party against me! Look at these 
letters in Gluck’s own hand, written 
to Arnaud, Rollet, Maurepas, wherein 
he judges my work thoroughly, dwel- 
ling upon the best parts, and entreats 
them to listen impartially to my opera 
as to his own, and to give an im- 
partial judgment, as he is anxious 
only for the truth! My patron, the 
Comte de Provence, persuaded those 
gentlemen to send me these let- 
ters, to remove my groundless sus- 
picions. I am deeply mortified that 
I ever condescended to make com- 
mon cause with you! You have de- 
ceived me! Now, tell me, what in- 
duced you to act in this dishonora- 
ble manner toward your benefactor ?” 
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Elias, shrunk into himself, replied 
in a lachrymose tone, “ Ah! I am 
an unhappy man, and deserve your 
sympathy! From boyhood I heard 
it said at home that I had extraordi- 
nary talent for music, and would be 
come a great composer, and win both 
wealth and fame. I studied zealous 
ly ; my first work was praised in the 
town where I lived; but when | 
went to Vienna, I could do noth- 
ing.” 

“Gluck took you by the hand in 
Vienna, supported you, gave you in 
struction, and corrected your works.” 

“He did so; but he likewise told 
me I had no genius, and that I never 
could be a great composer.” 

“ And did he deceive you? What 
have you proved yourself? You hate 
and slander him, then, because he 
honestly advised you to desist from 
useless efforts ?” 

Elias squinted sullenly, and shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

“Yes, I hate him!” he exclaimed 
fiercely. “Confound him! All the 
fame and gold are for him, and none 
for me! I will do him all the harm 
I can! I will embitter his life !” 

“ Begone !” cried Piccini, full of 
horror. “We have nothing more in 

Honor, religion, guide the 
true man ; your divinities are vanity, 
envy, cowardly malice! Such as you 
deserve no sympathy !” 

Full of spite and vexation, Elias 
Hegrin left the house. 

Piccini’s opera was admired, but 
that of Gluck obtained the victory, 
awakening universal enthusiasm. Af- 
ter its third representation, Gluck 
left the opera-house, followed by the 
acclamations of the enraptured mul- 
titude. Mehul was with him, going 
to sup at his house. 

When they entered Gluck’s draw- 
ing-room, both started with surprise 
to see a man wrapped in his mantle 
standing at the window and looking 


common. 
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out. As they came in, he turned 
round and faced them. 

“Signor Piccini!” exclaimed Gluck 
in surprise. 

“Tam not an unwelcome guest, I 
hope?” said the composer, with a 
smile. 

“Most welcome!” cried Gluck 
cordially, taking the offered hand and 
warmly pressing it, “I esteem and 
honor so noble an adversary !” 

“We are no longer adversaries !” 


THE 


THIs is the title of a book recent- 
ly published simultaneously in Lon- 
don and New York, and which bids 
fair to excite considerable attention 
east and west of the Atlantic. The 
author, Mr. John Francis Maguire, 
M.P., has long since attained to 
honorable distinction not only in 
Ireland, his, own country, but in 
the British House Commons, 
His visit to this country during the 
past year strengthened the favorable 
impression already made on those 
who had known him only through 
his published speeches and the pro- 
minent part he has taken for many 
years in the affairs of his native 
country. Heart and soul devoted to 
the best interests of that country, 
and of the Irish race everywhere ; 
thoroughly acquainted with the Cel- 
tic nature, its capabilities for pro- 
gress and improvement, and fervent- 
ly devoted to the faith which is the 
richest inheritance of Catholic Ire- 
land, Mr. Maguire felt anxious to see 
with his own eyes the actual condi- 
tion of the Irish in America, what 
advantages they had gained by emi- 
gration, and how far they had re- 
* The Irish in A merica. : 
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exclaimed Piccini. “Our strife is 
at an end. I acknowledge you as 
my master, and shall be happy and 
proud to call you my friend! Let 
the Gluckists and Piccinists dispute 
as they like ; Gluck and Piccini un- 
derstand each other!” 

** And love each other, too!” cried 
Gluck, with vivacity. ‘“ Indeed it 
shall be so!” 

The supper was enjoyed by the 
whole party. 


AMERICA.* 


tained and carried out in their new 
country the Christian traditions of 
the old. He accordingly visited Ame- 
rica, availing himself of the interval 
between the sessions of parliament, 
and, in so far as his limited time 
permitted, took personal observations 
on the state of “the Irish in Ameri- 
ca.” ‘The book before us is the re- 
sult of these observations. 

In the main, Mr. Maguire has gi- 
ven his readers a fair and correct 
view of his subject, vast and compre- 
hensive as it is ; he has taken pains 
to find out the exact condition of the 
people of whom he writes, in the new 
home across the wave to which they 
have carried their broken fortunes 
as a race. The opening paragraph 
of the first chapter is well adapted to 
interest the general reader. It is as 
follows : 

“Crossing the Atlantic, and landing at 
any city of the American seaboard, one is 
enabled, almost at a glance, to recdgnize 
the marked difference between the position 
of the Irish race in the old country and in 
the new. Nor is the condition of the Irish 
at both sides of the ocean more marked in 
its dissimilarity than are the circumstances 
and characteristics of the country from 
which they emigrated and the country to 
which they have come. In the old country, 
stagnation, retrogression, if not actual decay 
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—in the new, life, movement, progress ; in 
the one oppression, want of contidence, dark 
apprehension of the future—in the other, 
energy, self-reliance, and a perpetual look- 
ing forward to a grander development and 
a more glorious destiny. That the tone of 
the public mind of America should be self- 
reliant and even boastful, is natural in a 
country of brief but pregnant history —a 
country still in its infancy, when compared 
with European states, but possessing, in the 
fullest sense, the strength and vigor of man- 
hood—manhood in all its freshness of youth 
and buoyancy of hope. In such a country 
man is most conscious of his value: he is 
the architect of his country’s greatness, the 
author of her civilization, the miracle -work- 
er by whom all has been or can be accom- 
plished. Wherea few years since a forest 
waved in mournful grandeur, there are cul- 
tivated fields, blooming orchards, comforta- 
ble homesteads, cheerful hamlets—church- 
es, schools, civilization; where but the 
other day a few huts stood on the river’s 
bank, by the shore of a lake, or on some es- 
tuary of the sea, swelling domes and lofty 
spires and broad porticoes now meet the 
eye ; and the waters but recently skimmed 
by the light bark of the Indian are ploughed 
into foam by countless steamers. And the 
same man who performed these miracles of 
a few years since—of yesterday—has the 
same power of to-morrow achieving the 
same wondrous results of patience and en- 
ergy, courage and skill. But for him, and 
his hands to toil and his brains to plan, the 
vast country whose commerce is on every 
sea, and whose influence is felt in every 
court, would be still the abode of savage 
tribes, dwelling in perpetual conflict, and 
steeped in the grossest ignorance. Labor 
is thus a thing to be honored, not a badge 
of inferiority.” 

Mr. Maguire commences his Ame- 
rican four at Halifax, which, he says, 
“an enthusiastic Hibernian once 
described as ‘the wharf of the Atlan- 
tic.”” He finds that, in that city, 
and indeed, throughout the pro- 
vinces generally, the Irish form an 
important and influential element in 
the population. Of Halifax -he says 
in particular : 


“This Irish element is everywhere dis- 
cernible ; in every description of business 
and in all branches of industry, in every 
class and in every condition of life, from the 
highest to the lowest. There are in other 
cities larger masses Of Irish, some in which 
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they are five times and even ten times as 
numerous as the whole population of Hali- 
fax; but it may be doubted if there are 
many cities of the entire continent of Ame- 
rica in which they afford themselves fuller 
play for the exercise of their higher quali- 
ties than in the capital of Nova Scotia, 
where their moral worth keeps pace with 
their material prosperity.” —P. 3. 


Speaking of the progress of the 
faith in Nova Scotia, and of the ar- 
duous labors of the devoted mission- 
aries of years past and present, our 
author relates some facts that will 
no doubt astonish his European 
readers. In America they are nei- 
ther new nor strange ; for what is told 
of Nova Scotia either applies, or has 
applied, within the memory of some 


living, in a greater or less degree, to 


every part of the new world. 


“Within the last ten years a Nova Sco- 
tia priest has discharged the duties of a dis- 
trict extending considerably over one hun- 
dred miles in length; and while I was in 
Halifax, the archbishop appointed a clergy- 
man to the charge of a mission which would 
necessitate his making journeys of more than 
that many miles in extent. And when a mis- 
sionary priest, in 1842, the archbishop would 
make a three months’ tour from Halifax to 
Dartmouth, a distance, going and returning, 
of 450 miles ; and would frequently diverge 
ten or even twenty miles from the main line 
into the bush on either side, thus doing duty 
for a population of 10,000 Catholics who had 
no spiritual resource save in him and a de- 
crepit fellow-laborer on the brink of the 
grave. 

“Tt is not three years since a young Irish 
priest, then in the first year of his mission, 
received what, to him, was literally a death- 
summons. He was lying ill in bed when 
the ‘sick call’ reached his house, the pastor 
of the district being absent. The poor 
young man did not hesitate a moment; no 
matter what the consequence to himself, the 
dying Catholic should not be without the 
consolations of religion. To the dismay of 
those who knew of his intention, and who 
remonstrated in vain against what to them 
appeared to be an act of insanity, he start- 
ed on his journey, a distance of thirty-six 
miles, which he accomplished on foot, in 
the midst of incessant rain. It is not pos- 
sible to tell how often he paused involunta 
rily on that terrible march, or how he reel- 
ed and staggered as he approached its ter- 
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mination ; but this much is well ascertained 
—that scarcely had he reached the sick 
man’s bed, and performed the functions of 
his ministry, when he was conscious of his 
own approaching dissolution; and there 
being no brother priest to minister to him 
in his last hour, he administered the viati- 
cum to himself, and died on the floor of 
what was then, indeed, a chamber of death. 
Here was a glorious ending of a life only well 
begun. 

“ Bermuda is included within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Halifax, and to 
this fact is owing one of the most extraordi- 
nary instances of a ‘sick call’ on record. A 
Catholic lady in Bermuda was dying of a lin- 
gering disease, and knowing that further de- 
lay might be attended with consequences 
which she regarded as worse than death, 
she availed herself of the opportunity of a 
vessel then about to sail for Halifax to send 
for a clergyman of that city. The day the 
message was delivered to the clergyman, a 
vessel was to sail from Halifax to Bermuda, 
and he went on board at once, arrived in 
due course at the latter place, found the dy- 
ing lady still alive, administered to her the 
rites of the church, and returned as soon as 
possible to his duties in Halifax ; having, in 
obedience to this remarkable ‘sick call,’ ac- 
complished a journey of 1600 miles.” —P. 16. 


Not quite so interesting as this is 
the somewhat prolix account Mr. 
Maguire gives of his visit to Pictou, 
N. S., where he took passage for 


Prince Edward’s Island. We do 
not think his readers would have sus- 
tained any loss by his omission of 
several pages in which a certain 
“Peter,” resident in those parts, 
acted as his cicerone. “Peter” may 
have interested Mr. Maguire, but he 
will not interest his readers. ‘There 
is one paragraph, however, in con- 
nection with the visit to Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island that we may not pass 
over here, for the reason that it, too, is 
of general application. Mr. Maguire 
is speaking of St. Dunstan’s College 
in Charlottetown : 


“This college is supplied with every mo- 
dern requirement and appliance, and is un- 
der the able presidency of the Rev. Angus 
McDonald, a man well qualified for his im- 
portant task, and whose title of ‘ Father 
Angus’ is as affectionately pronounced by 
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the most Irish of the Irish as if it were ‘ Fa- 
ther Larry,’ or ‘Father Pat.’ The Irish 
love their own priests; but let the priest 
of any other nationality—English, Scotch, 
French, Belgian, or American—only exhibit 
sympathy with them, or treat them with 
kindness and affection, and at once he is as 
thoroughly ‘their priest’ as if he had been 
born on the banks of the Boyne or the 
Shannon. ‘Father Dan’ McDonald, the 
vicar-general, is a striking instance of the 
attachment borne by an Irish congregation 
to a good and kindly priest ; and I now the 
more dwell on this thorough fusion of priest 
and people inlove and sympathy, because of 
having witnessed with pain and sorrow the 
injurious results, alike to my countrymen 
and to the church, of forcing upon almost 
exclusively Irish congregations clergymen 
who, from their imperfect knowledge of the 
Irish tongue, could not for a long time 
make themselves understood by those over 
whom it was essential they should acquire 
a beneficial influence.”—Pp. 46, 47. 


Very interesting is our author’s ac- 
count of the Irish settlements in 
Prince Edward’s Island and New 
Brunswick ; one of the latter, John- 
ville, commenced within a few years, 
under the auspices of Right Rev. Dr. 
Sweeny, Bishop of New Brunswick, 
furnishes a striking proof of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by settling on 
the land, instead of congregating in 
the over-crowded cities. The bene- 
ficent effect on their morals, the cul- 
tivation of kind feeling and fraternal 
charity amongst the settlers by the 
formation of these rural colonies is 
happily described in the following 
passage : 

“ The settlers of Johnville are invariably 
kind to each other, freely lending to a neigh- 
bor the aid which they may have the next 
day to solicit for themselves. By this mu- 
tual and ungrudging assistance, the construc- 
tion of a dwelling, or the rolling of logs and 
piling them in a heap for future burning, has 
been quickly and easily accomplished ; and 
crops have been cut and gathered in safety, 
which, without such neighborly aid, might 
have been irrecoverably lost. This necessary 
dependence on each other for mutual help 
in the hour of difficulty draws the scattered 
settlers together by ties of sympathy and 
friendship ; and while none envy the pro- 
gress of a neighbor, whose success is rather 
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a subject for general congratulation, the 
affliction of one of these humble families 
brings a common sorrow to every home. I 
witnessed a touching illustration of this fra- 
ternal and Christian sympathy. Even in the 
heart of the primitive forest we have sick- 
ness, and death, and frenzied grief, just as 
in cities with histories that go back a thou- 
sand years. A few days previous to my 
visit a poor fellow had become mad, his in- 
sanity being attributed to the loss of his 
young wife, whose death left him a despair- 
ing widower with four infant children. He 
had just been conveyed to the lunatic asy- 
Jum, and his orphans were already taken by 
the neighbors, and made part of their fami- 
lies.”—P. 68. 


“ On our return to St. John,” says 
Mr. Maguire, “ we met the postmas- 
ter-general—a Scotchman—who had 
recently paid an official visit to the 
settlement ; and he was loud in the 
expression of his astonishment at the 
progress which the people had made 
in so short a time, and at the unmis- 
takable evidences of comfort he be- 
held in every direction. The settle- 
ment of Johnville,” he goes on, “is 
but one of four which Dr. Sweeny 
has established within a recent time. 
He has thus succeeded in establish- 
ing, as settlers, between 700 and 800 
families, or, at an average of five per- 
sons to each family, between 3500 
and 4000 individuals.” 

This one fact shows what might be 
done in that way for the social and 
moral improvement of many, many 
thousands of “ the Irish in America,” 
who need some favorable change in 
their condition, if they are to be say- 
ed from total destruction. If the 
vast superfluous populations of the 
cities could only be induced to scat- 
ter abroad through the rural districts, 
and work as laborers until they could 
afford to purchase land, much misery 
and degradation would be avoided. 
The Irish are chiefly an agricultural 
people at home; why will they not 
understand that those who were far- 
mers or laborers “in the old coun- 
try” would be most likely to succeed 
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by following the same pursuits here ? 
All the portions of Mr. Maguire’s 
book relating to these Irish settle- 
ments are both useful and interesting. 
Of the progress of the Irish and their 
cherished faith in St. John’s, the capi- 
tal of New Brunswick, our author says : 

“Forty years since, an ordinary room 
would have afforded sufficient accommoda- 
tion to the Catholic worshippers of that day : 
now congregations of two thousand or three 
thousand pour out on Sundays and holidays 
through the sculptured portals of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception. On All 
Saints’ Day I beheld such a congregation 
issuing from an early mass, filling the street 
in front of the splendid building ; and from 
the appearance of the thousands of well- 
dressed, respectable-looking people, who 
passed before me, I could appreciate not 
only the material progress of the Irish in 
St. John, but the marvellous development 
of the Catholic Church in that city.”—P. 89. 

Passing on into the Canadas, Mr. 

Maguire finds the Irish occupying as 
prominent a position as in any of 
the Lower Provinces. “ Entering 
Canada at Quebec,” he says, “the 
presence of a strong and even influ- 
ential Irish element is at once obser- 
vable. In the staple industry of this 
fine old city—the lumber trade—the 
Irish take a prominent part. . 
It is pleasant to hear that not only 
are the Irish in Quebec, and indeed 
along the St. Lawrence, among the 
most industrious and energetic portion 
of the population, but that they are 
thrifty and saving, and have acquired 
considerable property. Thus, along 
the harbor, from the Champlain mar- 
ket westward to the limits of the 
city, an extent of two miles, the pro- 
perty, including wharves, warehouses, 
and dwelling-houses, belongs princi- 
pally to the Irish, who form the bulk 
of the population in that quarter. 
And by Irish I here mean Catholic 
Irish.” 

Following the course of the St. 
Lawrence, he reaches Montreal, and 
he thus describes the position of the 
Irish there : 
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“In no part of the British Provinces of 
North America does the Catholic Irishman 
feel himself so thoroughly at home as in 
the beautiful and flourishing city of Mon- 
treal. He is in a Catholic city, where his 
religion is respected, and his church is sur- 
rounded with dignity and splendor. In 
whichever direction he turns, he beholds 
some magnificent temple—some college, or 
convent, or hospital—everywhere the cross, 
whether reared aloft on the spire of a noble 
church, or on the porch or gable of an asy- 
lum or a school. In fact, the atmosphere 
he breathes is Catholic. Therefore he finds 
himself at home in the thriving commercial 
capital of Lower Canada. In no part of 
the world is he more perfectly free and in- 
dependent than in this prosperous seat of 
industry and enterprise, in which, it may be 
remarked, there is more apparent life and 
energy than in any other portion of the Bri- 
tish Provinces. It is not, then, to be won- 
dered at that the Catholic Irish are equal in 
number to the entire of the English-speak- 
ing Protestant population, including English, 
Scotch, and Irish. It is estimated that the 
Irish Catholics are now not less than thirty 
thousand. Of these a large proportion 
necessarily belong to the working classes, 
and find employment in various branches of 
local industry. Their been 
rapid and striking. Fifty years since, there 
were not fifty Irish Catholic families in Mon- 
treal. It is about that time since Father 
Richards, an American, took compassion 
upon the handful of exiles who were then 
friendless and unknown, and gathered them 
into a small sacristy attached to one of the 
minor churches, to speak to them in a lan- 

age which they understood, In thirty 
years afterward their number had increased 
to eight thousand, and now they are not un- 
der thirty thousand.”—P. 96, 


increase has 


Much more than he has said, Mr. 
Maguire might have said about the 
Irish in Montreal, and the positions 
of honor and emolument to which 
many of them have attained. Of the 
city itself, he digresses to speak as 
follows : 


“Tt is foreign to the purpose of this book 
to describe the public institutions and build- 
ings of any place ; but I cannot refrain from 
expressing my admiration of Montreal, which 
isin every respect worthy of its high reputa- 
tion, It has an air at once elegant and solid, 
many of its streets spacious and alive with 
traffic and bustle, its places of doin& busi- 
ness substantial and handsome ; .its public 
buildings really imposing, and its churches 
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generally splendid, and not a few of them 
positively superb. This description of the 
churches of Montreal is not limited to the 
Jesuits’ Church, the stately Paroisse, and 
the grand church of St. Patrick, of which 
the Irish are deservedly proud ; it applies 
with equal propriety to the Episcopalian 
Cathedral, and more than one church be- 
longing to the dissenting bodies. Montreal 
is rich in all kinds of charitable, educational, 
and religious institutions; and such is the 
influence and power of the Catholic element, 
that this beautiful city, which is every day 
advancing in prosperity and population, is 
naturally regarded by the Catholic Irishman 
as a home. Theshumble man sees his co- 
religionists advancing in every walk of life, 
filling positions of distinction—honored and 
respected ; and, instead of mere toleration 
for his faith, he witnesses, in the magnifi- 
cent procession of Corpus Christi, which 
annually pours its solemn splendor through 
the streets, a spectacle consoling alike to 
his religious feeling and his personal pride.” 

Although it is not exactly germane 
to our subject, we must be pardoned 
for giving in this connection Mr. Ma- 
guire’s observations on the admira- 
ble system of education, of which 
Catholic Lower Canada may well be 
proud. 


“Education in Lower Canada is entirely 


free. Each denomination enjoys the most 
complete liberty, there being no compulsion 
or restriction of any kind whatever. And 
the magnificent Laval University, so called 
after a French bishop, enjoys and exercises 
every right and privilege possessed by the 
great universities of England. This univer- 
sity, which is eminently Catholic, obtained a 
charter conferring upon it all the powers 
that were requisite for its fullest educational 
development. 

“The rights of the Protestant minority 
are protected in the amplest manner, as 
well by law as by the natural tendency and 
feeling of the majority ; for there are no peo- 
ple more liberal and tolerant, or more averse 
to any kind of aggression on the faith or opi- 
nions of others, than the French Canadians ; 
and the Irish Catholics too well remember 
the bitterness caused by religious strife in 
the old country, to desire its introduction, 
in any shape or form, or under any guise or 
pretence, into their adopted home. There 
are abundant means of education within 
every man’s reach ; and it is his own fault 
if his children do not receive its full advan- 
tage. But the Irishman, whatever may be 
his own deficiencies as to early training,. 
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rarely neglects that of his children ; and in 
Canada, as in the States, the fault attributed 
to him is not that he neglects to educate 
them at all, but that he is tempted to edu- 
cate them rather too highly, or too ambitious- 
ly, than otherwise.”—Pp. 95, 96. 
Following the widely-scattered 
Irish race along the rivers and 
through the forests of the great nor- 
thern countries, Mr. Maguire happi- 
ly describes what they have done 
and are doing in Upper Canada, as 
Protestant, nearly, as Lower Canadais 
Catholic. Even theré, he shows us, 
Catholicity is making as rapid pro- 
gress as in any part of America, 
and there, as in many other parts of 
the world, its marvellous growth cor- 
responds with that of the Irish race. 
Mr. Maguire’s account of his travels 
in Upper or Western Canada is, in- 
deed, highly interesting. It was his 


good fortune to meet in Hamilton, 
C. W., a well-known and much-honor- 
ed patriarch-priest, Very Rev. Mr. 
Gordon, vicar-general of that dio- 


cese, from whom he obtained much 
valuable information concerning the 
Irish Catholic people of Western 
Canada. Mr. Maguire says in this 
connection : 


“ There is still living in Hamilton, Wes- 
tern Canada, as vicar-general of the dio- 
cese, an Irish priest—Father Gordon, from 
Wexford—who has witnessed astonishing 
changes in his time. He has seen the city 
founded, and the town spring up, the forest 
cleared, and the settlement created ; the rude 
log chapel, in which a handful of the faithful 
knelt in the midst of a wood, replaced by the 
spacious brick church in which many hun- 
dreds now worship. And not only has 
he witnessed astonishing changes, but has 
himself done much to effect the changes 
which he has lived to see accomplished. 

- + Father Gordon had charge of the back 
townships, twenty-four in number. We 
must appreciate the extent of his spiritual 
jurisdiction when we learn that a township 
comprised an area of twelve miles square ; 
and Father Gordon had to attend twenty- 
four of these. . . . Father Gordon 
spent half his time in the saddle ; and though 
he: spared neither himself nor his horse—but 
himself much less than his horse—it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could visit 
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the more distant portions of his mission 
oftener than twice or thrice a year ; many a 
time did the active missionary lose his way 
in the midst of the woods, and after hours 
of weary riding find himself, in the dusk of 
the evening, in the very same spot from 
which he set out in the morning !”—Pp. 112, 
sz7. 


Some of Father Gordon’s early ad- 
ventures in the wild Canadian forests, 
are extremely interesting, but for 
them we must refer the reader to the 
book itself. Father Edward Gordon 
is nearly the last of the noble band 
of Irish missionaries who went to 
those remote regions with the first 
instalments of the Irish exodus that 
reached there. Another, his friend 
and fellow-laborer, Very Rev. Mr. 
McDonagh, died but a year or two ago 
at Perth, in the diocese of Kingston, 
of which diocese he was vicar-gen- 
eral. A third, if we mistake not, is 
still living, namely, Father Brennan, 
of Bellville, C. W. These are the 
men who laid the foundations of the 
Catholic Church in those parts of 
Upper Canada. In the Scotch set- 
tlements farther east, there are still 
a very few of the old Scotch mission- 
aries remaining, chiefly McDonalds. 

One of the most thrillingly inter- 
esting portions of the book is that 
devoted to the account of the terrible 
ship-fever brought to Canada by the 
Irish emigrants in the ever-memo- 
rable years of 1847-8. Our author’s 
description of its ravages at Grosse 
Isle, the quarantine station of Quebec, 
at Point St. Charles, Montreal, and in 
the cities of Upper Canada, is of deep 
and painful interest. The adoption of 
the orphan children of the poor Irish 
emigrants —of whom twelve thou- 
sand perished at Grosse Isle alone— 
by the friendly French Canadians, is 
beyond expression touching. How 
the good Canadian priests and bish- 
ops took charge, and induced their 
people to take charge of these “ chil- 
dren of the faithful Catholic Irish,” 
as they expressively called the poor 
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orphans, is told by Mr. Maguire with 
the grace of a poet and the skill of 
adramatist. Yet the picture is noth- 
ing overdrawn, as the writer of this, 
and many others yet living, can bear 
witness from their own sad memories 
of those sorrowful days. 

Outside the Catholic Church no 
such spectacle of charity was ever 
seen as that which met the eyes of 
the Canadian people in Montreal and 
their other cities in those two disas- 
trous years, but especially the first. 
The following passage will give some 
idea of the extent to which Christian 
heroism was carried then and there : 


“The horrors of Grosse Isle had their 
counterpart in Montreal. 

“ As in Quebec, the mortality was greater 
in 1847 than in the year following ; but it 
was not till the close of 1848 that the plague 
might be said to be extinguished, not with- 
out fearful sacrifice of life. During the 
months of June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, the season when nature wears her 
most glorious garb of loveliness, as many as 
eleven hundred of ‘ the faithful Irish,’ as the 
Canadian priest truly described them, were 
lying at one time in the fever-sheds at Point 
St. Charles, in which rough wooden beds 
were placed in rows, and so close as scarcely 
to admit of room to pass. In these mise- 
rable cribs the patients lay, sometimes two to- 
gether, looking, asa Sister of Charity wrote, 
‘as if they were in their coffins,’ from the 
box-like appearance of their wretched beds. 
Throughout those glorious months, while 
the sun shone brightly, and the majestic riv- 
er rolled along in golden waves, hundreds of 
the poor Irish were dying daily. The world 
outside was gay and glad, but death was 
rioting in the fever-sheds. It wasa moment 
to try the devotion which religion inspires, 
to test the courage with which it animates 
the gentlest breast. First came the Grey 
Nuns, strong in love and faith ; but so ma- 
lignant was the disease, that thirty of their 
number were stricken down, and thirteen 
died the death of martyrs. There was no 
faltering, no holding back ; no sooner were 
the ranks thinned by death than the gaps 
were quickly filled; and when the Grey 
Nuns were driven to the last extremity, the 
Sisters of Providence came to their assis- 
tance, and took their place by the side of 
the dying strangers. But when even their 
aid did not suffice to meet the emergency, 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, though cloistered 
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nuns, received the permission of the bishop 
to share with their sister religious the hard- 
ships and dangers of labor by day and night. 

“«*T am the only one left,’ were the thrill- 
ing words in which the surviving priest an- 
nounced from the pulpit the ravages that 
the ‘ ocean plague’ had made in the ranks of 
the clergy. With a single exception, the 
local priests were either sick or dead. Eight 
of the number fell at their posts, true to their 
duty. The good Bishop, Monseigneur Bour- 
get, then went himself, to take his turn in 
the lazar-house ; but the enemy was too 
mighty for his zeal, and having remained 
in the discharge of his self-imposed task for 
a day and a night, he contracted. the fever, 
and was carried home to a sick-bed, where 
he lay for weeks, hovering between life and 
death, amid the tears and prayers of his 
people, to whom Providence restored him 
after a period of intense anxiety to them, 
and long and weary suffering to him. 

“When the city priests were found inade- 
quate to the discharge of their pressing 
duties, the country priests cheerfully re- 
sponded to the call of their bishop, and came 
to the assistance of their brethren; and of 
the country priests not a few found the grave 
and the crown ofthe martyr.”—Pp. 145, 146, 
148. 


After a glance at the Irish in 
Newfoundland, where, in proportion 
to their numbers, and the extent of 
the island, they have done fully as 
much for their own advancement and 
that of religion, as in any other part 
of America, Mr. Maguire, before 
crossing the great waters that sepa- 
rate British America from the United 
States makes these pertinent remarks 
on the Irish exodus generally : 


“There are few sadder episodes in the 
history of the world than the story of the 
Irish exodus. Impelled, to a certain de- 
gree, by a spirit of adventure, but mainly 
driven from their native land by the operation 
of laws which, ifnot opposed to the genius of 
the people, were unsuited to the special] cir- 
cumstances of their country, millions of the 
Trish race have braved the dangers of an un- 
known element, and faced the perils of a new 
existence, in search of a home across the 
Atlantic. At times, this European life- 
stream flowed toward the new world in a 
broad and steady current; at others, it as- 
sumed the character of a resistless rush, 
breaking on the shores of America with so 
formidable a tide as to baffle every anticipa- 
tion, and render the ordinary means of hu- 
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mane or sanitary precaution altogether in- 
adequate and unavailing.” —P. 179. 


Having crossed into the territory 
of the United States, Mr. Maguire 
very judiciously prefaces his account 
of what he saw amongst the Irish 
there, by a long and carefully writ- 
ten account of the dangers to which 
emigrants and their pockets are ex- 
posed in New York, the great centre 
of emigration. This is one of the 
most useful portions of the work, and 
should be read, if possible, by every 
intending emigrant to the United 
States. The greater part of Chapter 
X. is devoted to it, comprising some 
amusing and characteristic anecdotes 
and some very important directions 
for the guidance of newly-arrived emi- 
grants. 

Mr. Maguire next turns his atten- 
tion to the tenement-houses of New 
York, and the sanitary condition of 
their inhabitants. He devotes much 
space to this, and his remarks are 
clear, practical, and judicious. He 
evidently examined the condition 
even of the poorest and most wretch- 
ed of the Irish in this metropolis. 
He speaks, in this connection, ear- 
nestly and feelingly on the great mis- 
take, the terrible mistake made by 
those emigrants who, being farmers 
or country people at home, remain 
huddled together in the great cities 
here, instead of spreading abroad 
over the fertile regions of America, 
where land is to be had cheap, in 
some places almost for the asking. 


“Let it not be supposed that, in my ear- 
nest desire to direct the practical attention 
of my countrymen, at both sides of the At- 
lantic, to an evil of universally admitted 
magnitude, I desire to exaggerate in the 
least. From the very nature of things, the 
great cities of America — and, in a special 
degree, New York — must be the refuge of 
the unfortunate, the home of the helpless, 
the hiding-place of the broken-down, even 
of the criminal ; and these, while crowding 
the dwelling-places of the poor, and strain- 
ing the resources and preying on the charity 
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of their communities, multiply their existing 
evils, and add to their vices. Still, in spite 
of the dangers and temptations by which 
they are perpetually surrounded — dangers 
and temptations springing even from the 
very freedom of republican institutions, no 
less than from the generous social habits of 
the American people —there are thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, of Irish-born citi- 
zens of the United States, residing in New 
York and in other great cities of the Union, 
who are, in every respect, the equals of the 
best of American population — honorable 
and upright in their dealings ; industrious, 
energetic, and enterprising in business ; in- 
telligent and quick of capacity ; progressive 
and go-ahead ; and as loyally devoted to the 
institutions of their adopted country as if 
they had been born under its flag. Never- 
theless, I repeat the assertion, justified by 
innumerable authorities—authorities beyond 
the faintest shadow of suspicion—that the 
city is not the right place for the Irish peas- 
ant, and that it is the worst place which he 
could select as his home.”—Pp. 235-236. 


Mr. Maguire’s limited time did not 
permit him to travel much in the in- 
terior of any State; he could but 
visit the principal cities. 


His ac- 
count of the Middle, Southern, and 
gréat Western States, is written in 
general terms ; he speaks at some 
length of the Irish settlements in the 
new States and territories, of the vast 
resources of the country, and the 
enormous quantity of public lands at 
the disposal of the United States 
government. After descrtbing the 
progress of the Irish in the West and 
North-west, he adds : 


“It is not at all necessary that an Irish 
immigrant should go West, whatever and 
how great the inducements it offers to the 
enterprising. There is land to be had, under 
certain circumstances and conditions, in al- 
most every State in the Union. And there 
is no State in which the Irish peasant who 
is living from hand to mouth in one of the 
great cities as a day-laborer, may not im- 
prove his condition by betaking himself to 
his natural and legitimate avocation — the 
cultivation of the soil. Nor is the vast re- 
gion of the South unfavorable to the labori- 
ous and energetic Irishman. On the con- 
trary, there is no portion of the American 
continent in which he would receive a more 
cordial welcome, or meet with more favora- 
ble terms. This would not have been so 
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before the war, or the abolition of slavery, 
and the upset of the land system, which was 
based upon the compulsory labor of the ne- 
Before the war, the Jand was held in 
mass by large proprietors, and, whatever its 
quantity, there was no dividing or selling it 
—that is, willingly ; for, when land was 
brought to the hammer, the convenience of 
the purchaser had to be consulted. But 
there was no voluntary division of the soil, 
no cutting it up into parcels, to be occupied 
by small proprietors. Now, the state of 
things is totally different.” —P. 252. 


gro. 


Our author seems much impressed 
with the advantages offered by the 
“magnificent State of California” to 
Irish emigrants. Of it he says: 

“There is not a State in the Union in 
which the Irish have taken deeper and 
stronger root, or thriven more successfully, 
than California, in whose amazing progress 
— material, social, and intellectual — they 
have had a conspicuous share. For nearly 
twenty years past, this region has been asso- 
ciated in the popular mind with visions of 
boundless wealth and marvellous fortunes ; 
and it may be interesting to learn under 
what circumstances the Irish became con- 
nected with a country of such universal re- 
pute, and of whose population they form a 
most important and valuable portion.” — P, 
262. 

Mr. Maguire waxes eloquent over 
the benefits conferred on his country- 
men, in all the cities of America, by 
temperance societies. He deplores, 
over and over again, the fatal pro- 
pensity to spirituous liquors, of which 
he everywhere saw lamentable in- 
stances amongst his countrymen in 
America. He says, in many places, 
that drink, and drink alone, is the 
cause why so many of the Irish do 
not find in the new world that suc- 
cess which crowns the efforts of so 
many thousands and even millions 
of their race. “ Drink, accursed 
drink,” he says, “is the cause why 
so many of the Irish in America fail, 
and fail miserably.” On the other 
hand, he saw, wherever he went, east, 
west, north, and south, that those 
among them who attained to wealth 
and position were all sober men, 
many of them “ teetotalers.”’ 
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The love of home and kindred, 
which is one of the most beautiful as 
it is one of the strongest traits in the 
Irish character, is duly noted by Mr. 
Maguire as distinguishing them in 
America. ‘The many and great sac- 


rifices made by Irish emigrants here, 
and especially by servant-girls, are 
thus described by our author : 


“The great ambition of the Irish girl is 
to send ‘something’ to her people, as soon 
as possible after she has landed in America ; 
and, in innumerable instances, the first tid- 
ings of her arrival in’ the new world are 
accompanied with a remittance, the fruits of 
her first earnings in her first place. Loving 
a bit of finery dearly, she will resolutely 
shut her eyes to the attractions of some en- 
ticing article of dress, to prove to the loved 
ones at home that she has not forgotten 
them ; and she will risk the danger of insuf- 
ficient clothing, or boots not proof against 
rain or snow, rather than diminish the 
amount of the little hoard to which she is 
weekly adding, and which she intends as a 
delightful surprise to parents who, possibly, 
did not altogether approve of her hazardous 
enterprise. To send money to her people, 
she will deny herself innocent enjoyments, 
womanly indulgences, and the gratifications 
of legitimate vanity ; and such is the gene- 
rous and affectionate nature of these young 
girls, that they regard the sacrifices they 
make as the most ordinary matter in the 
world, for which they merit neither praise 
nor approval. To assist their relatives, 
whether parents, or brothers and sisters, is 
with them a matter of imperative duty, 
which they do not and cannot think of dis- 
obeying, and which, on the contrary, they 
delight in performing. And the money des- 
tined to that purpose is regarded as sacred, 
and must not be diverted to any object less 
worthy.”—P. 315. 


A very important and deeply in- 
teresting ,portion of Mr. Maguire’s 
book is that which treats of the share 
the Irish have had in building up 
and sustaining the church in Ameri- 
ca. In all the checkered history of 
the Irish race, there is no page more 
glorious than that which records their 
fidelity to the faith, in foreign lands 
as well as at home ; their heart-warm 
attachment to, and profound reve- 
rence for, their clergy ; the mighty 
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sacrifices they make, and have made 
to promote the interests of religion, 
and the important part they have 
played in the propagation of the 
faith : 


“Tt has been confidently stated, that the 
moment the Irish touch the free soil of 
America, they lose the old faith—that there 
is something in the very nature of republican 
institutions fatal to the Church of Rome. 
Admitting, as a fact which cannot be denied, 
znd which Catholics are themselves the first 
to proclaim, that there has been some, even 
considerable, falling off from the church, 
and no little indifferentism, it must be ac- 
knowledged that there has been less of both 
than, from the circumstances of the country, 
might have been reasonably expected ; @nd 
that the same Irish, whose alleged defection 
en masse has been the theme of ungenerous 
triumph to those whose ‘ wish was father to 
the thought,’ have done more to develop the 
Church, and extend her dominion through- 
out the wide continent of North America, 
than even the most devoted of the children 
of any other of the various races who, with 
them, are merged in the great American na- 
tion. This much may be freely conceded to 
them, even by those who are most sensitive- 
ly and justly proud of what their own na- 
tionality has done to promote the glory of 
the Universal Church. Fortified by suffer- 
ing and trial at home, and inheritors of 
memories which intensify devotion rather 
than weaken fidelity, the Irish brought with 
them a strong faith, the power to resist as 
well as the courage to persevere, and that 
generosity of spirit which has ever prompt- 
ed mankind to make large sacrifices for the 
promotion of their religious belief.” —P. 346. 

In order to give a more correct idea 
to his European readers of the servi- 
ces rendered by the Irish in America 
to the cause of religion, our author 
gives a retrospective view of the rise 
and progress of Catholicity in the 
United States. This he illustrates 
by extracts from the writings and cor- 
respondence of various bishops and 
priests of the elder time, and also the 
later, and with interesting data from 
other sources. He dwells at some 
length on the foundation or introduc- 
tion into these countries of the two 
great orders of Charity and Mercy, 
the one founded in Dublin by Mrs. 
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McAuley, the other at Emmettsburg, 
Maryland, by Mrs. Seton, an Ameri- 
can lady and aconvert. A fropos to 


the latter, he relates the following : 


“It may be remarked, that this holy wo 
man, this model wife and daughter, was 
deeply impressed with the religious demea- 
nor of the poor Irish emigrants of that day— 
the opening of the presént century—who were 
detained in quarantine at Staten Island, 
and attended by her father, as Health Phy 
sician to the port of New York. 
first thing,’ she says, ‘ these poor people did, 
when they got their tents, was to assemble 
on the grass, and all kneeling, adored our 
Maker for his mercy ; and every morning 
sun finds them repeating their praises.’ The 
scenes then witnessed at Staten Island re 
mind one of those which were so fatally fre- 
quent in subsequent years. Even at that 
time—1800, and the years following—large 
numbers of emigrants arrived at the port of 
New York, suffering from the dreadful 
scourge of fever, so calamitous to the Irish 
race.”—P. 363. 


For all that re!ates to the illus- 
trious prelates, Bishop England and 
Archbishop Hughes, their lives and 
their works, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. An anecdote, in 
which Bishop England and one of his 
zealous priests were actors, will be 
found peculiarly interesting : 


“One evening the bishop, who was on 
this occasion accompanied by one of his few 
priests—Father O'Neill; it need scarcely 
be added, a countryman of his own—drew 
up at a house of rather moderate dimen- 
sions, whose master was a marked specimen 
of the species surly. 
tered into for a dinner, which the liberal 
host was willing to give on certain condi 
tions, somewhat exorbitant in their nature ; 
but there was to be no further accommoda- 
tion. ‘You cannot stop the night, nohow,’ 
said the agreeable owner of the mansion ; 
and his look of dogged dislike was quite as 
emphatic as his words. After dinner, Dr. 
England sat ona chair in the piazza, and read 
his ‘ office ;’ while Father O’ Neill, having no 
desire to enjoy the company of his unwilling 
entertainer, sauntered toward the carriage, 
a little distance off, where the boy was feed- 
ing the horses; and taking his flute from his 
portmanteau, he sat on a log, and com- 
menced his favorite air, ‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,’ into which he seemed to breathe 


Negotiations were en- 
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the very soul of tenderness. From one ex- 
quisite melody to another the player wander- 
ed, while the negro boy grinned with delight, 
and the horses enjoyed their food with a 
keener relish. That 

* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,’ 


was here exemplified. As the sweet notes 
stole on the soft night air of the South, and 
reached the inhospitable mansion, a head 
was eagerly thrust forth, and the projecting 
ears thereof appeared eagerly to drink in the 
flood of melody. Another lovely air, one of 
those which bring involuntary tears to the 
eyes, and fill the heart with balm, was played 
with lingering sweetness, when a voice, hus- 
ky with emotion, was heard uttering these 
words, ‘Strangers! don’t go! do stay all 
night ! don’t go ; we'll fix you somehow.’ It 
was the voice of the charmed host! That 
evening the two guests enjoyed the snuggest 
seats at the hearth, Father O'Neill playing 
for the family till a late hour. Next mor- 
ning the master of the house would not ac- 
cept of the least compensation. 
bishop 


“No, no, 
! no, no, Mr. O’Neill ! not a cent! 
You're heartily welcome to it. Come as of- 
ten as you please, and stay as long as you 
can. We'll be always glad tosee you ; but,’ 
Father O'Neill, ‘be 


sure and don’t forget the flute ’ "—P. 323. 


specially addressing 


Mr. Maguire’s account of the Irish 
in the late civil war is long and inter- 
esting. He tells many interesting an- 
ecdotes of their heroism, their fidelity 
to their flag, whether Confederate or 
Federal, and also of the influence they, 
their religion, and its ministers ex- 
ercised on the non-Catholics with 
whom they were brought in imme- 
diate contact. Here are one or two 
extracts : 


“A Southern general said to me, ‘ The 
war has worn away many a prejudice against 
Catholics, such was the exemplary conduct 
of the priests in the camp and the hospital, 
and the Christian attitude of the church du- 
ring the whole of the struggle. Many kind 
and generous acts were done by the priests 
to persecuted ladies, who now tell with gra- 
ttude of their services. Wherever an asy- 
um was required, they found it for them. I 
wish all ministers had been like the priests, 
and we might never have had this war, or it 
would not have been so bitter as it was.’ ”"— 
P. 480. 


Exceedingly honorable to the Irish 
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soldiers of the Union is the following 
testimony : 


“The Irish displayed a still nobler quality 
than courage, though theirs was of the most 
exalted nature; they displayed magnanim- 
ity, generosity—Christian chivalry. From 
one end of the South to the other, even 
where the feeling was yet sore, and the 
wound of defeat still rankled in the breast, 
there was no anger against the Irish soldiers 
of the Union. Whenever the feeble or the 
defenceless required a protector, or woman 
a champion, or an endangered church a de- 
fender the protector, the champion, and the 
defender were to be found in the Irishman, 
who fought for a principle, not for vengeance 
or-desolation. The evil deeds, the name- 
less horrors, perpetrated in the fury of pas- 
sion and in the license of victory—whatever 
these were, they are not laid at the door of 
the Irish, On the contrary, from every 
quarter are to be heard praises of the Irish 
for their forbearance, their gallantry, and 
chivalry—than which no word more fitly re- 
presents their bearing at a time when wanton 
outrages and the most horrible cruelties 
were too frequently excused or palliated on 


Pp. 552) 553+ 


Of the Philadelphia riots and 
church-burning, and of the memora- 
ble struggle for the freedom of Cath- 
olic education in New York, Mr. Ma- 
guire gives interesting accounts. From 
this portion of the work we select the 
following. The author has been speak- 
ing of the beneficent effects exercised 
by convent schools ; he goes on to 
say : 

“ What is true of convent schools is equal- 
ly true of schools and colleges under the care 
of the great educational orders — Jesuits, 
Sulpicians, Vincentians, Redemptorists, Bro- 
thers and Sisters of the Holy Cross, Chris- 
tian Brothers, Franciscans, and others,”’—- 
P. 504. 

When Mr. Maguire comes to speak 
of the Fenians, he generally takes a 
fair and impartial view of the subject. 
We must, however, object 77 tofo to 
one remark of his. He says, on page 
592: 

“ So far as I have been able to learn, my 
belief is, that among the Fenians in almost 
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every State of the Union there are many 
thousands of the very cream of the Irish 
population.” 


So far is this from being the case, 
as it must have been represented to 
Mr. Maguire, that it was, and is, the 
constant complaint of the Fenians 
themselves, precisely that the “ cream 
of the Irish population” kept widely 
aloof from them. 

The concluding pages of the book 
are devoted exclusively to the strange 
phenomenon presented by the fondly- 
cherished, never-dying, hatred of Eng- 
land found among the Irish in every 
part of America; the deep-seated, 
burning thirst for vengeance on the 
power whose baneful influence has 
for many ages blighted the genius, 
the hopes, the energies of the Irish 
at home—whose colossal shadow has 
thrown into the shade the fairer and 
more graceful genius of the Celtic 
race, and made “ the oldest Christian 


THE DOUBLE 
CHAPTER I. 


Just before vespers, as I came in 
from a visit to the hospital, Mother 
Frances, our superioress, called me 
to her, and said : 

“Dear sister, you have been out 
nearly all day, and were up last even- 
ing ; youcan go into the church for 
vespers, and then you had better go 
to your cell.” 

After the service was ended, I re- 


mained a few minutes to say my 


prayers. When my time had expired, 
I went through the cloisters to my 
cell ; and, just as I opened the door, 


*From The Diary of a Sister of Mercy. By Mrs. 
C.M. Brame. Nowin press, by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. 


nation of Western Europe,” the proud 


.Celto-Iberian race, the poorest, the 


most abject of European nations, 
with all its wealth of genius, of poetry, 
of energy, of all that gives historic 
fame. 

Mr. Maguire has given a good 
“bird’s-eye view” of the Irish in 
America ; he has shown them in va- 
rious lights, and under various as- 
pects ; still his book has left much 
untold, much that would have inte- 
rested the Irish and the friends of the 
Irish everywhere. There is, more- 
over, a want of method in the arrange- 
ment of this book—a certain hazi- 
ness and indistinctness, that detracts 
considerably from its value as a book 
of reference. Too much is said of 
some things and some persons, too 
little of other things and persons ; 
and these omissions unfortunately in- 
clude what we here consider most ho- 
norable to “ THe IRISH IN AMERICA.” 


MARRIAGE.* 


I heard from the gate-bell a loud 
peal that rang through the silent 
house. I heard the door opened, and 
a hurried message delivered. 

“ Another call,” I thought; and 
then came a quiet tap at my door. I 
opened it quickly, and Mother Fran- 
ces entered, saying : 

“T am grieved, sister, to disturb 
you so soon ; but that poor girl, Mary 
MacNeal, is dying at the hospital, . 
and she wishes most earnestly to see 
you.” 

“Ts she indeed dying? why, I left 
her so much better.” . 

“Yes; but a fatal change has 
taken place, and she has not long to 
live.” 

There was no time to think of my 
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aching head and wearied limbs. I 
dressed again hastily, and, together 
with the messenger, soon arrived at 
the hospital. 

At the entrance of the ward where 
Mary lay I met the nurse. “Oh! 
God be praised, sister, that you’re 
come at last! Poor Mary’s only cry 
is for you.” 

This Mary MacNeal was a young 
girl who had been brought up in our 
schools, and afterward maintained 
herself by dressmaking. Hard toil, 
poor fare, and want of exercise did 
their work ; and Mary lay dying in 
She 
was a good girl, and had been long 
under my especial care. ‘That very 
afternoon she had implored me to be 
with her during her last moments. 
When I reached her bed, a calm, hap- 
py smile welcomed me, and the feeble, 
faint voice spoke a few words of greet- 
ing, “ And ye’ll say the rosary, sis- 


599 
ters 


the last stage of consumption. 


I knelt down and complied with 


When we said the last 
Gloria, Father Bernard came, and 
Mary received the last sacraments. 
I have stood by many a death-bed : 
I have seen the strong man in his 
agony expire ; I have seen the atheist, 
fearing, dreading God, die, with de- 
spair in his glazing eye and faithless 
heart ; I have seen infants die with 
the smile of an angel on their little 
faces ; in every form I have met with 
death ; but I never knew a soul leave 
this world that seemed more fit for 
heaven than that of this young girl. 
The rosary in one hand, the crucifix 
in the other, she lay so calm and still. 
Ever and anon, as I wiped the death- 
damp from the pale brow, she lifted 
her eyes as though to thank me. She 
seemed desirous to speak. 1% stooped 
over her to catch the few struggling 
words, and they were: 

“Thank God, I have always loved 
the Blessed Mother ; she is with me 


her request. 
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now.” And she murmured the sweet 
names of Jesus and Mary. 

Then the slight breath stopped ; 
anon it came again ; again it went, 
and without a struggle that happy 
soul took flight. I closed the eyes, 
still wearing the lingering look of gra- 
titude and love ; I crossed the hands, 
and twined the beads around them, 
and then knelt down and said the 
litany for the dead. I was now pre- - 
paring to leave the hospital, when the 
nurse came, and asked me if I would 
step for a minute into the next ward, 
just to speak to a poor old woman who 
seemed to be getting worse. This 
ward was quite full ; but I noticed a 
bed I had seen empty in the morning, 
occupied ; when I had finished talk- 
ing to the old woman, I asked who 
the fresh comer was. 

“ Ah! sister, she’s in an awful way, 
let her be who she may. I asked 
her this afternoon if she would see 
you, or the priest ; and I declare the 
look of her frightened me—it was so 
wild and fierce. But she’s a lady, I 
am sure ; for, though the poor feet of 
her were bare and bleeding, the few 
ragged clothes she had on were of the 
finest, and when she is in her senses, 
she speaks so lady-like; but she 
went on in a dreadful way, and told 
me not to talk to her of sisters or 
priests, but to do her the only kind- 
ness I could, and let her die alone ; 
so there she lies, and not one bit or 
drop can I get down her.” 

“ But, nurse, I must see her, poor 
thing! Perhaps I can help to soothe 
her.” 

I approached the bed carefully, 
shading the lamp with my hand. I 
set the light down on the table, and 
drew a chair close to the bedside, and 
sat down upon it. Loud, heavy breath- 
ing, and quick, frightened starts, told 
me the patient slept. I gently drew 
aside the sheet, with which she had 
covered her face and head, and start- 
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ed at the picture that met my gaze. 
It was a woman, seemingly about 
two-and-twenty years of age; her 
face and neck were covered with a 
perfect mass of thick, glossy hair ; it 
spread in its rich profusion over the 
pillow and the bed clothes. I took 
one of the tresses in my hand, and 
wondered at its length and softness. 
One small white hand was thrown 
above her head, and it grasped a 
portion of the hair so tightly that I 
could not move it, lest I should wake 
her. Before I had sat many minutes, 
the sleeper awoke with a loud, pierc- 
ing scream, and a quick, fearful start. 
I laid my hands on her, to soothe 
her. 

“Do not be frightened,” I said ; 
‘you are quite safe.” 

“Who are you?” she replied ab- 
ruptly and sharply. 

“Tam a Sister of Mercy, and I am 
anxious to assist you.” 

“T don’t want you; go away ; you 
only torment me.” She turned’ from 
me, and concealed her face. 

“Tam afraid you mistake me,” I 
said very gently; “indeed, I only 
wish to do you good.” 

“Do me good? Youcannot ; leave 
me alone! Let me die as I have 
lived.” 

“God is good, and very merciful, 
my poor sister.” 

“ Don’t mention his name to me. 
Leave me! Let me be forgotten by 
God and man. 
not torment me.” 

“God loves you with an infinite 
love—a love more tender than you 
can imagine.” 

“T tell you to go! 
hated! I want no good ; I will listen 
to none. Your words are all in vain ; 
save them, and go!” 

With these words she resolutely 
turned from me, and covered her 
face with the clothes, so that she 
could neither hear nor see me. I 


Let me die, and do 


I am cursed, 
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took my rosary, and knelt down, and 
said it for her ; and ardently did I 
pray that the poor heart might be 
turned to God. When I had knelt 
above an hour, she turned fiercely 
round, and said - 

“ Are you still there? what are you 
doing ?” 

“TI am praying for you, my sister.” 

“Praying for me!” and a wild, 
fearful laugh sounded through the 
quiet room. “ Praying for me ; my 
name is forgotten in heaven. Don’t 
do that. My mother is in heaven. 
Don’t let my name be heard there, 
or she will know ; but go away, and 
leave me. Heaven and earth have 
abandoned me; why need you care 
for me?” 

The delirium and fever seemed to 
increase so rapidly, that I feared my 
longer stay would be useless. A tor- 
rent of words were pouring quickly 
from the parched lips ; now a wild 
appeal, a fearful cry to God for 
mercy ; then a dreadful outburst of 
reproaches and contempt againt hea- 
ven ; then a wild snatch of song, and 
a laugh so unearthly, it almost chilled 
the blood in my veins. Once, and 
once only, the loud voice grew calm 
and sweet, and a quiet look came 
upon the flushed face when she fan- 
cied she was a girl at home again, 
and her mother was speaking to her. 

I went home, for I was of no use, 
and the nurse gave the poor sufferer 
an opiate before I left. 
rest; that wild, 
before me, and 
rang in my ears 


I could not 
beautiful face was 
those pitiful cries 
all night. The fol- 
lowing morning I hastened to the 
hospital. I found my patient more 
quiet, and a good deal exhausted. 

I procured a basin of cold water, 
and wetting a handkerchief, placed it 
upon her burning brow. Its coolness 
seemed to revive her ; for after I had 
bathed her forehead for some min- 
utes, she opened her eyes, and said, 
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in a faint voice, “ Is that you, mother? 
bless you, thank you ;” but after look- 
ing earnestly at me, she turned away 
with a despairing sigh I never shall 
forget. After I had well bathed her 
face and head, I gathered the long 
hair and arranged it neatly under a 
cap. How beautiful she looked! the 
red flush had gone, and her face was 
fair and white as marble. The slight 
eyebrows were marked so clearly and 
arched so beautifully, and the noble 
open brow was so fair, I could dis- 
tinguish every vein. Again my tears 
fell upon her face as I stooped over 
her. She gave a quick start, and said, 
“Who are you ?” 

“Tam a Sister of Mercy, one who 
loves you.” 

“Loves me! 
me ?” 


and is that tear for 


“ Yes, not only one, but many more 
I have shed for you.” 

“© sister!” and she turned and 
threw herself on my breast, “ that 
is the first tear any one has shed over 
me since my mother died. My heart 
has been so proud, so full of bitter 
anger and hatred, that I thought no- 
thing could ever again soften it ; that 
tear was a dew-drop from heaven. A 
few moments since, I fancied you 
were my mother, for your hand lay 
upon my head just as hers did 
when she used to come, night after 
night, and bless me ; just as it did 
the night before I left her. O sister! 
do not let me lie in your arms, you 
are so good, and I have been so 
wicked and sinful.” 

“ Nay, rest here ; none are so sin- 
ful but there is love and mercy left 
for them.” 

“Mercy! can I, dare I hope for 
it?” 

“Hush, my child, you are tiring 
yourself out ; now rest.” 

“ And do you promise never to 
leave me till I die? Say, will you 
stay with me?” 
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“T will indeed do all I can; for 
the present I must go. Will you let 
me put this around you?” (It was a 
medal of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.) 

“Yes,” she replied, and took it 
with a trembling hand. 

“ Are you a Catholic?” I asked, 
startled by the haste with which she 
seized it. 

“T am, sister,” and then a burning 
blush came over her face. “I am, 
but a guilty, ungrateful one.” 

“Then will you say some short 
prayers, while I go and visit my other 
patients ?” 

“T will, but it is long since I have 
said a prayer.” 

At the end of an hour I returned, 
and found her weeping bitterly. She 
took my hand and kissed it. I tried 
to quiet her excessive grief. I said, 
“Do not cry, my child. Tell me, 
can I help you—can I do anything 
for you?) My name is Sister Magda- 
len; what shall I call you?’ She 
looked up with a sad face, and re- 
plied, “ My name is Eva.” ‘Well, 
then, Eva, be comforted ; if you have 
sinned, there is mercy and hope for 
you ; if you are unhappy, there is 
comfort. Look at this ;’ and I gave 
her my crucifix—*“ does not this teach 
you to love and hope?” There was 
no answer, nothing but bitter sobs. 
I knelt down, and said the Memo- 
rare, and then, taking Eva’s hand, I 
was about to speak, when she said, 
“Sister, sister, when I am better, 
and have strength to talk, I will tell 
you my history, and you shall teach 
me to be better.” 

Day after day passed on, and she 
became so ill that we thought she 
must die ; but God so willed it that 
she began to improve, and, at last, 
was able to speak and think ration- 
ally again. One evening I sat by 
her bed, saying the rosary while she 
slept, when, looking suddenly at her, 
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I found her eyes open, and fixed 
upon me intently. 

“ Sister Magdalen,” she said, “I 
want to tell you my history; it is a 
very sad one, I have sinned and 
suffered—will you hear me ?” 

“With pleasure, because, when I 
understand you, I can the better 
help you.” 

And as she told it to me, I here 
give it. 

CHAPTER II. 


“JT NEED not trouble you with the 
history of my childhood ; it was spent 
alone with my dear mother, in a 
pleasant little village near Bristol, 
and was a very happy and innocent 
one. My father died before I was 
born, but he left an ample fortune to 
my mother. I was her sole care and 
treasure ; next to me she loved and 
cared for our little church. 
sion in our village was but a poor 
one ; my mother was its chief sup- 
port. ‘To care given the 
sacristy, the chapel, the altar-linen 
and flowers. I used to spend hours 
in dressing the altar and arranging 
the flowers. The memory of those 
hours has never died ; it has lived 
with me ever ; and 
of vanity and passion, it has hung 
about me like the fragrance of a 
flower. 

“My mother was the sweetest and 
most gentle of women ; the early loss 
of her husband gave her a shock 
from which she never recovered ; and 
she made a resolution at his death to 
devote her whole life to my educa- 
tion and to works of charity. I can- 
not think of her without tears ; she 
was so patient and good, nor did I 
ever hear one unkind or hasty word 
from her. 

“IT grew up well skilled in all the 
accomplishments my mother loved 
and taught. One I was passionately 


The mis- 


our was 


“ven amid scenes 
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fond of, and that was painting. I 
had a talent for it, and a cultivated 
taste. 

“ Tmagine, sister, the course of a 
streamlet, with scarcely a ripple upon 
it, glittering in the bright sunlight, 
ever flowing calmly and gently, and 
you have a perfect image of my 
childhood. 

“ This lasted until I was sixteen. A 
few days after my birthday, a letter 
came from my mother’s agent, a so- 
licitor in London, requesting her im- 
mediate Not liking to 
leave me behind, lest I should be 
dull, my mother offered to take me 
with her. I was overjoyed at the 
proposal. London 
fairyland to me, and I knew no rest 
or peace until we started. We 
to stay at Mr. Clinton’s, a distant 
relative of my father’s, who kindly 
He 
was married, but his wife was dead, 
and he had one only daughter, with 
whom I soon became intimately ac- 
quainted. Bella Clinton was an ele- 
gant girl, and foremost among the 
I had not been 
there long before I began to blush 
for my country dresses, and aston- 
ished my gentle, yielding mother by 
the extravagant demands I made 
upon her purse. Ah! there I learnt 
the fatal truth that I was gifted with 
beauty. j 
at home, “ What a handsome child! 
how like her father ;” but I 
realized the fact until I stood ready 
dressed for my first ball, where Bella 
had persuaded my mother to accom 
pany us. 

“Bella had chosen for me a robe of 
pale pink satin and a rich lace skirt; 
she twined pale pink flowers in my 
long black hair, and golden bracelets 
around my arms, and then led me to 
her mirror, and said, ‘I am almost 
jealous, Eva!’ Ah! the tace pic- 
tured there was very fair, the eyes 
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were flashing with light, the cheek 
was tinged like a rose, the white 
neck and arms shamed even the 
pearls that gleamed upon them. 
Beautiful, bright, and sparkling the 
picture was ; but would to heaven I 
had died as I stood there, for I was 
then innocent and good. 

“ You, perhaps, sister, never saw or 
cared to see a ball-room ; on me the 
effect was electrical. Just as we en- 
tered, the sweet, fascinating melo- 
dy of a popular waltz was floating 
round the room; the room itself 
was radiant with light and beau- 
ty; jewels were shining, feathers 
waving, rich satins were gleaming; 
and the wearers, to my novice’s gaze, 
were like beings from fairyland. 

“ Miss Clinton was soon surrounded 
with friends, and I listened with as- 
tonishment to her witty repartees and 
animated conversation. I in- 
troduced to many of her friends ; 
our group or party was, I could not 
fail to perceive, the most select in 
the rcom. I sat by my mother, en- 
deavoring to give my attention to 
some officer who was detailing a 
striking adventure, when a face and 
form suddenly attracted my atten- 
tion ; it was that of a noble-looking 
man, with a head remarkable for the 
extreme beauty of its contour and 
the richness of its dark curls. The 
face, too, though not exactly hand- 
some, was irresistibly attractive, from 
its aristocratic mould of feature and 
melancholy expression. His 
were a singularly dark gray, shaded 
with long eyelashes ; they had a tired, 
listless look. I watched this gentle- 
man some few minutes, and then 
turning to my companion, said : ‘Can 
you tell me who is that distinguished 
looking man standing just beneath 
the chandelier ?” 

“‘Lord Montford. Heis a clever 
man ; but a very reserved, haughty 
character ; he is knogn by the name 
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of Le Grand Seigneur. I know him 
well, intimately ; but I never can 
penetrate the veil of melancholy that 
hangs over him.’ 

“** Perhaps he is unhappy,’ I said 
simply ; ‘is he married ? 

“*No; he is one of the best parties 
of the season. Some say an early 
disappointment is the cause of his 
want of sociability; others say he 
has a distaste for the society of your 
charming sex.’ And my informant 
made a low bow. 

** A dozen more questions trembled 
on my lips ; but not liking to conti- 
nue the conversation, I remained si- 
lent. Suddenly looking up, I saw 
Lord Montford’s eyes fixed upon me. 
I blushed, feeling like a guilty cul- 
prit. In a few minutes Miss Clin- 
ton came to me, and said: 

“*Eva, you have made a splendid 
conquest. Here is Lord Montford 
asking to be introduced to you. 
Come with me.’ 

“*Tndeed I cannot,’ I replied, 
shrinking, scarcely knowing why. 

“* Mrs. Leason, maké her come,’ 
said Bella, smiling to my mother. 

“Go, Eva,’ my mother said ; and 
Iwent. My first impulse was to run 
away when J saw that tall, stately 
form bending before me; but he 
looked at me with so kindly an ex- 
pression of interest and admiration 
that I accepted the invitation for the 
next quadrille with less of fear and 
restraint than I had hitherto felt. 
When the quadrille was over, Lord 
Montford took me into the refresh- 
ment-room. 

“<Tt is no idle compliment to tell 
you, Miss Leason, that I enjoyed 
that dance more than I have done 
anything for years.’ 

“*Why? I answered innocently, 
looking up with astonishment. He 
smiled and answered : 

“<Tf I wished to flatter you, I should 
say because you are more beautiful 
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and graceful than any lady I have 
seen for some time; but the real 
truth is, that I can perceive this is 
your first ball, and the freshness of 
your ideas is something novel to me.’ 

“Are not my ideas like other peo- 
ple’s ?” 

“* Far from it.’ 

“*T am very sorry,’ I began, half 
hesitatingly ; ‘indeed, I wish to be 
like every one else.’ 

“*Never wish so again, Miss Lea- 
son ; wish always to be just as you 
are now.’ 

“Just at this moment my mother 
and Bella joined us, and he relin- 
quished my arm. 

“Why, Eva,’ said Miss Clinton, 
‘Surely you have some charm. I 
have known Lord Montford for years, 
and I never saw him so animated or 
so happy before.’ ‘ 

“But I need not dwell longer on 
this part of my life. Day after day, 
evening after evening, Lord Mont- 
ford was by my side; and yet so 
quietly were these meetings conduct- 
ed, that it always seemed that 
chance directed them. As Bella 
ceased jesting, my mother did not 
notice his attentions. I soon began 
to look upon seeing him as the only 
thing worth living for, I had no 
thought save for him. As yet no 
word of love passed his lips, though 
I could not but perceive that he re- 
garded me with no common interest. 

“One day, as we were all in the 
drawing-room, my mother suddenly 
announced her intention of returning 
home—almost directly. I looked at 
Lord Montford, and saw an expres- 
sion of pain upon his face. Irose and 
went to the window to hide the tears 
that were starting to my eyes. In 
an hour after this, a servant brought 
me a note from Lord Montford, filled 
with expressions of love, and asking 
for an interview, and praying that I 
would not mention it to any one, even 
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to my mother. I knew this was 
wrong, and this was the first false 
step in my career. I knew conceal- 
ment from my mother was, in such a 
case, wrong ; but stronger than the 
voice of conscience, stronger than 
the whispers of my angel guardian, 
stronger than the promptings of faith 
and obedience was the passion that 
reigned in my heart. I wrote a few 
words. My mother, Mr. Clinton, 
and Bella were going out to dine. I 
pleaded indisposition, and remained 
at home. I promised in the after- 
noon to grant Lord Montford the in- 
terview he desired. I went, when 
three o’clock came, to the library, 
and I left it in an hour the affianced 
bride of Lord Montford. One thing 
surprised me, and that was, that he 
used the most urgent entreaties that 
I would not mention our interview, 
or its result, to any one. Imprudent- 
ly I promised. 

“The day came when we left Lon- 
don, and yet no word would Lord 
Montford suffer to be spoken of our 
engagement. He stood in the hall 
as we passed from the house, and he 
hastily whispered to me: 

“¢Vou shall hear from me soon, 
Eva, and my letter shall explain all.’ 

“T could scarcely bear the quiet, 
tranquil beauty of home ; my whole 
time was spent in wishing for and 
thinking of the promised letter. 

“ At length it came, and I went with 
it tightly held in my hand, to my 
own room. I cannot now remember 
all it said, but the concluding words 
I remember, and they were these: 
‘And now, Eva, I have told you 
how dear you are to me, how you 
have come across my dark dreary 
life like a bright sunbeam ; without 
you I shall again become a dull, me- 
lancholy misanthrope; with you I 
may become a good and useful man. 
Will you refuse, Eva, to help me: 
One thing moge. A reason of the 
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utmost importance prevents me from 
at present making public our engage- 
ment and marriage—a reason so po- 
tent that, if you refuse secrecy, we 
must part. Say, Eva, shall this be? 
Will you sacrifice my love, my hope, 
my happiness, for a scruple ?’ 

“ And so with a prayer for my con- 
sent, the letter ended; and then I 
laid it down and wept—ay, wept— 
for there was a calmer, holier feeling 
in my heart than I had known for a 
long time ; 
hard. 
thus ? 


and the struggle was 
My mother, could I leave her 
How had she nursed me, 
loved me! and with what pleasure 
and pride had she looked forward to 
my settling in life! Her sweet face 
came before me with all its goodness 
and purity. No; I could not leave 
her, I could not thus deceive and 
disappoint her. There was the 
church, too, with its altars and flow- 
ers ; who would tend them? I could 
not go, and so I resolved—a resolu- 
tion, alas! too soon to be broken. 

“ At this moment a hand was gently 
laid upon my shoulder, and looking 
up hastily, I saw my mother. 

“ «Eva, are you ill, my darling, or 
unhappy? Why are you here alone, 
and miserable ? 

“T made no reply, but laid my head 
upon my mother’s breast and cried 
aloud. Those were the last tears I 
ever shed there. I even feel now 
her soft hand caressing me, and 
drawing back the hair from my brow, 
while she soothed me as though I 
had been a little child. 

“¢T am ill and tired, mother,’ I 
said, at length. 

“*T see you are, Eva.’ And she laid 
me down gently, and sat by me until 
I slept. Two days afterward I was 
out, and turning round the road that 
led to the wood, I met Lord Mont- 
ford. I found he had arrived that 
day, and had been waiting many 
hours for a chance of seeing me ; but 
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he looked so pale and ill I scarcely 
knew him. Let me tell the result in 
few words. I promised him to leave 
home, mother, and all things, and to 
accompany him wherever he would. 

““ITt is but for a short time, Eva,’ 
said he, ‘and then we will return, 
and your mother will forgive us and 
bless us.’ 

“*Why not wait the short time ? I 
said, for my face burned where my 
mother’s tears had fallent 

“*T cannot ; you do not know the 
reasons, Eva. But do not refuse me. 
You are the last tie that binds me to 
life and hope.’ 

“ And he arranged that early the 
next morning I should meet his car- 
riage in the park ; that we should go 
straight to London, and there be 
quietly married ; and then go on the 
same day to Paris. 

“That night, sister, I never slept. 
Many times I half knelt to pray, 
and perhaps had I prayed, God would 
have heard me ; but there was that 
in my heart that would not let me: 
and so, in wearily pacing my room, 
in bitter weeping and grief for my 
mother, in passionate tears, when I 
remembered my promise, in hard 
struggle and indecision, did I pass 
my last night under my mother’s roof. 
When morning dawned, I tried to go 
and look at my mother ; twice, thrice, 
I half opened the door, and, shudder- 
ing, closed it ; and with my heart 
half breaking at leaving her, and yet 
drawn on irresistibly, I passed from 
my home a guilty fugitive, a cruel, 
wilful child. I went out into the pure, 
sweet, morning air, and it fanned so 
softly my burning face; the birds 
were singing such glorious carols of 
praise ; the flowers were lifting their 
fair heads, drooping with dew ; peace 
and beauty and joy were all around 
me ; but in my heart were darkness 
and sorrow, grief and. remorse. Sud- 
denly a strong arm twined around 
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me, and a low voice, whose tones I 
knew and loved too well, poured into 
my ears a rapture of love and thanks. 
And in a whirl of time that seems to 
me now a dream, I was married, and 
in Paris. Immediately on our arri- 
val at Paris, my husband wrote to my 
mother, telling her of our marriage, 
conjuring her for a time not to reveal 
it, and begging her forgiveness and 
blessing. An answer came, and my 
mother’s géntle love spoke in every 
line, yet her heart seemed broken as 
she wrote. ‘Trusting that time would 
reveal the mystery of my husband’s 
strange desire for concealment, I 
threw myself into the vortex of plea- 
sure and gayety. ‘The hours passed 
like golden moments. I knew no 
wish, no caprice, that my husband 
did not immediately gratify. The 
most devoted love and ardent affec- 
tion were lavished upon me ; he was 
ever with me: if for one hour we 
were separated, he flew to me the 
next. Smiles chased the melancholy 
and languor from his brow, and the 
light in his eyes was to me brighter 
than the rarest jewel he loved to 
adorn me with. It was short but 
brilliant, this dream of mine ; its bliss 
was dearly purchased. You will 
think the story that I am going to 
tell you strange, but there are stranger 
in the world. 


CHAPTER III, 


‘I TOLD you, Sister, how devoted I 
was to painting ; and this taste my 
husband spared no pains to gratify. 
He took me, one day, to one of the 
most splendid picture-galleries in 
Paris, and there, amongst other chef 
@euvres, 1 noticed a most beautiful 
picture of St. Mary Magdalen. I 
stood entranced before it: it repre- 
sented a graceful,slender figure kneel- 
ing before arustic altar. The hands 
were clasped in prayer, and the face 
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was slightly raised toward heaven ; 
but anything so exquisite as the 
blended look of remorse and love 
upon those splendid features I never 
saw ; it was as though the raining 
tears had softened the dazzling beau- 
ty and brightness of the large, liquid 
eyes, and had blanched the roses on 
both cheek and lip, and had left over 
the fair face a lingering light, soft 
and spiritual. Long golden tresses 
waved over her shoulders, and lay 
(even as she knelt) upon the ground 
in their profusion and luxuriance. 
Hope and love were written on the 
noble brow, while such humility, such 
self-abasement were expressed in the 
prostrate, kneeling figure, that at one 
glance the history was read. 

got time, place, and all things—my 
whole absorbed ia the won- 
drous beauty of the picture. My hus 
band had left me to procure a cata 
logue, when suddenly a heavy hand 
was laid upon my shoulder, and a 
voice hissed, rather than spoke, into 
my ear: ‘ Ay, look—for the sin that 
branded her is marked upon your 
brow! The hot breath of the speak 
er flushed upon my cheek—a low, 
scornful laugh, and it was gone. Be- 
wildered, I turned round, but saw no 
one who seemed likely to have ad 
dressed me or who seemed to notice 
me. A few paces from me, looking 
intently upon a small painting, there 
stood a tall, stately lady, and no one 
else was near. I hastened, when I 
recovered the use of my faculties, to 
ask her if she had seen any one speak 
to me, when she quickly arose, and 
left the room. As she turned to pass 
to the door, I saw her face ; 
handsome, but so cold and haughty, 
and with so fierce an expression of 
self-will, that the words froze upon 
my lips ; it was a strange face, too, 
and it haunted me all day. I was 
bewildered ; but I did not tell my 
husband. I did not wish to trouble 
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or annoy him. I was frightened and 
out of spirits, and when evening came, 
my husband would insist upon my 
going to the opera. I went; but I 
could not forget those dreadful words. 
The opera was beautiful ; but my 
attention would wander. Looking 
round the boxes, I suddenly saw the 
same lady I had met in the picture- 
gallery. Her handsome, haughty 
face bore an expression that surpris- 
ed me; her large, glittering eyes 
were fixed upon me, and a smile of 
triumph, malicious and revengeful, 
curled her lip. I turned to my hus- 
band and said: ‘I do wish, Percy, 
you would tell me who that lady is 
there opposite with the pink dress.’ 
He turned, at my request ; but when 
he saw her, his face became deadly 
pale, and convulsed with emotion. 
‘Do you know her ?—are you ill ?— 
what is the matter, Percy?’ I cried. 

“* Nothing,’ said my husband, ‘ but 
the heat is too great ; will you come 
home, Eva ?” 

‘I rose, terrified, to leave the box, 
and turning again to look at the lady, 
I found her gone. As we were driv- 
ing home, when my husband became 
more composed, I told him of my ad- 
venture in the picture-gallery, and 
asked him if he could possibly con- 
jecture the meaning of it. 

“*Why, why, Eva, did you not tell 
me this before? Now, do not be 
frightened ; but I have decided to 
leave Paris by the midnight train : 
it is now ten o’clock ; will you be 
ready ?’ 

“*Ves ; but why this haste ?’ 

“« Ask me no questions, Eva ; only 
hasten, and let us be gone.’ 

“My husband’s manner was stern, 
and he became so silent that I dared 
not interrupt him. Directly we ar- 
rived at home, he left me to arrange 
for our journey, and, ringing for my 
maid, I told her to prepare for in- 
stant departure. I was tired, and 
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my head ached with useless conjec- 
tures. I felt a foreboding of coming 
misery that I could not account for. 
I was in the drawing-room, packing 
a few books, when a servant en- 
tered and told me I was wanted. I 
said I could not see any one, I was 
engaged ; but in a few minutes the 
man returned, and said the lady in- 
sisted upon seeing me, and before he 
had finished speaking, the lady I had 
seen at the opera stood before me. 

“¢ You are leaving Paris,’ she said, 
with a sneering smile ; ‘ but it is im-. 
portant that you should grant mea 
few moments ; perhaps I may alter 
your plans.’ 

“ T bowed and the servant withdrew. 
She stood and surveyed me for some 
minutes with a strange, glittering look 
in her wild eyes ; and then coming 
to me, she said: 

““ Vou are passing fair. Percy Mont- 
ford’s second choice speaks well for 
his taste.’ 

“*T do not understand you, ma- 
dam,’ I said proudly; ‘nor do I 
see by what right you intrude upon 
me or use my husband’s name.’ 

“* Your husband, girl !’ and a mock 
ing laugh rang in my ears. ‘ Nay, 
Percy Montford is no husband of 
yours.’ 

“Vou are mad,’ I replied. 
she interrupted me— 

“*Mad! No; and yet, I tell you, 
Iam Lady Montford! You do not 
believe me? I will tell you again. 
Sixteen years ago, when I was young, 
and the world said beautiful, I be- 
came the lawful wife of the man who 
has deceived you.’ 

“T rose indignantly, and grasped the 
bell-rope. 

“* Nay,’ said she, ‘ pause one min- 
ute before you summon aid or assis- 
tance. I repeat—sixteen years ago 
I was married. My husband had 
then no title ; he was simply Mr. In- 
gram ; he lived with me one year, 
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and then, finding my temper hot and 
my spirit bitter, he left me, (amply 
provided for, it is true,) and has never 
seen me since. I have followed him, 
I have tracked him from city to city. 
I found out his admiration for you ; 
I knew he would marry you secretly— 
openly he dared not, for fear of me. 
I could have saved you then, but I 
would not ; I hated you because you 
were beautiful and good, and I have 
watched and waited with a fierce 
longing for the moment when your 
cup of joy was full, that I might dash 
it from your lips, and turn it to the 
poisoned chalice I have so long 
drunk. You still disbelieve me ? 
Look,’ and she took some papers 
and laid before me. My hands shook, 
and. my sight failed me when I tried 
to read them ; but I saw enough ; and 
covering my face, I sank on my knees. 

* T remember now, sister, that in 
my madness and my grief I knelt to 
that woman, and I prayed to her to 
unsay her fearful words. I can re- 
member how she rejected me, how 
she scorned me and my wild prayers, 
and how proudly she stood over me, 
gloating in my misery. 

““*No, Eva Leason! you broke your 
mother’s heart—you had no mercy 
upon her, and I have none upon you. 
I am claiming only justice, I am 
speaking only truth.’ 

“* Percy !’ I cried, ‘ come and save 
me !’ 

“¢ Ah! Percy, save her! Youare 
so noble and good! You never de- 
ceived her, never betrayed her !’ And 
then I remember no more, save that 
darkness seemed to come upon me 
until I lost all sense and feeling. 

‘*When I recovered in some degree 
my recollection, I was lying upon a 
sofa, and my husband—ah ! mine no 
longer !—knelt beside me, his face 
and head hidden, and yet I knew 
that he was weeping. She was gone. 

“T sprang to my feet. ‘Percy,’ I 
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cried, ‘tell me, is this true? You 
found her here. Has she told me 
the truth?’ And I waited for his 
answer with my life depending on it. 

«J will deceive you no more, Eva. 
Alas! she has told you true.’ 

““And you have deceived me, stolen 
me from my mother and my home, 
and made me an outcast!’ My heart 
seemed on fire. I tore the ring from 
my finger and the jewels from my 
hair, and threw them at his feet ; but 
he knelt, and passionately implored 
me not to leave him, to listen to his 
story, to have mercy on him. But 
no, I heeded no word ; I tore my 
dress from his hands ; I rushed from 
him ; I took no time ; I had but one 
thought, and that was to fly. 
delirious with grief and anger; my 
cloak and bonnet were in the hall ; 
I threw them on; and before Lord 
Montford knew where I was, I had 
taken a carriage, and was on my road 
to the station. My heart ached for 
my mother. I remember but very 
little else. I crossed the Channel, 
and my passage took nearly all my 
money: I had just enough to reach 
London, and thenI was penniless. It 
seemed to me that I wandered for 
hours in the dreary streets, and at 
last I fell. I was picked up and 
carried here. Now, tell me, sister. 
was not my punishment bitter? Can 
you wonder that I craved to die, and 
hide my shame and misery ?” 

“You are much sinned against, 
Eva; but tell me how could Lord 
Montford marry you when he knew 
his first wife was living ?” 

“T do not know, sister ; I cannot 
think ; yet now I remember, that 
night he told me that he had married 
her when he was quite young, and 
had never known peace or rest since ; 
and that, when he knew me, he loved 
me so and feared to lose me, he 
could not resist the temptation. Did 
I tell you, sister, that the first thing 
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I heard when I came to England was 
that my mother was dead? 
in a paper.” 

But, dear reader, I shall weary 
you if I repeat all poor Eva’s long 
history ; I must hasten and finish my 
story. 

Some weeks after this, I was sit- 
ting with her, reading to her, when 
Mother Frances called me hastily 
from the room. I had told her Eva’s 
history, and I felt from her manner 
that she had something of impor- 
tance to say concerning her. 

“Sister,” said the  superioress, 
“there is a gentleman in the con- 
vent parlor, and he has sent in his 
card. See, it is Lord Montford,” 

“O Mother Frances! what shall 
we do? what can we say to him? 
He has, then, traced poor Eva here !” 

“Let us first discover his errand, 
and then we will act as seems best.” 

When we entered the parlor, Lord 
Montford rose, and when he address- 
ed us, his voice trembled. 

“ May I ask,” he began, “if a lady 
who some time since obtained shel- 
ter at the hospital, is still here? I 
have traced her here ; can I be al- 
lowed to see her ?” 

“Lord Montford,”’ said Mother 
Frances, “Eva’s history is well 
known to me; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, while this roof 
shelters her, she shall be safe from 
your further deceptions.” 

“Nay, you mistake, Rev. Mother, 
[ am come to offer Eva the only re- 
paration in my power. As you know 
my errors, concealment is useless. 
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My first wife is dead, and I am come 
to make her my own again.” 

It took a long time to prepare Eva 
for this news; I dreaded it. She 
was so near the verge of the grave, 
that I feared the least agitation 
would be fatal. She bore it calmly; 
and when I had told her, Lord Mont- 
ford entered the room, and I left 
them together. 

Would, dear reader, that I could 
tell you, as the old story-books do, 
that Eva lived long and happily ; but 
alas! no; she died three weeks after 
this, reconciled to God .and to the 
church. 

Eva Lady Montford lies in her 
quiet grave; violets are growing 
where her bright head was laid low. 
The winds chant drearily among the 
trees that shelter her tomb; and if 
you visit it when the morning sun 
gilds the flowers, or the moon silvers 
the leaves, you will always meet 
there one who, if he sinned deeply, 
has repented more deeply still. 

From the wind that sighs over 
Eva’s grave, comes there, my dear 
young reader, no warning to you? 
Is there no secret hoarded in that 
heart of yours, that a mother’s eye 
has never penetrated ; and if so, will 
it lead to your happiness in this 
world or the next? Ah! no; con- 
cealment or deception in the end 
works misery, let the cause be what 
it may. A pure and open heart be- 
fore God, and a just and blameless 
one before the world, is my prayer 
for you. 





The Church and her Attributes. 


THE CHURCH AND 
Tue heterodox of all shades recog- 
nize, in some form or in some sense, 
what they call the church of Christ, 
and hold it in some way necessary, 
or at least useful, to salvation. The 
Anglicans profess to believe in a 
church founded by Christ himself, of 
which they claim to be a pure or 
purified branch ; the Presbyterians 
profess to believe that there is a 
church, out of which there is no sal- 
vation; the Methodists and Bap- 
tists call their organizations churches, 
and hold them to be parts or bran- 
ches of one universal or catholic 


church ; and even Socinians, Unita- 
rians, and Universalists, who deny 
the incarnation, speak of the church, 
though precisely what they mean by 


it is not easy to say. So far as we 
know, there is no sect, school, or par- 
ty, not included among those whom 
our theologians call infidels or apos- 
tates, that does not profess a belief, 
of some sort, in the holy catholic 
and apostolic church of the creed. 

In a controversy between us and 
the heterodox, the question is not, Az 
vit ecclesia? but, Quid sit ecclesia? 
The controversy hinges, not on the 
existence of the church, but on what 
the church is, and only rarely on 
which is the true church ; for when all 
have once come to agree as to what 
the church is, there will be little dis- 
pute as to which she is. We start, 
then, with the assumption that there 
is something to be called the church 
of Christ, and proceed at once to 
point out what she is. 

The church of Christ, taken in its 
most comprehensive sense, in all 
states, places, and times, is, says Bil- 
luart: “ Congregatio fidelium in vero 


HER ATTRIBUTES. 

Dei cultu adunatorum sub Christo ca- 
pite—the congregation of the faithful, 
united under Christ the head, in the 
true worship of God.” Most of the 
heterodox, as well as all Catholics, 
will accept this definition. But this 
definition includes the faithful who 
lived before Christ ; as well as those 
who have lived since, and as those 
who lived and died before the in 
carnation could not enter into hea- 
ven before the way was opened by 
our Lord himself, who is the first- 
born from the dead, and the resurrec- 
tion and the life, a definition more par- 
ticularly adapted to the state of the 
church since the coming of Christ is 
needed. ‘The church has indeed ex 
isted from the beginning ; but before 
the Word was actually incarnated, she 
existed by prophecy and promise 
only ; but Christ having come and 
fulfilled the promise, the church ex- 
ists now in fact, in reality, for the 
reality foretold and promised has 
come. Hence St. Paul, in referring 
to the faithful of the Old Testament, 
says, “ And all these being approved 
by the testimony of faith, received 
not the promise ”’—or the fulfilment 
of the promise —“ God providing 
something better for us, that they 
should not be perfected without us.” 
Heb. xi. 39, 40. The church, be- 
fore Christ, was incomplete, and 
needed further fulfilment or perfect- 
ing ; the church in the state in which 
she exists since Christ, is the church 
realized, completed, or perfected. 
According to this state, and as the 
kingdom of God on earth, she is, as 
Billuart again defines: “ Societas fide- 
lium baptizatorum ejusdem fidei pro- 
fessione, eorumdem sacramentorum 
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participatione, eodem cultu inter se 
adunatorum sub uno capite Christo in 
ceelis, et sub ejus in terris vicario 
summo pontifice—the society of the 
faithful, baptized in the profession 
of the same faith, united in the par- 
ticipation of the same sacraments 
and the same worship, under one 
head, Christ in heaven, and on 
earth under his vicar, the supreme 
pontiff.”* 

All will not accept the whole of 
this definition;- but all will agree 
that the church is a society embrac- 
ing all the faithful, united in the true 
worship of God under one head, Jesus 
Christ in heaven ; but the heterodox 
deny the union under one head or 
one regimen on earth. But what is 
a congregation or society of the faith- 
ful under Christ its head? A con- 


gregation or society under one head 
implies both unity and multiplicity, 
either many made one, or one mani- 
festing or explicating itself in many, 


and in either sense supposes more 
than the heterodox in general under- 
stand by the church. The faithful, 
congregated or associated under one 
head, Christ, are one body, for Christ 
is the head of the congregation or 
society, not merely of the individuals 
severally ; but the. heterodox gene- 
rally, in our times at least, make the 
church consist solely of individuals 
aggregated to the collective body of 
believers, because already united as 
individuals by faith and love to 
Christ, as their head ; which supposes 
Christ to be the head of each indivi- 
dual of the church, but not of the 
church herself. According to this 
view, men are regenerated outside of 
the society or church, and join the 
church because supposed to be rege- 
nerated or born again, not that they 
may be born again. The church 
in this case is simply the aggregate 


* Billuart, De Reg. Fid. Dissert. U1]. De Eccl. 
Art. I. 
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of regenerated persons, ard derives 
her life from Christ through them, 
instead of their deriving their life 
from Christ the head through her. 
The one view makes the church a 
general term, an abstraction, per- 
forming and capable of performing 
no part in the regeneration and sanc- 
tification of souls; the other makes 
the church a reality, a real existence, 
living a real life not derived from 
her members, and the real medium 
through which our Lord carries on 
his mediatorial work ; and therefore 
union with her is not only profitable 
to spiritual life, but necessary to its 
birth in the soul, and therefore to in- 
dividual salvation. This must be 
the case if we suppose Christ to be 
the head of the congregation or so- 
ciety called the church, and of indi- 
viduals severally only as they are 
affiliated to her. 

There is, we suspect, a deeper 
philosophy in the church than the 
heterodox in general are aware of. 
“The church,” it was said in this 
magazine, in one of the essays on 
The Problems of the Age, “is the hu- 
man race in its highest sense,” that 
is, the regenerated human race, the 
human race in the teleological or- 
der, not in the order of natural 
generation, which is simply cosmic 
and initial. This supposes in the 
church something more than indivi- 
duals, as, indeed, does society itself. 
With nothing but individualities 
brought together there is no society, 
there is only aggregation, because 
there is no unity, nothing that is one 
and common to all the individuals 
brought together. In all real society 
there is a social principle, a social 
life, in which individuals participate, 
but which is itself not individual, nor 
derived from the individuals associ- 
ated. Thusin every real nation, not 
a pseudo nation made up of the force 
ed juxtaposition of distinct and often 
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hostile communities, there is a real 
national life. An insult to the nation 
each one feels is an insult to him- 
self; and if the existence of the na- 
tion is threatened, every one in whose 
heart throbs the national life, rises, 
and all, in the fine Biblical expres- 
sion, “march as one man” to the 
rescue, prepared to save the nation 
or die in its defence. 

The unity of social life is still 
more manifest when we come to the 
race. We are aware of the old quar- 
rel between the nominalists and con- 
ceptualists on the one hand, and the 
old realists on the other; but we dis- 
posed of that controversy in the ar- 
ticle entitled 4n Old Quarrel, in the 
Magazine for May of last year, and 
established, we think, the reality of 
genera and species, while we denied 
that of abstractions, or simple men- 
tal conceptions. If we deny the re- 
ality of genera and species, we must 
deny the fact of generation, and the 


Catholic dogmas of the unity of the 


species and of original sin. If all 
men have not proceeded from Adam 
by way of natural generation, there 
can be no unity of the species ; and 
if no unity of the species, there can 
be no original sin, which is “the sin 
in which we are born,” the sin of ori- 
gin, the sin of the race, transmitted by 
natural generation from Adam to all 
his posterity. To deny the reality 
of the species is to deny this, is 
to deny generation, that we are born 
in any sense of Adam; to deny 
generation is to deny regeneration ; 
and to deny regeneration is to deny 
the whole Christian or teleological 
order. We cannot then logically be 
nominalists or conceptualists and 
Christian believers at one and the 
same time. 

We do not pretend that the species 
subsists without individualization any 
more than we do that the individual 
can subsist without the species. 
What we contend for is, that in 
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every individual there is that which 
is not individual, but distinguishable 
from the individuality, which is com 
mon to all the individuals of the 
species, and which in men binds 
all men, from the first to the last, 
together in the unity of their natura! 
head or progenitor. ‘The species is 
more than the individual, operates 
in the individual, determines his spe 
cific nature, and separated from 
which the individual is nothing; but 
the species does not subsist without 
individualization, and could not be 
explicated by natural generation 
if not individualized. Yet the en 
tire race was individualized in 
Adam. 

We can now understand the asser 
tion that “ The church is the human 
race in the highest sense,” the regen- 
erated race in its progenitor, its uni 
ty and reality, therefore in its real 
head, in the supernatural 
The head of the regenerated race, 
or the race in the supernatural or tele- 
ological order, is Christ himself, the 
second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 
Hence the apostle says, (1 Cor. xv.,) 
* As in Adam all die, so in Christ all 
shall be made alive.” 
in this fifteenth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Corinthians, draws a parallel 
between the first Adam and the last 
Adam, which must hold good be- 
tween the race as born of the first 
Adam, and the race as born anew of 
the last Adam ; and, therefore, the 
race born anew must hold to Christ 
in the order of regeneration a re- 
lation strictly analogous to that borne 
by it in the natural or initial order, to 
the first Adam. The difference is, 
that in the natural order the race is 
explicated by natural generation, and 
in the supernatural or teleological 
order by the election of grace. But 
the relation betwen the members and 
the head. is no less real in the one 
case than in the other, and we live 
in the order of regeneration, if born 


order. 


The apostle, 
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again, the life of Christ as really and 
truly as in the natural order we live 
the life of Adam. ‘The church, then, 
proceeds as really through grace from 
Christ, the supernatural head, as the 
race itself proceeds from Adam, the 
natural head. 

This view of the church is sus- 
tained by Saint Augustine, who re- 
presents Christ as both the head and 
the body of the church, and says 
Christ and his members are the 
whole Christ—/éofus Christus. If we 
view the church in her origin, her 
principle, her life, that is, in her 
head and soul, she is Christ himself ; 
if we view her as the congregation or 
society of the faithful, made one in 
the unity of the head, the church is 
the body of Christ. Hence, Saint 


Paul teaches, (Colossians i. 18,) that 
Christ “is the head of the body ; the 
church, who is the beginning, the 
first-born from the dead ;” “the head, 
from which all the body, by joints 


and bands being supplied with nou- 
rishment and compacted groweth 
unto the increase of God.” (Ib. ii. 19.) 
“Christ is the head of the church ; 
he is the Saviour of his body.” (Eph. 
v. 23.) “Now you are the body of 
Christ, and members of member.” 
(x Cor. xii. 27.) “We are members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones.” (Eph. v. 30.) “ And if one 
member suffer anything, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it: or if one member 
glory, all the members rejoice with 
it.” (2 Cor. xii. 26.) Nothing can 
more clearly or unequivocally assert 
Christ as the head of the church, the 
church as the body of Christ, or the 
members of the church as members 
of his body and members of one 
another, or the perfect solidarity of 
Christ and the church, and of the 
members of the church in Christ, and 
with one another, as implied in the 
definition of the church quoted from 
Billuart. 
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The men of the world do not un- 
derstand this, because they recognize 
no existence but that of individual 
things, and have no conception of 
unity. What transcends the indi- 
vidual or particular, is, for them, an 
empty word, or a pure abstraction, 
therefore nothing. They have never 
asked themselves how individuals or 
particulars can exist without the gen- 
eral or universal, nor how there can 
be men without the generic man. 
What has not for them a sensible ex- 
istence is, indeed, no existence at all. 
They seem never to reflect that, if 
there were no supersensible reality, 
there could be no sensible reality. 
The sensible is mimetic, depends on 
the intelligible or noetic which it co- 
pies or imitates. Take away the 
intelligible or non-sensible, and the 
sensible would be a mere appearance 
in which nothing would appear—less 
than a vain shadow. 

We have defined the church in her 
origin, principle, and life, to be Christ 
himself ; as the society of the faith- 
ful, to which all the faithful are affili- 
ated, to be the body of Christ. But 
the principle on which we have as- 
serted this union of the faithful with 
Christ, applies only to those who are 
in the order of regeneration ; for in that 
order only is Christ our head, or are 
we, as individuals, affiliated to him, 
and included in him, as the father of 
regenerated humanity ; and hence 
they who die unregenerated, suffer the 
penalty of original sin and of such ac- 
tual sins as they may have committed. 
How then do we enter that order? 
By the new birth ; by being born of 
Christ into it, as we enter the natu- 
ral order by being born of Adam, 
The Pelagians, Socinians, Unitarians, 
and Universalists reject the distinc- 
tion of the two orders, and recognize 
no regenerated humanity ; the Cal- 
vinists, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Evangeli- 
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cals, etc., hold that we are translated 
from the order of nature into the order 
of grace by the direct, immediate, and 
irresistible operation of the Holy 
Ghost. But the Holy Ghost, in his 
immediate operations, is God acting 
in his divine nature, and the medium 
of our regeneration is God in his hu- 
mdn nature, the Man Christ Jesus, 
who, on this view, would be superse- 
ded as the mediator of God and men. 
The order of regeneration originates 
in the Man Christ Jesus, the Word 
made flesh, or God in his human na- 
ture, not in God in his divine na- 
ture; and therefore, to be in that 
order, we must be born of God in his 


humanity. If we could be regene- 


rated by the Holy Ghost, or God in 
his divine nature alone, without the 
intervention of God in his human na- 
ture, or the Man Christ Jesus as the 
medium or mediator, the incarnation 
would go for nothing, and we should 
be made by the new birth, sons of 


God in his divine nature ; since nei- 
ther the Father nor the Holy Ghost 
assumed flesh ; as the eternal Word 
is himself the son of God, and God 
as he is God ; which, we need not 
say, is simply impossible and absurd. 
By the hypostatic union with the 
Word, man becomes God in his per- 
sonality, but not in his nature, for the 
human nature remains always human 
nature. ‘The two natures remain, as 
we are taught in the condemnation 
.of the Monophysites, for ever distinct 
in the unity of the one divine person. 
By regeneration we are elevated, in- 
.deed, to be sons of God, but sons of 
God by participation with the Eter- 
nal Son in his human, not in his di- 
vine nature. We are made joint-heirs 
with Christ, and sons of God by adop- 
tion, not by nature. 

There is no act conceivable with- 
out principle, medium, and end. In 
the creation of man and the universe, 
the three persons of the holy and indi- 
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visible Trinity concur, but in diverse 
respects—the Father as principle, 
the Son or Word as medium, and the 
Holy Ghost as end or consumma- 
tor. In the regeneration, which St. 
Paul calls a “new creation,” the 
whole Trinity also concur, the Fa- 
ther as principle, the Son as me- 
dium, and the Holy Ghost as end, 
consummator, or sanctifier ; but here 
it is the Son in his human na- 
ture, not in his divine nature, that 
is the medium; for St. Paul says, 
“There is one God, and one media- 
tor of God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” The Son, in his human na- 
ture, is the medium of the whole 
order of regeneration, or of our re- 
demption, new birth, and return to 
God as our final cause or last end. 
We must then be begotten of him 
in his humanity by the Holy Ghost, 
as the condition of being born into 
the regeneration, and becoming mem- 
bers of the regenerated human race. 
The heterodox overlook this fact, and 
even when asserting the incarnation, 
leave it no office in the regeneration 
and sanctification of souls, or, at best, 
no continuous or permanent office. 
According to them, the mediatorial 
work was completed when Christ 


‘died on the cross, at least, when he 


ascended into heaven ; and now the 
salvation of souls is carried on by 
the Holy Ghost without any medium 
or any participation of God in his 
human nature, as if one person of 
the indivisible Trinity could operate 
alone, without the concurrence of 
the other two! This, if it were possi- 
ble, would imply the denial of the 
unity of God, and the assertion of 
the three persons of the Godhead as 
three Gods, not three persons in one 
God. The heterodox, the supernatu- 
ralists, as well as the naturalists, 
really deny the whole order of 
grace as procceding from God in 
his human nature, its only possible 
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medium, and hence the reason why 
they so universally shrink from call- 
ing Mary the Mother of God, and 
accuse of idolatry the devotion which 
Catholics pay to her. Though the 
eternal Word took the flesh he as- 
sumed from her, yet, as that flesh is 
not in their view the medium of our 
spiritual life, they cannot see in her, 
more than in any other pure and 
holy woman, any connection with 
our regeneration, and our spiritual 
or eternal life. They cannot see 
that, in denying her claims, they vir- 
tually reject the whole Christian or- 
der. 

The difficulty, though not the mys- 
tery, disappears the moment we re- 
cognize the sacramental principle, 
which it was the prime object of 
the Reformers to eliminate from the 
Christian system. In the definition 
of the church, she is said to be “the 
society of the faithful baptized in the 
profession of the same faith, and 


united zzfer se in the participation 


’ 


of the same sacraments.” ‘The sac- 
raments are all visible signs signify- 
ing, that is, communicating grace to 
the recipient. Among these sacra- 
ments is one, which is the sacrament 
of faith, the sacrament of regenera- 
tion, that is, baptism, in which we 
receive the gift of faith, and are born 
members of Christ’s body, and uni- 
ted to him as our head, and as the 
head of the regenerated race. In 
baptism we are regenerated, born 
into the supernatural order, the king- 
dom of heaven, and have the life of 
Christ infused by the Holy Ghost 
into us, so that henceforth we be- 
come flesh of his flesh, bone of his 
bone, one with him, and one with all 
the faithful in him, as really united 
to him in the spiritual order, as we 
are to Adam in the natural order, 
and derive our spiritual life from 
him as really as we derive from 
God, through Adam, our natural 
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life. This is what we understand 
St. Paul to mean when he says, “It 
is written, the first man, Adam, was 
made a living soul; the last Adam a 
quickening spirit.” The sacraments 
are all effective ex opere operato, and 
through them the Holy Ghost infuses 
the grace special to each, when the 
recipient opposes no obstacle to it. 
Infants are incapable of offering any 
obstacle, and are regenerated by 
baptism in Christ and joined to him. 
In the case of adults who have grown 
up without faith, the prohibentia, or 
obstacles to faith, must be removed, 
by reasons that convince the under- 
standing and produce what theolo- 
gians call fides humana, or human 
faith, such faith as we have in the 
truth of historical events; but this 
faith is wholly in the natural order, 
although it embraces things in the 
supernatural order as its material 
object, and does not at all unite us 
to Christ as our head. It brings us, 
when faithful to our convictions, to 
the sacrament of baptism, but can- 
not introduce us into the order of re- 
generation ; the faith that unites us 
to the body of Christ, and through it 
with Christ himself, or divine faith, is 
the gift of God, and is infused into 
the soul by the Holy Ghost in the 
sacrament of baptism itself.* 

Hence, in her present state, only 
the baptized belong to the so- 
ciety called the church of Christ, 
and only the baptized are united as 
one body under Christ, their head in 
heaven, or under his vicar on earth. 
The satisfaction or atonement made 
by our Lord to divine justice, though 
it was made for all, and is ample for 
the sins of the whole world, avails 
individuals, or becomes practically 
theirs, only as through baptism, ve/ 
in re, vel in voto, they are really uni- 


* Theologians generally teach that an act of super- 
natural faith, elicited by the aid of a special transient 
grace, precedes the infusion of the habit of faith—Ep. 
CatTHoLtic Wor-tp. 
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ted to Him, and are in Him as their 
head, as we were in Adam; and 
hence the dogma, extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus, jadged by the world to 
be so harsh and illiberal, is founded 
in the very nature and design of the 
church, of the whole mediatorial 
work of Christ, and in the very rea- 
son of the incarnation itself. To say a 
man can be saved out of the church, 
is saying simply a man can be saved 
out of Christ, without being born of 
Him,—as impossible as for one to be 
a man and in humanity, without be- 
ing born of Adam. The justice, the 
sanctity, the merits, the life of Christ, 
can be really ours, only as we are 
really assimilated to His body, and 
are in Him as our living head, our 
Father in the order of grace ; and 
hence it was not idly or inconside- 
rately, that St. Cyprian, one of the 
profoundest of the fathers, said: 
“ He cannot have God for his father, 
who has not the church for his mo- 
ther.” It lies in the very nature of 
the case. 

The other sacraments are channels 
of grace from the head to the body 
and its members ; and are all means 
of sustaining or restoring the life be- 
gotten in baptism, preserving, diffus- 
ing, or defending the faith, bringing 
up children in the nurture of the 
Lord, augmenting the life and com- 
pacting the union of the body of 
Christ, and solacing individuals in 
their illnesses, and comforting and 
strengthening souls in their passage 
through the dark valley of death. 
The sacramental sys#m is complete, 
and provides for all our spiritual 
wants. Baptism initiates us into the 
life of Christ; the Holy Eucharist 
nourishes that life in us ; Penance 
restores it when lost by sin ; Confir- 
mation gives strength and heroic 
courage to withstand and repel the 
assaults of Satan; Orders provide 
priests for offering the unbloody sa- 


crifice, the stewards of the myste- 
ries of Christ, intercessors for the 
people, teachers, directors, and de- 
fenders, in the name of Christ, of 
the Christian society ; Matrimony 
institutes and blesses the Christian 
family ; and Extreme Unction heals 
the sick, or sustains, strengthens, and 
consoles the departing. Indeed, the 
sacraments meet all the necessities 
of the soul, in both the natural and 
the supernatural orders, from its birth 
to its departure, and even leave us 
not on the brink of the grave, but 
accompany us till received into the 
choir of the just made perfect. 

The medium of all sacramental 
grace is the Man Christ Jesus, the 
Word made flesh, and the sacraments 
are the media through which the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ flows 
out from him, the Fountain,—the 
grace that begets the new life, justi- 
fies, sanctifies, and makes pleasing 
to God, we mean,—is infused by the 
Holy Ghost into the soul, and con- 
stitutes alike the vital principle of 
the individual, and of the whole body, 
quickening and sustaining each. In 
rejecting sacramental grace, the hete- 
rodox separate the individual soul, 
and also the church herself, from all 
real communion or intercourse with 
Christ, or God in his human nature, 
and accept the seminal principle of 
rationalism, into which we see them 
everywhere falling. They dissolve 
Christ, and render the Word efficient 
only in his dwine nature. The sac- 
raments are the media of our union 
with God in his human nature, 
through which the hypostatic union 
is, in some sort, repeated in us, or 
made by the Holy Ghost practically 
effectual to the justice and sanctity 
of believers, and the perfecting of the 
church, which is the body of Christ ; 
and as this grace, in its principle and 
medium, is Christ himself, all who 
are born of it are born of him, and 
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the life which they live in and by it 
is the one life of God in his humanity. 
Looking at the church, in what theo- 
logians call her soul, she is literally 
and truly the man Christ Jesus, and 
looking at her as the whole congre- 
gation of the faithful, she is the body 
of Christ, and related to him as the 
body to the soul. Itis this intimate 
relation of the church to God in his 
human nature, that led Moehier to 
represent the church as in some 
sort the continuation on earth, in a 
visible form, of the Incarnation ; and 
she is certainly so closely united to 
his divine personality, that we may 
say truly, that he is her personality, 
as really as he is the personality of 
the flesh he assumed and hypo- 
statically united to himself. Perrone 
says that, if we exclude from this 
view all pantheistic conceptions, it is 
scriptural, and, moreover, sustained 
by the fathers, especially St. Atha- 
nasius, who says, in writing of the 
Incarnation, “ Et cum Petrus dicat: 
certissime sciat ergo omnis domus Is- 
rael, quia et Dominum eum, et Chris- 
tum fecit Deus, hunc Jesum quem vos 
crucifixistis: non de divinitate ejus 
dicit, quod Dominum ipsum et Chris- 
tum fuerit, sed de humanitate ejus, 
quz est UNIVERSA ECCLESIA, qua 
in ipso dominatur et regnat, post- 
quam crucifixus ipse est: et que 
erigitur ad regnum ccelorum, ut cum 
illa regnet, qui seipsum pro illa ex- 
inanivit et qui induta servili for- 
ma, ipsam assumpsit.”* Christ, in 
his humanity, is the universal church, 
which rules and reigns in him. We 
cannot study the great fathers of the 
church too assiduously, and we wish 
we had earlier known it. The doc- 
trine we are trying to set forth is 
there. 

There is nothing here that favors 

* Edit. Maur. opp. tom. i. p. 2, p. 887; apud Per- 


rone, Przlect. Locis Theolog. p.1. c.2; De Anima 
Ecclesia, Art. 1. 
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pantheism : 1. Because the hypostatic 
union is by the ereative act of God, as 
much so as the creation of Adam. 2. 
Because, although God is really the 
church, regarded in her soul, it is 
God in his human, which is for ever 
distinct from his divine nature, and 
therefore in his created nature. 3. 
Because the Word was incarnated in 
an individual, not in the species, as 
some rationalists dream, save as the 
species was individualized in the in- 
dividual nature he assumed ; and, 4. 
Because, though Christ is identically 
the soul, the informing principle, the 
life of the church, the individuals 
uffiliated to the body of the church 
retain their individuality, their human 
personality, and therefore their own 
free-will, personal identity, activity, 
or their character as free moral agents. 
Not all individuals apparently affili- 
ated to the body of the church are 
really assimilated to her, and vitally 
united to the body of Christ. They 
pertain to the society externally, but 
not by an inward union with Christ, 
the head and soul. They are, as 
St. Augustine says, “ 7 not of the 
church,” as the dead particles of mat- 
ter in the human body which receive 
not, or have ceased to receive, life from 
it, and are constantly flying or cast 
off. Gratia supponit naturam. All 
the operations of grace presuppose 
nature, and nature has always the 
power to resist grace. Without grace 
nature cannot concur with grace ; 
yet even they who have been born 
again, and have entered into the 
order of regeneration, are always able 
to fall away, or back, practically, into 
the natural order. Not every indi- 
vidual in the church is assimilated 
to her, nor every one who is assimi- 
lated to her will continue to the end. 
But she herself survives their loss 
and remains always one and the same 
body of Christ. 

We have dwelt at great length on 
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this view of the church, not because 
we have any special partiality or apti- 
tude for mystic theology, but becatise 
we have wished to show that the 
church is not something purely ex- 
ternal and arbitrary. We hold that 
all the works of God are real, and 
have a real and solid reason of being 
in the order of things which he has 
seen proper to create. He does 
nothing in the supernatural order, 
any more than in the natural order, 
without a reason, and a good and 
valid reason. We have wished to 
get at the reality, and to show that 
Catholicity is not a sham, a make- 
believe, a reputing of things to be 
that are not; but a reality, as real 
in its own order as the order of na- 
ture itself, and, in fact, even more so, 
as nature is mimetic, and Catholicity, 
to borrow a term from Plato, is me- 
thexic, and participates of the divine 
reality itself. 
are shams, unphilosophical, sophis- 
tical, and incapable of sustaining a 
rigid examination. Their abettors 
do not, and dare not, reason on them. 
The age supposes Catholicity is no 
better, is equally unsubstantial, un- 
real, dissolving and vanishing in thin 
air at the first glance of reason. We 
have wished to show the age its mis- 
take, and to let it see that Catholici- 
ty can bear the most thorough inves- 
tigation, and that it has nothing 
to fear from the most rigid dialectics. 
We do not pretend to divest it of 
mysteries, or to explain the mysteries 
so as to bring them within the com- 
prehension of our feeble understand- 
ings, but to show that the church, 
with all her attributes and functions, 
has a reason in the divine mind and 
in the order of things of which we 
make a part, and is a real, inward 
life, as well as an outward form. 
From the view of the church which 
we have presented, it is easy to deduce 
her attributes. She is in some sort, 
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according to St. Athanasius, the hu- 
man nature of Christ, or Christ in 
his humanity, and he is her divine 
personality, for his humanity is inse- 
parabie from his divine person. That 
she is one, follows, necessarily, from 
the unity of Christ’s person, from the 
fact that, in her soul, she is Christ 
and, in her body, is his body. Her 
unity is the unity of Christ himself, 
and the unity of the life she lives in 
him. There are individual distinc- 
tions and even varieties of race or 
family among men in the natural or- 
der, but all men are men only in 
that they are one in the unity of the 
species. Jesus Christ is not only 
the individual man Christ Jesus, but 
also in the order of regeneration the 
species, as Adam was both an indi- 
vidual man and the entire species in 
the order of genesis or generation. 
The church as growing out of the in- 
carnation, and, in some sense, conti- 
nuing it, and in her body composed of 
individuals born of him and affiliated 
to him, must necessarily be one, one 
in her faith, one in her sacraments, 
one in her worship, one in her love, 
one in the life that flows through her, 
animates and invigorates her, from 
the one Christ, who is her forma, or 
informing principle, as the soul is the 
informing principle of the body—ani- 
ma est forma corporis, as the holy 
Council of Clermont defines. Diver- 
sity in any of these respects breaks 
the unity of the body and interrupts 
communion with the head, and the 
communion of the body with the 
soul, whence is derived its life. It 
is therefore all Christians have al- 
ways held heresy and schism to be 
deadly sins, and the most deadly of 
all. They not only sever those guil 
ty of them from the body or external 
communion of the church, but from 
her internal communion, from Christ 
himself, the only source of superna- 
tural and divine life. There is not 
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only the grossest ingratitude and 
baseness in heresy and schism, but 
there is spiritual death in them. By 
them we die to Christ as, in the na- 
tural order, we should die to Adam, 
or lose our natural life, if we were de- 
prived of our humanity or cut off from 
communion with its natural head. 
It is not from bigotry or intolerance 
that the church regards heresy and 
schism with horror; it is because they 
necessarily separate the soul from 
Christ, and destroy its spiritual life ; 
because they reject Christ, and cru- 
cify him afresh. It is so in the very 
nature of the case, and she can no 
more make it not so, than the mathe- 
matician can make the three angles 
of a triang!e of equal to two right 
angles. It is not, therefore, without 
reason that the church has always in- 
sisted that to keep the unity of the 
faith is the first of Christian duties, 
or that St. Paul bids St. Timothy to 
keep the deposit, and to hold fast 
the form of sound words ; for with- 
out the faith it is impossible to please 
God. We know men may err with- 
out being heretics ; we know that in- 
vincible ignorance, an ignorance not 
culpable in its cause, excuses from 
sin in that whereof one is invincibly 
ignorant; but there is no invincible 
ignorance where one may know the 
truth, but will not ; and invincible 
ignorance itself cannot regenerate 
the soul, and elevate it to the super- 
natural order, which can be done 
only by faith given in baptism. 

The church is holy, holy in her 
doctrines, her worship, her life, and 
in her living members. This fol- 
lows necessarily from the fact, that 
in her soul she is Christ, and her 
body the body of Christ. She is 
holy as he is holy, and because he 
is holy, as she is one because he is 
one. Doubtless all individuals in her 
communion are not holy; for men 
may, as we have seen, be zm the 
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church and not of the church. Re- 
generation, or the infused habits of 
faith, justice, and sanctity, do not de- 
stroy one’s individuality, or take away 
one’s free-will ; men may, if they will, 
profane the sacraments, eat or drink 
unworthily, even fall from grace, and 
become gross sinners against God 
and criminals before the state. These 
are not holy, but the reverse ; yet all 
who are born again, and are united 
by aliving bond to the church, may 
derive, if they will, life from Christ 
through her, and all who do so are 
holy in her holiness, as she is holy 
in the holiness of Christ. His life, 
the life of God in his humanity, is 
their life. 

The attempt to disprove the sancti- 
ty of the church from the bad conduct 
of some, if you will many, of her mem- 
bers, overlooks the real character of 
the church, supposes her to be simply 
an aggregation of individuals, living 
only the life she derives from them ; 
and it also starts from the false as- 
sumption that grace is irresistible 
and jnamissible. Poor Luther, in the 
morbid state into which he fell in his 
convent, couid find relief only in as- 
suming that, as he had once been in 
grace, he must be still in grace, and 
sure of salvation ; for grace, once had, 


can never be lost, however one may 
sin after having received it. Yet this 
doctrine was false, and but for his 
morbid, half insane state of mind, 
he would never have entertained it 
fora moment. Protestantism sprang 
from the diseased state of Luther’s 


soul. A sad origin. 

The church is zstble as well as 
invisible. This also follows ne- 
cessarily. The internal life of the 
church is invisible, hidden with God ; 
but -the body of the church is visible, 
as was the body of Christ when on 
earth. The church is composed, as 
we have seen, of body and soul, and 
everybody living on earth in space 
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and time, is by its own nature vis- 
ible, and would not be body if it 
were not. The body of the church 
«s composed of individuals united in 
the profession of the same faith, and 
in the participation of the same sac- 
raments, under one head, and is 
therefore, since the individuals are 
visible, a visible body. The whole 
analogy of the case supposes her to 
be both invisible and visible, as are 
all the sacraments, which are visible 
signs or media of invisible grace. 
The church is the medium through 
which the soul is regenerated and 
comes into communion with Christ, 
the head, and derives life from his 
life ; and how if not visible could 


we know where to find her, or be- 


able to approach her sacraments, and 
through them be born again, and be 
united in the supernatural order to 
Christ, as in the natural order we are 
united to Adam? No: the church 
is as a city set on a hill, and cannot 
be hidden ; and is set on a hill, made 
visible, that all may behold her, and 
flock within her walls. 

The church is indefectible. This 
follows from the fact that Christ him- 
self whose body she is, is indefecti- 
ble, and dies no more, but ever liveth 
and reigneth. No matter whether you 
call the rock on which he said he 
would build his church, and against 
which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail, Peter, the truth that Peter con- 
fessed, or Christ himself, her inde- 
fectibility is equally asserted. He 
himself in every case, is the chief 
corner-stone, is, in the last analysis, 
the rock ; and the church cannot fail, 
not because men may not fail, but 
because he who is her support, her 
life, cannot fail, since he is God, and 
as truly God in his human nature as 
in his divine nature. The heterodox 
of all shades, however they may err 
as to what she is, hold, as we have 
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seen, that the church is, in some form, 
indefectible. 

The church is authoritative. Her 
authority is the authority of Christ ; 
and his authority is the authority of 
God in his human nature. “ All 
power is given unto me,” he said, 
“in heaven and in earth,” and there- 
fore is he exalted to be “ King of 
kings and Lord of lords,” so that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow. The church is Christ in his 
humanity, and his authority is hers, 
for it is in and through her that he 
exercises his authority. To resist 
her, is to resist him, and to resist 
him is to resist God. “ He that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth me, and he that 
despiseth me, despiseth him that sent 
me.” This is no arbitrary author- 
ity, or authority resting solely on an 
external commission or appointment. 
It is internal and real in the church, 
as the body of Christ, because he is 
in her, lives in her, and governs in 
and through her. It is, then, no 
light thing to resist the authority of 
the church ; for to do so, is not to re- 
sist the authority of fallible men, but 
the authority of God—is to resist the 
authority of the Holy Ghost himself. 
The age feels it, and seeks to justify 
itself in rejecting the church by de- 
nying the Divine sovereignty, or that 
God has any rightful authority over 
the creatures he has made. It de- 
mands liberty, and M. Proudhon, a 
man of iron logic, maintained that to 
assert liberty in the sense this age as- 
serts it, we must dethrone God, and 
annihilate belief in his existence. 
“ Once admit the existence of God,” 
he said, “and you must admit the au- 
thority claimed by the church, the 
papal despotism and all.” We have 
met this denial of the Divine sove- 
reignty in the essay on Rome and the 
World, in the current volume of the 
Magazine, and proved, we think con- 
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clusively, that God is sovereign Lord 
and Proprietor of all his works. Very 
few people are willing to avow them- 
selves atheists, however atheistic may 
be their speculations ; and most peo- 
ple have, after all, a lurking belief 
that God is sovereign, and has ple- 
nary authority over all the creatures 
he has made. Concede this, and the 
authority of the Son is conceded ; and 
if the authority of the Son is conced- 
ed, that of the church cannot be de- 
nied or questioned. 

The church is infallible. This fol- 
lows necessarily, if-our Lord himself 
is infallible, which it were impious to 
doubt. Our Lord is God in his hu- 
man nature indeed ; but God in his 
human nature is God no less than in 
his divine nature. In this is the mys- 
tery of the incarnation—that God 
should humble himself, assume the 
form of a servant, annihilate himself, 
as it were, become man, and be obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of 


the cross, and yet be God, have all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwell in 
him bodily ; this isa mystery that only 


God himself can fathom. We know 
from revelation the fact,and can under- 
stand its relation to our redemption, 
justification, sanctification, and glori- 
fication ; but it remains a fact before 
which we do, and always must, stand 
in awe and wonder. If Christ is God, 
God in his humanity and also in his 
divinity, for he includes both natures 
in the unity of his divine person. 
He has all the attributes of divinity, 
while he has also all the attributes of 
humanity, what the fathers mean 
when they say, “he is perfect God 
and perfect man.” He knows all 
things, and can do all things, and 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
He is the divine personality of the 
church, who is not the individual 
man, but the human nature hypos- 
tatically united to himself, as we have 
seen from St. Athanasius. His life is 
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her life, and she must, therefore, be 
infallible as he is infallible. He who 
is infallible as God is infallible lives 
in her, and she lives, breathes, moves, 
and acts by him and in him. How 
then, can she be not infallible? How 
could she err? She could no more 
err as to the truth that lives and 
speaks in her than God himself, for 
she is all in him, and in her soul in- 
distinguishable from him. She is not 
infallible by external appointment or 
commission alone, but really so in her- 
self, in her own life and intelligence. 
We speak of the soul of the church, 
but as her soul and body are not se- 
parated or separable, she must be 
equally infallible in her body, or as 
the body of Christ, who is the life and 
informing principle of the body. The 
body of the church, by virtue of its 
union with Christ is, and must be, in- 
fallible. But the body of the church 
is a society of individuals ; and is it 
meant that all individuals in the com- 
munion of the church are infallible? 
There is in the church regenerated 
humanity which, though it subsists 
not without individualization, is not 
individual. This regenerated human- 
ity is united to Christ, its regenerator, 
and derives its life from him. In all 
the individuals affiliated or assimilat- 
ed to the body of the church, there is 
both this regenerated humanity and 
their own individuality. As regen- 
erated humanity, no one can err, but 
in their individuality all individuals 
do or may err more or less. Reason 
is in all men, and reason within its 
sphere is infallible ; but all men are 
not infallible in their understanding 
of what is reason, or what reason 
teaches. Individuals who are in the 
communion of the church, so far as 
made one with her body and one 
with the indwelling Christ, are infal- 
lible in his infallibility ; but in their 
individuality they are not infallible. 
Hence, when it is said the church is 
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infallible, the meaning is, that she is 
infallible in the universal, not in the 
particular, or in the sense in which 
she is one, not in the sense in which 
she is many. Our faith as individual 
believers is infallible only in believ- 
ing with the church, what she in her 
unity and integrity believes and 
teaches. 

The church, we should have said 
before, is catholic. This follows 
from her unity and completeness. 
Catholic means the whole, or univer- 
sal ; and since the church is one, and 
is the body of Christ, who is “the 
way, the truth, and the life,” she can- 
not but be catholic. She is cath- 
olic, in the words of the catechism, 
“because she subsists in all ages, 
teaches all nations, and maintains 
all truth.” She is catholic because 
in her soul she is Christ himself ; be- 
cause in her body she is the body of 
Christ ; because she is the whole re- 
generated human race in their head, 
the second Adam. Having Christ, 
who, in the order of regeneration, is 
at once universal and individual, she 
has the whole, has the universal life 
of Christ, has all truth, for he is the 
truth itself and in itself, and is the 
only way of salvation ; for there is no 
other name given under heaven among 
men whereby we can be saved— 
neither is there salvation in another. 
She subsists in all ages, prior to the 
incarnation, as we have seen, bv 
prophecy and promise ; since the in- 
carnation, in fact and reality ; and 
has authority to teach all nations, 
and is set to make all the kingdoms 
of this world the kingdom of God and 
his Christ. Whatever is outside of 
her is outside of Christ, and is nec¢s- 
sarily non-catholic. 

The church is apostolic. This 
means that she is endowed with au- 
thority to teach and govern, not mere- 
ly that she descends in the direct line 
from the apostles, the chief agents in 


founding and building her up, though, 
of course, that is implied in her uni 
ty and catholicity in time no less than 
in space. It means that she is clothed 
with apostolic authority ; that is, 
authority in doctrine and discipline. 
This authority is distinguishable from 
the sacerdotal character conferred 
in the sacrament of orders. Men 
may have valid orders, be real priests, 
and actually consecrate in schism, 
or even heresy, as is the case with 
the clergy of the schismatic Greek 
Church and some of the Oriental 
sects. But these schismatic or here- 
tical priests have no apostolic au- 
thority, no authority to teach or gov 
ern in the church, no authority in 
doctrine or discipline, and all their 
sacerdotal acts are irregular and illi- 
cit. This authority, which we have 
seen the church derives from the 
indwelling Christ, and possesses as 
his body, we call the apostolate. It 
is inherent in Christ himself, and is 
and can be exercised only in his name 
by his vicar, the supreme pontiff, and 
the pastors of the church under him 
and in communion with him. All 
the arguments that prove the visibili- 
ty of the church prove equally the vi- 
sibility of the apostolate, or, as Saint 
Cyprian calls it, the episcopate ; all 
the arguments that prove the unity of 
the church prove the unity of the 
apostolate or episcopate ; and, there 
fore, with those which prove the visi- 
bility of the church, prove a visible 
centre of authority, in which the epis- 
copate takes its rise, or from which 
the whole teaching and governing 
authority under Christ radiates and 
pervades the whole body. The visi- 
ble church being one, demands a visi- 
ble head; for if she had no visible head, 
she would lack visible unity; and 
would be, as to her teaching and gov- 
erning authority, not visible, but in- 
visible. Hénce Saint Cyprian, after 
asserting the episcopate or aposto- 
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late, held by all the bishops 7x so/ido, 
says, that the unity might be made 
manifest, or the apostolate be seen to 
take its rise from one, our Lord es- 
tablished one cathedra and gave the 
primacy to Peter. Saint Cyprian evi- 
dently assumes the necessity of avis- 
ible centre of authority, so that we 
may as individual members of the 
church, or as persons outside the 
church seeking to ascertain and enter 
her communion, know what is her au- 
thority and where to find it. Hence 
in the definition of the church we be- 
gan by saying she is defined to be 
“the society of the faithful, baptized 
in the profession of the same faith, 
and united z¢er se in the participation 
of the same sacraments, and in the 
true worship of God, under Christ the 
head in heaven, and under his vicar, 
the supreme pontiff on earth.” The 
papacy is the visible origin and cen- 
tre of the apostolate, as Christ is him- 
self its invisible origin and centre, 
and is as essential to the being of the 
visible church as are any of the attri- 
buies we have seen to be hers. ‘To 
make war on the supreme pontiff is 
to make war on the church, and to 
make war on the church is to make 
war on Christ, and to make war on 
Christ is to make war on God and 
man. 

It is no part of our present pur- 
pose to discuss the constitution of 
the hierarchy or external organiza- 
tion of the church, which, to a certain 
extent, is and must be a matter of 
positive law, and which, though hav- 
ing its reason in the very nature and 
design of the church as founded by 
the incarnation, lies too deep in that 
mystery of mysteries for us to be able 
to ascertain it by way of logical de- 
duction. The idea of one living God 
includes the three persons in the God- 
head ; the idea of the incarnation in- 
cludes the church ; and the idea of 
the church includes unity, sanctity, 
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catholicity, visibility, indefectibility, 
infallibility, apostolicity ; and the 
idea of apostolicity includes authori- 
ty in its unity and visibility ; and, 
therefore, the papacy is the visible 
origin and centre of the authority of 
the church as the visible body of 
Christ. So far we can go by reason- 
ing from the ideas, principles, or data 
supplied by revelation. The rest de- 
pends on authority, and is not ascer- 
tainable by theological reason. 

We know from the New Testament 
that our Lord has set in his church 
some to be apostles, some to be pas- 
tors, etc.; but these are all included 
in the supreme pontiff, who possesses 
the priesthood, the episcopate, the 
apostolate, the pastorate, in their 
plenitude ; and all, except what is 
conferred in the sacrament of orders, 
is derived directly or indirectly from 
him, as its origin and source under 
Christ, whose vicar he is. This is 
enough for our present purpose, and 
it is worthy of remark that always 
has the papacy been the chief point 
of attack by the enemies of the church ; 
for they have had the sagacity to per- 
ceive that it is the keystone of the arch, 
and that if it can be displaced, the 
whole edifice will fall of itself. It is 
the pope that heresy and schism to- 
day war against, and the whole non- 
catholic world seek to deprive him of 
the last remains of his temporal au- 
thority, because they foolishly ima- 
gine that the destruction of the prince 
will involve the annihilation of the 
pontiff. It is the pontificate, and 
Garibaldi avows it, not the principal- 
ity, that they seek to get rid of. But 
they may despoil the prince ; they 
cannot touch the pontificate. He 
who is King of kings and Lord of 
lords has pledged his omnipotence to 
sustain it. Our Lord has prayed for 
Peter that his faith fail not. 

It were easy for us to cite the 
commission of our Lord to the teach- 
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ing church, and from that to argue her 
authority to govern under him, and 
her infallibility in teaching ; but we 
have had another purpose in view. 
We have wished, by setting forth the 
relation of the church to the incar- 
nation, and deducing from that rela- 
tion her essential attributes, to show 
how the church can be holy and yet 
individual Catholics can be unholy, 
and how individuals, all individuals 
in their individuality, can be fallible 
and err, and yet she be infallible. 
The heterodox argue against the 
church from the misconduct of indi- 
vidual Catholics. They ransack his- 
tory and collect a long list of mis- 
deeds, crimes, and sins, of which Ca- 
tholics have been guilty, and then 
ask, Howcan a church who has done 
such things be holy or be the church 
of God? In the first place, we an- 
swer, none of the things alleged have 
been committed by the church, but, 
if committed at all, it has been by in- 
dividuals in the church ; and in the 
second place, even rebirth in bap- 
tism does not, as we have seen, des- 
troy the personality of the individual, 
or take away his free-will. He can sin 
after grace as well as before, and 
glorification is promised only to 
those who persevere to the end. 
The church is holy by her union 
with Christ, as his body ; individuals 
are so by their assimilation to her, 
and by living through her the life of 
Christ. 

It is asked again how, if the 
church is infallible, can individuals be 
fallible ; and if individuals are fal- 
lible, and do not unfrequently err, 
how can the church be infallible ? 
How from any possible number of 
fallibles get an infallible? The an- 
swer is in principle the same. The 
church is infallible, for he who as- 
sumed human nature, and whose 
body she is, is her personality, for she 
is individualized in the individual 
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human nature he assumed ; but the 
individual is not in himself infallible, 
for he retains his own personality 
with all its limitations and imperfec 
The infallibility is in Christ, 
and proceeds from him to the rege- 
nerated race, not to the individual 
member in his individuality. Our 
Lord assumed human nature without 
its human personality, though hu 
man nature individualized; but 
individuals assimilated to Christ 
through the church retain their pro 
per human personality, and are in- 
fallible only in the church, only so 
far as they think and speak her 
thoughts, and believe what she be- 
lieves and teaches. ‘The pope him- 
self is not personally infallible, but 
at most only when speaking ex cathe- 
dra, in union with the mind of the 
church, faith. 
Hence some theologians maintain 
that the papal definitions themselves 
are reformable till expressly or tacitly 
accepted by the universal church, 
though we do not agree with them ; 
for we regard the pope as the vicar 
of Christ in teaching as well as in 
governin 


tions. 


and declaring her 


g, and, therefore, as express 
ing, when speaking officially, the in- 
fallible faith of the universal church. 
For us, in the language of St. Am 
brose, “bi Petrus, tbi ecclesia. When- 
ever the church speaks, she speaks 
the words of her Lord, and is infalli- 
ble and authoritative ; whenever the 
individual speaks in his own indivi- 
duality, he is fallible, and his words, 
have no authority. The 
church can then be infallible and 
individuals fallible. Consequently, 
any arguments drawn from the errors 
and misdeeds of individuals have no 
weight against the church. 

If non-Catholics would pay atten- 
tion to this, they would write fewer 
books, publish fewer essays, and 
preach fewer sermons, against the 
church, for they have hitherto al- 
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leged little or nothing against her 
but the errors and bad conduct of 
churchmen. When they wish for 
examples of the purest and most 
heroic sanctity, they are obliged to 
seek them in her communion, and the 
most anti-Catholic among them feel 
that they may assert without proof any 
doctrine they happen to like, if the 
church has taught and teaches it. 
It is remarkable with what confi- 
dénce and mental relish they assert 
particular doctrines for which they 
feel that they have her authority. Isit 
because a secret conviction of her 
infallibility lurks in the minds of all 
who are Catholic by their reminis- 
cences? and would they not be far 
less enraged against what they call 
“the seductions of Rome,” if it were 
not so, if they did not feel them- 
selves constantly tempted to return 
to her communion? ‘They resist her 
influence, in fact, only by a constant 
effort, by main strength. 

But it is time to bring our remarks 
toa close. We have opened a vast 
subject, one to which we could do 
scant justice in a magazine article, 
even if we were otherwise able, as we 
are not, to treat it not altogether 
unworthily. No mortal can speak 
worthily of the church of Christ, in 
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which the power, the wisdom, the 
justice, the love, and the mercy of 
God, of the indivisible and ever 
Blessed Trinity, in all their infini- 
tude are, so to speak, embodied and 
displayed. Even God himself can- 
not do more or better than he has 
done in the church, for he gives in 
her himself, and more than himself 
even he cannot give. How great, 
how glorious, how awful is the 
church! How great, how exceed- 
ing great, the -loving-kindness of 
God, who permits us to call her our 
mother, to draw life from her breasts, 
and to restonher bosom! We love 
the church, who is to us the sum 
of all things good and holy, and we 
grieve daily over those who know 
her not; we grieve when her own 
children seem to treat her with levi- 
ty or indifference ; we are pained to 
the heart when we hear men, who 
have souls to save, for whom Christ 
died, and whom she longs to clasp to 
her loving bosom, railing against her, 
calling her “the mystery of iniqui- 
ty,” and her chief pontiff “the man 
of sin.” We seem to see our Lord 
crucified afresh on Calvary, and to 
hear her sweet voice pleading, “ Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 
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A TALE OF THE 
CHAPTER IV. 

Four years are past since the in- 
cidents above related took place. 
The scene is neither at Athens nor at 
Corinth, but at Nauplia.* Here, sud- 
denly, a new school had been opened 
by a lady, which attracts a vast con- 
course ofdisciples. The lady is young, 
eloquent, beautiful, and the favor she 
meets with is almost unbounded. 
Powerful protectors are around her ; 
and philosophy and science bow to 
her, though they hardly as yet deter- 
mine to what school the doctrines 
she propounds belong. Among those 
who are attracted by her fame is a 
lady, just arrived from Athens to 
be enrolled among the followers of 
the new Aspasia, or Leontium as she 
is more generally called. Lotis is her- 
self no mean or obscure daughter of 
those muses which this new profes- 
sor has worshipped to such advan- 
tage. But Lotis is disappointed in 
her expectations ; the entrance to 
the academy is guarded with such 
jealous care, that admission is not 
easy ; in vain she sends her name as 
daughter of a citizen of Athens of 
some distinction in the philosophic 
world ; strangers, and above all those 
from Athens, are carefully excluded. 
Yet the city continues to derive new 
lustre from this new propounder of 
exalted themes ; and those who were 
fortunate enough to gain admission 
to her lectures, rang with applauses 
of the lucid doctrines taught; they 
compared her eloquence to that of 
Plato, her music to that of Amphion ; 
and contended that, while all other 
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EARLY TIMES. 

sects were tending to the destruction 
of ancient truth, this lady demon- 
strated its existence in every nation, 
and brought it home to the heart and 
feelings. Lotis heard of nothing 
throughout the city but praises of the 
new exponent of wisdom who had 
travelled throughout the earth, and 
had learnt to harmonize the teach- 
ings of all philosophies. 

“’Tis strange she will not admit 
you,” said Lydon, a young disciple, to 
whom Lotis was complaining of her 
exclusion ; “and the more to be re- 
gretted as she is preparing for de- 
parture ; it seems she did not intend 
to stay so long at Nauplia in the first 
place ; she was waiting for her pro- 
tector, who had business at Athens. 
They will both set out for Rome 
when he returns.” 

* And is he expected soon ?” 

“Tt is not easy to say. Magas is 
uncertain in his movements ; he often 
acts from mere caprice. He may 
be here shortly.” 

“ Magas !” 

“Yes, do you know him?” 

“T knew one of that name for- 
merly. He was of noble birth; of 
Athens.” 

“Likely it is the same. He has 
been travelling for these few years 
past, and in his travels picked up 
this philosopheress, who has so en- 
chanted him.” 

“Ts she really so beautiful as they 
say ?” 

“Words cannot describe her. She 
has the attractions of Venus with 
the majesty of Minerva. When in re- 
pose, her calm dignity demands our 
homage ; but when she speaks, her 
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features are lighted up with an ex- 
pression which defies description ; 
her eyes, deeply set as they are, daz- 
zle with the intensity of their fire ; 
she does not declaim, she speaks in 
a low yet in a distinct and earnest 
tone which all hear, words which 
seem to have been gathered at the 
very fount of wisdom. There is an 
indescribable melody in her voice, 
which melts the heart, and communi- 
cates the persuasion that she knows 
more than she says ; that she holds 
back something as fearing the light 
would be too bright for our unaccus- 
tomed eyes: she infuses the desire 
to know the truth, the certainty that 
there is a truth; yet somehow, on 
reflection, the truth itself seems 
withheld, and we hope next time to 
hear a fuller exposition of that which 
no one doubts she possesses.” 

“ What is her doctrine ?” 

“Tt would take herself to expound 
it, in the clear, musical, irresistible 
manner with which she enforces con- 
viction. Iam afraid I should only 

‘spoil her discourse by repeating it.” 

“Try, nevertheless.” 

“ She teaches that truth is one—an 
immutable, eternal essence, contain- 
ing within itself all good, all beauty, 
ali harmony, all being; and that in it 
resides the creative power. 

“ She says this creative power is an 
emanation of the Deity, or rather the 
Deity himself made manifest. It is 
termed the Word. 

“And the Word or creative power 
made the universe—made all those 
orbs which we see move around us 
by night and by day ; and moreover, 
breathed life and intelligence into or- 
ganic forms, that they might become 
conscious of, and enjoy existence. 
But for man she claims a higher life ; 
she says he was created in harmony 
with the eternal essence, that he 
might know and enjoy a higher life 
than that of animals, but that he 
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disregarded the conditions on which 
this higher life was held, and by vio- 
lating them brought the disorder into 
the world which now oppresses it. 
Man is the only animal unfaithful to 
his instincts ; the only one who does 
not trust his own nature; the only 
one who is unhappy in the non-reali 
zation of his aspirations.” 

“But what remedy does she pro 
pose ?” 

“She does not propose one ; she 
declares one. She says the Word be- 
came flesh, to communicate to man 
the Holy Spirit he had lost, and by 
losing which his misery was occa- 
sioned. This Holy Spirit comes alike 
from the Eternal Essence, and from 
the Word which is its manifestation, 
and purifies the heart of man, and so 
restores it to its primal state, or to a 
more holy one yet.” 

“But how is this to be effected for 
ourselves ?” 

“That is just where she disappoints 
us. She gives glowing descriptions 
of truth, beauty, beneficence in every 
sort of manifestation, material and 
mental, and shows how the aspira- 
tions of the poets prove that a sub- 
lime ideal raises man above the 
practical existence we see him lead 
every day; but how to obtain this 
Holy Spirit we have not yet learnt.” 

“Has she given no rule ?” 

“None but material ones; and 
according to her, material rules are 
only types of spiritual ideas. She 
says, as the body has assumed too 
much sway, it must be subdued by 
violence — that is," by maceration, 
fasting, and such like. She says pas- 
sion must give way to reason, and the 
affections be rightly governed. This 
we knew before ; but what we want is 
‘ power’ to carry out in practice the 
precepts we admire ; or as she would 
say, ‘ how to obtain that Holy Spirit 
which is to live in us and direct us.’” 

“ And you think she knows how ?” 
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“T feel satisfied she does ; we all 
feel satisfied she does. Her words 
come forth as oracles ; we question 
not—we believe. She has been in 
India, in Cathay, in Tartary ; and 
everywhere she says the same truth 
lies hidden under some material form, 
and needs but the light of the Holy 
Spirit to pierce through the veil and 
make itself manifest.” 

“ Would I could see her !” 

“You would be carried out of 
yourself. Yesterday she spoke on 
Light. Material light, with her, is 
but a type of a far higher light, which 
penetrates the spirit with beauty, har- 
mony, and love, and makes it pure, 
holy, eternal, and capable of receiv- 
ing true knowledge. Light, material 
light, was created at the same moment 
that intelligences and harmonies of a 
high spiritual order sprang to life, to 
enjoy it. She went off into some- 
thing of this strain ; 


God said: Let there be light! 
Effulgent light ! 
As the wild watery mass chaotic lay ; 
While o’er it did the Holy Spirit move. 
Obedient to the Worp, the glorious day 
Sprang into being ; and effulgent light, 
Intelligence all bright 
Of seraph holy and of angel sweet, 
In glorious ecstasy their Maker greet, 
And the deep bliss of their creation prove. 


Spirits of beauty, spirits of power 
‘Then wakened to welcome the wonderful hour 
That gave them existence, with light for their dower ! 
All dazzling the brightness illuming space, 
Investing all matter with beauty and grace— 
All \ustrous the beauty, the grandeur divine 
That did in full glory resplendently shine : 

The Truth—though revealed— 

As in Type, yet concealed. 
The rays of the sun are less dazzling to sight, 
Than the sparkles begemming the pinions so bright 
Of the spirits who bowed at that mystical shrine, 
When first with an impplse or instinct divine 
They blent their sweet voices throughout every sphere, 
To worship in love that doth worship endear. 


Entrancing and entranced in love to greet, 
‘These beauteous spirits kindled into glow, 
And shed their lustre all that chaos through. 

And as those rays the harder mediums greet, 

The sleeping atoms wake as from a trance ; 

The sparks electric shoot in mystic dance, 

Rousing the power inert to onward move ; 

Impelled by rays of light, create by love, 

Light’s piercing gleams evolve material day, 

And angels’ glances brighten up the clay ; 

Refracted rays, the types of virtue bright, 

Enkindled atoms with their dazzling light ; 
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Splendor and brightness caught from angels’ wings, 
Infuse their action ; and such beauty springs - 
From forth the atoms that, erst void and dark, 
Had lain awaiting th’ ethereal spark, 

That now material beauty wears a grace 

In which a type of heaven itself we trace. 

All hail ! material light ! 

Emblem of seraph bright. 

Glowing with intelligence, the mirror of our God, 

Still dost thou bless our sense, 

Vesture of Omnipotence ; 

Still with thy visions bright 

Dost dispel our darksome night, 

Thou image bright of heaven, on earth’s else dreary 
sod 

“ You must hear her to catch her 
fire, to glow with her enthusiasm. 
I give her words imperfectly ; but her 
action, her delivery, the way in which 
she sounds the very depths of her 
hearers’ hearts—¢hat I cannot give 
you an idea of.” 

“T must hear her, Lydon ; cannot 
you smuggle me into her presence ?” 

“T will try, but it will be difficult ; 
the old door-keeper, stationed to keep 
her company select, will not take a 
bribe ; and a list of names is daily 
handed to him of those who are to 
be admitted. But I will try.” 

“ Has she ever been to Athens ?” 

“JT think not. I have heard her 
speak of Egypt, India, and Cathay,* 
but of Athens, never. ‘To-morrow I 
will try to get admission for you as a 
resident of the city.” 

But neither Lydon, nor Lotis, nor 
any disciple was to be admitted on 
the morrow. The report was, that 
Leontium was ill, very ill ; a sudden 
attack of one of those autumnal fevers 
to which Nauplia is subject, rendered 
her unable to appear in public. As 
days went on, the accounts became 
even more unfavorable ; her delirium 
alarmed her attendants, who spoke 
of her being given over to the fu- 
ries, and seemed to shrink from their 
duties. The arrival of Magas, after 
a few days, enforced attendance on 
the lady ; the fever left her ; but, weak 
and subdued, and laboring under the 
influence of the evil tongues of her 
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attendants, Leontium awoke, to find 
much of her former prestige taken 
from her—nay, she even fancied 
Magas himself grown'cold. But this 
last was a mere fancy ; the intellec- 
tuality, the poetic fire with which she 
was endowed, and which never left 
her, animated her features uncon- 
sciously, and the pallor and loss of 
flesh were more than compensated 
for by the ethereal expression which 
exalted her countenance to some- 
thing beyond the human, albeit there 
were times when it became a ques- 
tion whether the genius that animat- 
ed them were of Elysium or Tartarus. 

Magas paid homage to the mind, 
and was held captive ; he asked not 
whence proceeded the charm that 
entranced him, he yielded to its in- 
fluence, and was blest ; the altered 
tone he attributed to the effects of 
fever ; and the signs of mental dis- 
turbance, reported by the attendants, 
were laid to the account of the deli- 
rium usually attending such fever ; 
he little dreamed that it was the 
mind acting on the body, not the 
body acting on the mind, that caused 
the derangement. . . 


CHAPTER V. 


LoTIs was a woman, with a wo- 
man’s curiosity and a woman’s perti- 
nacity. She was one who had risen 
superior to the prejudices of her age 
and nation. She reverenced, nay, 
she worshipped greatness ; but great- 
ness, with her, meant power of intel- 
lect, strength of character, genius ; 
thus, herself a free woman, she had 
not disdained to form an intimacy 
with a slave, when, in that slave, 
she recognized superior qualities. 
She had been the pupil of Chi- 
one in poetry, music, and elo- 
quence, and had been aware of 
the passion Magas entertained for 
the beautiful slave. She was curious 
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to see who had replaced her image 
in his heart; for she remembered 
enough of Magas to feel assured 
that, to ensure his constancy, he must 
worship as well as love ; as also, that 
it required a woman of commanding 
genius to hold his mind in bonds. 

Therefore was it, that she set a 
watch upon the house that contained 
the famed Leontium, that she dili- 
gently informed herself of her conva- 
lescence, and sought to know her 
daily movements. 

One day, she heard that the lady’s 
litter was being borne from the house 
to outside the city. Hastily she 
commanded a litter to be got for 
herself, and desired the bearers to 
follow whithersoever the other litter 
was borne. ‘This was not, however, 
altogether so easy a matter ; for the 
litter was no sooner out of the city 
gates, than the bearers proceeded 
rapidly across the plains for upward 
of a mile and a half, when they en- 
tered on a more sandy district. Gray, 
craggy rocks, of a dreary aspect, 
utterly devoid of verdure, began to 
hem in the prospect, and, at length, 
the bearers set down the litter in a 
heap of ruins of very astonishing 
character. Large stones, measuring 
twelve or fifteen feet in length, four or 
five in width, and of an equal length, 
rough and unhewn, were built into 
walls, without mortar, in the most 
solid manner, the walls being from 
twenty to twenty-five feet thick. 
Ruined gateways of unequal size, one 
looking toward Argos, the other 
northward, toward the mountain, 
peculiar in shape and construction, 
attested a workmanship of 4 race 
who had long since disappeared, 
since their work was modelled on 
another form than that which is 
termed Grecian, and was beyond the 
physical strength of the present race. 
Evidently; it was a citadel in ruins. 
The site, an abrupt rock, command- 
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ing the adjacent country, was admi- 
rably fitted for the purpose ; but the 
city it was to protect, the inhabitants 
to whom it was to.guarantee security, 
where were they to be found? The 
enclosure, about seven hundred and 
fifty feet long by one hundred and 
sixty broad, was nearly filled with 
rubbish, or rather with stupendous 
stones ; and outside of the enclosure 
all traces of the former city were 
completely obliterated. It was diffi- 
cult to account for the invalid lady’s 
choice of .such a site for her medita- 
tion ; but certain it is, she got out, 
clambered over the stones, motioned 
her attendants to keep themselves 
at a distance, and disappeared with- 
in the enclosure. 

Lotis was now at a loss what to 
do. She descended from her litter ; 
but to plunge at once into that un- 
known abyss of sand and ruin, she had 
hardly courage. Then what excuse 
could she frame for intruding ? Hesi- 
tatingly she proceeded ; but curiosity 
got the better of every other feeling ; 
she climbed up the ruined citadel and 
looked down. It was not possible ! 
yes, it was true—it could be no other ! 
There, seated on a fallen column, 
leaning against the ruined arch, sat— 
Chione, the very picture of de- 
spair ! 

To descend softly, so as not to 
alarm her—to glide to her side as 
gently as the rugged pathway would 
allow, was the next idea, and this 
Lotis accomplished, though with some 
difficulty ; she stood beside her for- 
mer friend, unseen, unheard. Chione’s 
distraction was too intense, her reve- 
rie too deep ; her eyes were turned 
upward, tearless from the very depth 
of her emotion, and her hollow voice 
sounded at intervals but these sad 
words : 

“My God! to know thee only by 
my loss! My God! can it be possi- 
ble? My God! may I never, never 
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love thee again? Thou first; thou 
fairest, thou only love !” 

The despair of these accents, the 
deadly pallor of Chione’s cheeks, the 
attitude, the site, the recollection of 
the past, struck a pang through the 
frame of Lotis ; her tongue seemed 
to cling to the roof of her mouth ; in 
her excitement she could but advance 
one step, lay her trembling hand on 
her friend’s shoulder, and utter one 
word, ‘* Chione !” 

The lady started, and gazed ear- 
nestly at the form before her. It was 
some minutes before she spoke ; when 
she did so, the tone of her voice was 
very low and soft; she simply said, 
“ And what brings Lotis to the ruins 
of Tiryns ?” 

“To see the famed philosopher of 
the east. Three weeks have I been 
in the city, awaiting an introduction. 
This morning I followed the litter, 
that I might at least see the cele- 
brated lady who has made all Nau 
plia ring with her name.” 

“And you ase punished for your 
curiosity by finding only Chione.” 

“T should have been yet more 
earnest, had I known it was Chione 
I was seeking. Your disappearance 
made a great sensation among your 
friends, and none missed you more 
than myself. You had bidden me 
hope, after that day at the temple, 
that our intercourse was to be re- 
newed, but my hope was cheated. 
Why did you leave without telling 
me you were going ?” 

“T did not know it myself. My 
mistress disposed of me to a friend 
of hers at Corinth. I was taken away 
in the night.” 

“And how came you with Magas 
again ?”’ 

“T led a dreary life at Corinth. The 
people I was with were good enough, 
but unlettered, and the woman was 
entirely given to housekeeping. She 
put a distaff into my hands, and. 
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thought badly of me that I would 
not spin from morning to night. I 
could not ; my heart had been devoted 
to philosophy, to poetry, to art ; this 
drudgery revolted me, though, as I 
said, the people were good, and of 
the true religion.” 

“And what religion was that ?” 
asked Lotis, with a smile. 

“ Nay, ask me not; I cannot tell 
you now. I will tell you how I got 
away, or rather was forced away. 
One day, when on a errand for my 
mistress, I encountered Magas, and 
he seized me. He would hear no 
remonstrance ; his boat was in the 
bay ; he hurried me off. I went with 
him through Asia, visiting the tem- 
ples, the schools of philosophy, the 
halls of art, the academies of science. 
Magas has been to me a patron, 
friend, encourager ; he has brought 
me out, induced me to appear in pub- 
lic; and in fact, done ‘ail he could 
to make my life an elysiun. Impetu- 
ous as he is, to me he has been fault- 
less.” 

“ And yet you are not happy ?” 

“Happy! Happiness is scarcely 
a plant of this earth, Lotis !” sighed 
Chione. 

“Then why have you spoken as if 
it were attainable? Why have you 
fired all hearts, in speaking to them 
of an indwelling God, who is to re- 
store all things to more than primi- 
tive order and happiness? Why have 
you called the human soul the divine 
image, if it is not capable of happi- 
ness ?” 

“T said not that the human soul is 
not capable of happiness. I said only 
that supreme happiness is not a plant 
of this earth, and that is true. The 
earth has been cursed through the 
fault of man ; it cannot yield us this 
happiness.” 

“ But you give your hearers to un- 
derstand that, through some means 
or other, happiness may dwell in our 
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hearts ; therefore I say, Chione, why 
dwells it not with you? Have you 
the means, or have you not ?” 

“T had,” said Chione sadly. “Once 
I had the means of happiness ; once 
I was blest. I have forfeited the 
means, I am happy no more.” 

“ Are they not recoverable then ?” 
asked Lotis. 

“T hardly know. Sometimes I think 
on certain conditions they might be ; 
but those conditions, those condi- 
tions, O Lotis !” 

“ Are the¥ so very hard ?” 

“They bid me renounce all! This 
life of excitement, this love of Magas, 
this applause of the multitude, this 
luxury of existence—to become again 
a slave. You know it well, Lotis, I 
am but a runaway slave.” 

“Your philosophy must be false, 
Chione, which implies such hard con- 
ditions. Slavery is a necessary evil, 
I grant ; but still it zs an evil to such 
as you, whose mind is exalted above 
the level of the herd. I cannot think 
that you are bound to slavery by any 
divine law ; and as for human law, 
why, if you can keep clear of that, 
as you have done lately, who on earth 
will blame you?” 

“ You do not understand, you can- 
not understand how I am bound. 
Magas, you are aware, is not—can 
never be my husband.” 

“Well, I don’t see why he might 
not be, if he paid the purchase- 
money for you, freed’ yeu, and then 
married you.” 

“ He is too proud to marry a name- 
less slave !” 

“ But you are not nameless ; you 
have made yourself a name in all the 
cities through which you have passed, 
We have heard of your fame at Smyrna, 
at Halicarnassus, at Ephesus, at—” 

“Stop! Unconsciously you are 
paining me. It was at Ephesus I 
received the. blow which is destroy- 
ing me. 
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“ At Ephesus !” 

“QO Lotis! if I could but tell you 
of the hollowness of this philosophy 
the world so much admires; if I 
dared speak to you of the light that 
shineth in darkness, though the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not; if my 
lips were not profane; if my life 
were not blighted like a tree struck 
by lightning ; then I might tell you 
of that wisdom which is not in man’s 
speech, but ‘in the power of God un- 
to salvation to every one that believ- 
eth.’ But I dare not; I am unhal- 
lowed, unworthy. Leave me, Lotis. 
Seek another teacher.” 

“What did you hear at Ephesus 
that has so unnerved you ?” 

“T will tell you, though to you the 
words will bear no meaning. But my 
heart must ease itself. I was walk- 
ing through the streets, when I ob- 
served a crowd entering one of those 
temples frequented by the new sects. 
I entered with the rest. The preach- 
er was dilating on the necessity of his 
auditors having the sfzrit of Christ, 
which if ye have not, he said, ye are 
none of his. He then proceeded to 
show how the world’s sin had cruci- 
fied the Lord of heaven ; how essential 
purity, truth, virtue are to the Chris- 
tian character ; how every Christian’s 
body was to become the temple of the 
Holy Spirit ; and how impossible it 
was for the Holy Spirit to dwell with 
aught unholy, or aught not in union 
with God. Hence the absolute ne- 
cessity of sanctity to be wrought in 
us by the ower of God, to whom we 
must surrender our being. He then 
went on to speak of such Christians 
as had apostatized ; and the words 
he used burned into my heart like 
words of fire. ‘It is impossible,’ he 
said, ‘for those who were once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Spirit, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and 
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the powers of the world to come, if 
they fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance ; seeing they crucify 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, 
and put him to an open shame.’* [ 
heard no more; I fainted away. 
When I waked from my trance, I 
was at home, and Magas was stand- 
ing over me. His anxiety respecting 
my health scarce enabled him to sup- 
press his anger at my having been 
seen in a Christian assembly.” 

“That I can easily believe ; nor 
do I see what you wanted with such 
low company, who have evidently be- 
witched you; for what need you 
care what was said in such an as- 
sembly as that ?” 

“ What indeed, what indeed! O 
my God! that it should come to this, 
that I dare no longer pronounce thy 
name, that I should be ashamed of 
thee !” And Chione buried her face 
in her hands, and gave way to an 
excessive fit of weeping. 

Lotis was puzzled. “Is this the 
great philosopher?” thought she ; “the 
new Sappho, the Aspasia of the age? 
Is it illness or magic that has worked 
this mental derangement? for derange- 
ment it evidently is.” 

Lotis bent over her friend, endea- 
voring to console her, yet rot know- 
ing how, when she was suddenly re- 
lieved by the sound of horses’ hoofs. 
She climbed to the top of the ruins. 
Magas was in sight. She returned 
to whisper the news to Chione. Chi- 
one rose, dried her tears by a strong 
effort of her will, and prepared to 
greet her protector with a smile. He 
was evidently in an ill-humor. 

“What sudden caprice is this? 
What possessed you to come out 
here to a city of the past? A fine 
place this for a sick woman !” 

“You said you were going to Ar- 
gos. I knew not that you would re- 
quire my presence.” 


* Hebrews vi. 4-6. 
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“T was going to Argos, but was 
hindered when setting out ; and when 
I inquired for you, and heard you had 
come hither, I put off my journey to 
learn what attraction could draw you 
to this place.” 

“ The attraction of the past. Who 
raised these walls, Magas ?” 

“How should I know? The Cy- 
clops, I presume. Who else could 
have lifted these immense stones? 
What have you to do with who raised 
them or who destroyed them ?” 

“The place was in harmony with 
my feelings, with the meditation I 
was about to make on the transitory 
nature of human grandeur. It will 
be my next theme.” 

“You might choose a livelier one 
to advantage, Leontium,” said Ma- 
gas. “ You are destroying your own 
mind by cherishing these gloomy 
thoughts. If, however, you want a 
fallen city to meditate on, Mycenz 
is but seven miles ahead ; and there 
you may ruminate, if you will, on all 
the incidents of the Homerian epoch ; 
and the wild, savage waste may be 
the savage emblem of the royal Aga- 
memnon ; while the ruins, which are 
absolutely magnificent, may prove 
another puzzle—as to how the 
mighty stones that form the edifi- 
ces could have been lifted there. I 
measured two myself. They were 
immense. One single stone extends 
across a wide passage, and rests on 
the massive walls, forming the lintel. 
Another extends from the lintel to 
the interior of the edifice. It is 
thirty feet long, five feet thick, and 
twenty in width. It is becoming fa- 
shionable to doubt the existence of 
the Cyclops. But, I’d like to know, 
if they did not lift these stones: into 
their places, who did do it ? No mor- 
tal men of the present race would be 
able. SoI go in for the old tradi- 
tion of Cyclopean workers. 

“ Ah! Lotis, I did not observe 
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you. I inquired for you at Athens, 
but was told you were travelling. Did 
you come out here with Leontium ? 
Our secret will be safe with you, of 
course ?” 

“Ofcourse,” answered Lotis. “ But 
I think you are somewhat too near 
Athens for safety from other tongues. 
You will not be able to keep the se- 
cret long from the public.” 

“T shall not try. We are bound 
for Rome shortly, and there we shall 
be safe. I would purchase safety, 
if safety were to be bought ; but the 
mistress who held my Chione will 
not part with her right. Many offers 
have been made to her. She still 
hopes to reclaim Chione, and will 
not listen to money proposals. When 
you return, you may renew the offers, 
if you will favor me so much. I 
should prefer a legal release, if I 
could get one ; but it matters little.” 

“ You have not told me to whom I 
am to apply.” 

“T thought you knew. 
Lady Damaris.” 

“Why, she is said to be a Chris- 
tian.” 

“That does not 
rights.” 

“No; but it causes me surprise 
that it should be herself who refuses 
freedom to Chione. I know many 
cases where she has freely granted it.” 

“She is an enigma, and so are 
all these people. It is not worth 
talking about. I don’t believe she’d 
prosecute her claim to Chione, did 
she know Chione and Leontium were 
one and the same person.” 

During this colloquy Chione had 
sat motionless as a statue, and had 
seemed so absorbed in her own 
thoughts as to be unmindful of what 
was said. On its being ended, she 
rose, and requested Magas to call 
for her litter. When he had depart- 
ed to do so, she turned to Lotis, and 
said earnestly : 
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“ Lotis, when you return to Athens, 
will you do me a favor ?” 

“ Assuredly, I will.” 

“Let the Bishop Dionysius know, 
in confidence, who Leontium is, and 
what I said to you of Ephesus to- 
day.” 

“The Christian bishop ?” 

* Vea,” 

“For what earthly purpose ?” 

“No matter. Magas is coming 
back. Do you promise me ?” 

“T do.” 

“ And you will keep the secret to 
all the rest of the world ?” 

“T will.” 

“ Even to Magas ?” 

= Yea.” 

“ Thanks, thanks. 
home now.” 


We will return 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ CHIONE in grief, and a prey to 
despair !” 

It was the Christian bishop who 
spoke, and his interlocutor was Lo- 
tis. 

“Even so, my lord. During herill- 
ness the report was that she was be- 
set by the furies. When I saw her, 
it seemed as though the hand of 
some avenging god lay heavy on 
her. If, my lord, you Christians are 
adepts in magic, as many people be- 
lieve, I would ask you to disenthrall 
her from the ‘influence under which 
she suffers, whatever it may be.” 

“ And it is Chione who is this fa- 
mous Leontium, who has made so 
great a sensation in the eastern ci- 
ties ?” continued Dionysius, as if not 
hearing the last speech of Lotis. 

“Tt is so.” 

“From what I have heard, her 
eloquence is something unusual.” 

- “I too have heard so; but for my- 
self, I was never present at one of 
her instructions. I saw her alone, 
bowed down as it were beneath the 
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weight of the truth she was carrying ; 
but unable to speak the last word, 
that word which promised to be the 
key to all the rest, the solution of 
mystery, the harmonizer of ideas. 
That last word was not spoken at 
Nauplia ; her pupils awaited it, but 
her tongue was as it were paralyzed. 
Some powerful influence seemed ever 
to prevent her from speaking it.’ 

“ Poor Chione !” 

“ My lord, may I venture to ask 
of you, do you believe, as some do, 
that Chione is in possession of a 
truth she dare not declare? that 
some divine hand is pressing down 
within her the word that is panting 
for expression? Is Chione bewitch- 
ed?” 

“She is suffering from a superna- 
tural influence, that is certain.” 
“ And can you deliver her? 
else did she send me to you?” 

“If she so wil/, she may be deli- 
vered ; but the supernatural Word 
she cannot speak has been offended ; 
the sacrifice he demands is great; 
will she make it ?” 

“ Tf in her power, I think she will. 
She is a mystery to me, as all life 
seems to be. What is that Word 
Chione has offended? how did she 
offend ? what must she do to appease 
the divine wrath ?” 

“ My child,” said the old Areopa- 
gite solemnly, “truth is not a play- 
thing wherewith to amuse the intel- 
lect, not a toy to while away a tedi- 
ous hour with. Truth is the mani- 
festation of the eternal harmonies, 
those harmonies which man has inter- 
fered with, into which he has introduc- 
edadiscord, the discord of sin. The 
humility of man, the recognition of sin, 
such a recognition as brings the volun- 
tary humiliation of self, must precede 
his admission to the kingdom where 
those harmonies are restored. The 
vainglory of philosophy, the pride of 
science, however correct may be their 
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surmises, are without /ife. They can 
neither restore these harmonies, nor 
catch a glimpse of the glory of that 
eternal comprehensive Unity, in which 
all beauty, melody, and good reside ; 
that eternal idea of which matter is 
the varied type. A type now de- 
ranged by man’s act so hopelessly, 
that human power is utterly inade- 
quate to its restoration.” 

“ But the restorer comes ; the ex- 
pectation of nations points to this,” 
said Lotis; “and that expectation 
is everywhere ; in India as in Ca- 
thay, in Greece and among the bar- 
barians.” 

“The deliverer is come already,” 
said Dionysius. 

“Then why is he not proclaimed ? 
Is this the unspoken word that Chi- 
‘one might not utter? Why, if the 
deliverer is here, is he not announc- 
ed ?” 

“ Because, before the disorder of 
exterior things can be remedied, the 
interior remedy must be applied to 
the soul. Exterior forms obey the 
iriterior impulse. Man is lord of 
matter, and man’s disordered soul 
reflects itself upon the material sub- 
ject to him. The disorder manifest 
throughout exterior creation will be 
remedied when the disordered spirit 
of man is healed. Therefore is it 
that, now that the restorer is come, 
he is not recognized ; for he insists on 
the purification of the spirit, on the 
annihilation of selfishness, on the 
necessity of being reunited in spirit 
with the essential good as a precur- 
sor of other renovations. That done, 
exterior good follows as of course.” 

“Even as wealth follows industry, 
and health the practice of tempe- 
rance,” said Lotis. 

“ Natural virtue brings its results 
sometimes,” said the venerable teach- 
er, “ when justice rules ; but as mat- 
ters stand now, the winner of wealth 
has often the least share. Oppres- 
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sion is one of the inevitable results 
of making self-love the centre of ac- 
tion instead of taking the justice of the 
eternal God for our guide. Man’s 
soul was created in the image of 
God. Hence its affinity for beau- 
ty, its appreciation of lofty idea, 
its glowing enthusiasm at recital of 
heroic deeds: but man’s will snap- 
ped the cord that’ bound it to the 
eternal will. Enamored of his own 
charms, he forgot the source of his 
beauty ; proud of his mighty intel- 
lect, he has ceased to adore the God 
of all understanding ; freeing him- 
self from the shackles of duty, he 
cast away alike the nourishment 
of his beauty and the food of his 
towering intellect. Man’s wé// must 
be directed to DESIRE God ere he 
can regain good. Hence the work 
of the Redeemer is interior ; it is the 
implanting of the Holy Spirit as the 
necessary step to the true redemp- 
tion.” 

“Chione’s philosophy resembles 
this in some degree,” said Lotis. 

Dionysius did not answer, Lotis 
resumed. 

“Who is tiis Word of whom Chi- 
one speaks ?” 

The answer came slowly, solemnly, 
deliberately, and it fell on the ear 
of Lotis, as if a divine power accom- 
panied it: 

“Jesus Christ.” 

“The Saviour anointed,” whis- 
pered she to herself, as she transla- 
ted the words : ‘‘ The Saviour of men, 
anointed by God.” ‘There was evi- 
dently a revelation to her, conveyed 
by the words ; one of those miracu- 
lous influences which, in the early 
days, “long ago,” were so common 
among truth-seeking souls. . Her re- 
verie lasted long, and the good bishop 
did not interrupt her. He knew that 
the Holy Spirit was shedding his 
influence upon her. Suddenly she 
‘turned upon him with the question.: 
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“ And is Jesus Christ an inspired 
man, or is he God ?” 

“Jesus Christ is the Word of God, 
and the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us,” answered the bi- 
shop. 

Lotis replied not. The bishop con- 
tinued in a very low voice : 

“Tn the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things 
were made ‘by him: and without him 
was not anything made that was 
made. In him was life; and the 
life was the light of men: and the 
light shineth in darkness ; and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” (St. 
John i. 1-5.) 

And Lotis fell on her knees, say- 
ing, “ Lead me to him, to the Divine 
Word, to Jesus Christ, for I will have 
no other master.” 

“Tt is well, my child,” said the 
good bishop, laying his hand sol- 
emnly on her head. “It is well. 
May he who has thus directed your 
choice give you the further grace to 
continue unto the end. But, Lotis, 
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you must learn the price of redemp- 
tion ; you must know who the Mas- 
ter is you have chosen.” 

And the venerable bishop, in a few 
short but impressive words, traced 
the history of the world from Adam’s 
fall, through the line of patriarchs, 
through the perversion of morals 
which called forth the deluge. He 
spoke of the call of Abraham, of the 
mission of Moses, of the succession 
of the prophets unto John the Bap- 
tist; and finally, of the advent of 
our Lord himself; of his coming to 
his own, and of his own: receiving 
him not; of his life, miracles, and 
crucifixion ; of his death, resurrection, 
and ascension ; and finally, of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 

Lotis listened and believed, and 
demanded to be washed from her 
sins, that she might understand. She, 
yet a neophyte, seemed to compre- 
hend that sin forms the darkness 
which hinders the soul from contem- 
plating God. “Wash me from my 
sins,” she said, “ that I may see the 
light.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Tuovucu the disgraceful part which 
the [talian monarchy has played in 
the late invasion of Rome by ma- 
raucing bands is now a matter of 
common notoriety, elaborate efforts 
are still being made by a majority of 
the Italian, and a certain portion of 
the European, press to deny the well- 
known facts of the case. These or- 
gans are, however, only following the 
illustrious example set to them by 
Victor Emmanuel and Count Mena- 
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brea, whose official declarations that 
the revolutionists had acted entirely 
without the authority and knowledge 
of the Italian government are cer- 
tainly the most pitiful subterfuges to 
which the king and the premier of a 
great power could possibly have been 
reduced. Indeed, we can hardly con- 
ceive a more humiliating spectacle 
than that which the Italian govern- 
ment presents in solemnly assuring 
the world that it had not been secret- 
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ly leaguea witn filibusters, while, to 
crown the disgrace of the spectacle, 
nobody believes a word of its denial. 
But General Menabrea has attempt- 
ed even more than this. In his an- 
swer to the invitation to the European 
Conference, dated November 19th, 
1867, he had the assurance to state 
that Rome, not Italy, was the real 
cause of the present trouble. On 
another occasion he ventured upon 
a somewhat similar statement by 
saying that experience had taught 
Italy the impossibility of maintaining 
friendly relations with .her neighbor 
on the Tiber! It is difficult to be- 
lieve that any public man should 
care so little for his reputation for 
truth as to utter such reckless false- 
hoods. The whole history of ‘the 
past eight years gives him the lie, for 
it proves clearly that every provoca- 
tion has come from that Piedmont 
which is now styled Italy. Provo- 
cations by resort to the revolution, 
as in the seizure of the Legations 
in 1859, and again in that of the 
Marches and Umbria in 1860, when 
Viterbo, the capital of the patrimony, 
was also taken by force ; provoca- 
tions by resort to legislation, as in 
the breach of the concordats, in the 
civil marriages in an unchristian 
form, in the suppression of the spi- 
ritual orders, in the confiscation of 
the ecclesiastical property, in the 
violent measures adopted against the 
episcopate, and in the parliament- 
ary resolutions about Rome ; pro- 
vocations by the personal speeches 
and acts of King Victor Emmanuel, 
whom neither the sense of his ex- 
alted station nor the traditions of 
his strictly orthodox dynasty have 
deterred from expressions which he 
will yet have cause to deplore when 
the fruits they are destined to bear 
become fully apparent; in a word, 
all the provocations have come from 
the side of Italy. All the evidences of 
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moderation and conciliation {as was 
seen to the very last in the case of 
the bishoprics) have come from the 
side of the Holy Father; but they 
were always repaid with the black- 
est ingratitude. The piratical raid 
against the church state was merely 
the fit ending and the logical result 
of that long series of aggressive 
measures which furnishes the counts 
in the indictment against the Italian 
monarchy. We need not recapitu- 
late the provocations that have fot 
years preceded the invasion of Gari- 
baldi’s filibusters ; for everybody will 
readily recall to mind the machina- 
tions to excite a spirit of discontent 
in the holy city and the surrounding 
districts ; the aid and comfort ex- 
tended to the self-styled Roman Re- 
volutionary Committee, which has its 
seat at Florence ; the libels against 
the person of the supreme pontiff 
and his sacred office, which have 
disgraced not only the press, but 
the floor of the two chambers ; the 
encouragement afforded to every in- 
cendiary and fugitive from Roman 
justice, and the marked favor shown 
to all such characters by the author- 
ities. Indeed, but for the agency 
which the Italian monarchy had in 
bringing about the invasion, that 
demonstration would never have be- 
come what it is, one of the most 
flagrant outrages known to the law 
of-nations in modern days. In the 
midst of profound peace, without a 
shadow of an excuse or a pretext on 
the other side, Italy has not only 
tolerated, but sanctioned, the publi- 
cation of the most indecent attacks 
on the head of the church. She 
has permitted the circulation of re- 
volutionary manifestoes and appeals 
against a neighboring state, whose 
integrity the honor of the nation was 
pledged to respect and enforce. She 
has suffered the raising of money and 
arms for avowedly hostile and un- 
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lawful purposes; the opening of re- 
ctuiting stations in public places, 
and under the direct patronage of 
high officials ; the discussion of gen- 
eral plans for the campaign; the 
concentration of armed «bands along 
her frontiers, and that under the eyes 


of troops ostensibly stationed there’ 


to disperse and prevent all such 
gatherings. She has enacted a farce, 
as foolish as it was discreditable, in 
regard to the chief conspirator him- 
self, and carried this so far as to 
order her navy to blockade a de- 
serted rock, while he was held in 
reserve, to be turned loose when the 
loyalty of the pope’s subjects and the 
incapacity of the minor chiefs threat- 
ened to defeat the whole enterprise. 
All these are well-authenticated facts, 
and have since been proved by the 
admissions made by the Italian press. 
Thus, for instance, the Florence Dz- 
ritto, of November 25th, 1867, uses 
the following significant language: 
“ All the world,” says this popular 
organ of the Italian democracy, in 
an article sharply criticising the past 
policy of Ratazzi’s cabinet, “ will 
remember that the Garibaldian move- 
ment, which was openly tolerated in 
its last phase by the government, had 
given rise to the general belief that 
the authorities were aware of every- 
thing going on, and fully prepared to 
assume all the consequences. Public 
opinion and the public press, as they 
beheld the government borne along 
by the mighty popular torrent, unani- 
mously approved of the supposed de- 
termination of the ministry, and re- 
joiced to think that’ such a patriotic 
and exalted object as the acquisition 
of Rome should at once have the 
support of Garibaldi’s irregular ac- 
tion and the avowed sanction of the 
government. The whole nation fan- 
cied that the ministry had taken all 
the precautions necessary to attain 
its ends in one way or other, and in 
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anycase. . . . . Itis therefore 
impossible for us to describe how 
bitter the disappointment was when 
France intervened at the most critical 
moment. Rome remained quiet, 
Prussia gave no sign of moving, and 
the Italian army proved entirely un- 
prepared for the emergency.” It is 
in the face of such admissions as 
these that King Victor Emmanuel 
has ventured to issue a manifesto 
denouncing the invasion of St. Peter’s 
patrimony as having been under- 
taken without the authority and 
knowledge of his government, and 
that his prime minister has dared 
to say it was Rome, not Italy, which 
should be blamed for the renewed 
interference of France. 

It is the perfidy and lawless ambi- 
tion of the Italian monarchy which 
have brought the French back to 
Rome. If this be regarded as a mis- 
fortune—as, no doubt, in a certain 
sense it is, for a foreign occupation 
always gives rise to an abnormal con- 
dition, whose evils are great and 
whose effects often prove lasting—to 
whom does the guilt attach? Not to 
the Holy Father, not to the Romans, 
who have turned a deaf ear to the 
whispers of treason, although their 
temptation was not great when we 
take into account the present state 
and prospects of the monarchy! 
But there is no need for us to in- 
dulge in sinister prognostications. 
Even had the Italian forces stationed 
on the line, where they neither pro- 
tected the papal territory nor indicat- 
ed the good faith of their own gov- 
ernment, really prevented the inva- 
sion, the crisis must have come soon- 
erorlater. It was unavoidable from 
the very nature of the relations be- 
tween the two neighbors. But it is 
extraordinary that the party who is 
alone to blame for it should claim 
as a reward to be released from the 
obligations contracted by the Sep- 
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tember convention. We cannot bring 
ourselves to believe for a moment 
that the recent outrage will result to 
the advantage of its authors and 
abettors. In thé sense of the parlia- 
mentary resolutions passed at Turin 
and Florence, the solution of the Ro- 
man problem means nothing less 
than the destruction of the papal 
rights, and the spoliation and the 
oppression of the church. It will be 
well to bear this fact distinctly in 
mind. ‘The new monarchy has un- 
mistakably shown how it means to 
respect its most solemn obligations 
and the vested rights of others ; and, 
above all, it has shown how it would 
like to treat the head of the church. 
And this Italy dares to demand that 
the gate of the papacy should be in- 
trusted to her safe-keeping? Were it 
possible to obliterate the whole his- 
tory of the last eight years from 
men’s recollection, the occurrences 
of the last few months would alone 
suffice to warn Christendom against 
listening to such a proposition. The 
Roman Catholic community will 
hardly feel disposed to see Victor 
Emmanuel the intestate heir of Gari- 
baldi at Rome, as it has seen him 
once before at Naples. 

The Roman problem requires, no 
doubt, a solution, for the French are 
merely a momentary expedient. 
The subject is one that interests 
the whole world, and which demands 
a settlement that will not again ex- 
pose the supreme pontiff to the dan- 
ger of being besieged at the Vatican, 
as was his handful of defenders in 
the Bicoque Monte Rotondo, where 
they fought one against ten. We 
shall not even touch here upon the 
claims of the pope as a mere tempo- 
ral ruler, and the most ancient on 
earth at that. Our religious senti- 
ment rebels against dragging a ques- 
tion whose two component elements 
are indivisible into the narrow sphere 
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of politics, and still more into the 
sphere of revolutionary politics which 
has made the nationality idea its 
god. The Catholic sentiment re- 
sents the base suggestion of peril to 
the independence of the church and 
its head. It cannot conceive a pope- 
dom like the one to which the Byzan- 
tine exarchs have been reduced. It 
wants no repetition of a Greek patri- 
archate among Greeks and Turks. 
This is a question which concerns 
the entire civilized Christian world, 
and not the Roman Catholic powers 
alone. The royal speech from the 
throne to the North German Diet 
contained a passage alluding to the 
important interests which Germany 
and Italy are supposed to hold in 
common, and the chances of Prus- 
sia’s support in the case of a war 
with France about Rome have, no 
doubt, entered largely into the calcu- 
lations of the Florence cabinet. But 
Prussia alone has over eight millions 
of Roman Catholic subjects, who 
will never consent to the total de- 
struction of the foundation on which. 
the independence of their church 
rests, and who will therefore oppose 
every attempt to rob the pope of his 
temporality. Such, at least, is the 
inference which we are warranted in 
drawing from the spirit displayed 
during the last month in Germany, and 
especially at the Mainz meeting, where 
two thousand leading Catholics from 
all parts of the country discussed the 
dangers of the church state. The 
following are the resolutions which 
were passed unanimously on that oc- 
casion: “1. Divine Providence has 
made the successor of St. Peter the 
sovereign of the Roman church state,, 
and raised him above all mere na- 
tional interests, that he might be the. 
subject of no political power, but 
manage the religious affairs of all 
Christian nations in perfect indepen- 
dence. This sovereign right, con- 
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ferred by God and confirmed by 
more than ten centuries’ possession, 
is neither to be surrendered by the 
Catholic Church, nor to be taken 
away from it by diplomatic treaties 
or a revolutionary popular vote. The 
arbitrary and chimerical scheme to 
make Rome the capital of Italy can 
never be considered in comparison 
with the rights and interests of Ca- 
tholic Christendom. 2. The asser- 
tion that the pope, as a priest, is 
unfit to be the head of a political go- 
vernment, and therefore unable to 
promote the temporal welfare of his 
subjects, is an untruth sufficiently 
refuted by the history of a thousand 
years. The maintenance and resto- 
ration of the pope's political author- 
ity in its original integrity is the only 
means to save Italy from the demo- 
ralization which threatens her from 
the secret societies and King Victor 
Emmanuel’s policy. To have the 
Holy Father in her midst constitutes 
to-day, as it has during her whole 
Christian past, the highest honor, the 
true greatness, and the blessing of 
Italy. 3. It is the duty of princes, 
and of every sovereign power, to pro- 
tect the independence of the head of 
the church to which their Catholic 
subjects belong ; and the Catholics 
of all nations are entitled to demand 
that these obligations should be sa- 
credly observed. A government 
which countenances the violation of 
the supreme pontiff’s rights makes 
itself the accomplice of the revolu- 
tion. To suffer the government of 
Victor Emmanuel to encourage with 
impunity or to undertake itself en- 
terprises tending to imperil the se- 
curity of the Roman church state, is 
to undermine all respect for the law 
of nations and the principles of jus- 
tice. 4. Love gifts, raised by the free, 
unanimous, ahd untiring devotion of 
all Catholics, must supply the Holy 
Father with that assistance which 
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is indispensable for the government 
of the church, as long as treachery 
and for¢e withhold from him the en- 
joyment of the estates bestowed on 
him in the past for the advantage of 
all Christendom. For this purpose 
a general organization must be form- 
ed. 5. In view of the present cri- 
sis, the maintenance of the army 
which the Holy Father requires for 
the protection of his own person and 
that of his loyal subjects is a matter 
which profoundly concerns the whole 
Catholic world. It should be a ques- 
tion of honor for every nation to be 
represented among its ranks, and Ger- 
mans could not dedicate their lives 
to a nobier cause.” 

3ut apart from the influence of these 
eight millions of Roman Catholics 
in Prussia, no state which recognizes 
the binding force of its own civilizing 
mission, and claims to be governed 
by law, could take part in such a 
dangerous violation of international 
unity, whatever its political affinities 
and antecedents might otherwise 
happen tobe. Germany may or may 
not have vast interests in common 
with the Italian nationality, and may 
even desire their realization. But 
the interests of religion rank far 
above those of Italian nationality, 
with which, as we have seen, the Ro- 
man question is constantly being con- 
founded. The Italian monarchy, as 
at present constituted, can inspire 
little confidence and respect at home 
or abroad. Independent of all other 
considerations, it is difficult to per- 
ceive how any true friend of Italy, 
any patriot, could, even from a purely 
politico-national stand-point, approve 
of the Garibaidian raid, and the poli- 
cy pursued by the Florence govern- 
ment in relation to it. What the 
new monarchy stands most in need of 
at present is something quite differ- 
ent from the utopian completion of 
its unity. If this object has not been 
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reached already because Rome and 
its half a million of people are ruled 
by the pope, it will never be accom- 
plished. The monarchy wants ‘to 
strengthen itself internally, not to ex- 
tend externally. A strong, able, and 
honest government, an efficient ad- 
ministration, a restored finance, a 
thorough system: of public instruction, 
a development of its commerce, agri- 
culture, and industry, and, above all, 
peace and harmony—these are the 
indispensable conditions to its future 
welfare, even to its existence. Noth- 
ing could therefore have been more 
fatal, even from the narrowest and 
most selfish point of view, than the 
breach of the September convention. 
It was, upon the whole, the -most 
statesmanlike programme which the 
Italian government has yet adopted 
during its brief life, and should have 
been sacredly observed. Neither 
the treaty of alliance with Prussia, 
which gave Italy the chance to ac- 
guire Venetia, nor the peace of Vien- 
na, which ratified that acquisition, 
could have exerted so far-reaching an 
influence on the domestic and foreign 
position of the country. The alliance 
with Prussia, it is true, contained the 
germs of advantages which might 
eventually have extended much be- 
yond the settlement of the Venetian 
question and the abandonment of the 
Quadrilateral by the Austrians. But 
the fruition of these promises requir- 
ed time: for, as soon as Venetia was 
disposed of, it became evident that 
the connection between Italy and 
Prussia would have to remain long 
less intimate and important than the 
connection between Italy and France. 
As long as the latter power remained 
at Rome, the attention of the Italian 
statesmen would have to continue 
fixed rather on Paris than on Berlin. 
According to the intentions of its 
Italian framers, the convention of 
September 15th was to serve. gradu- 
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ally to loosen the ties which bound 
Italy to France, and which began 
then already to be borne with impa- 
tience by the nation. By the evacua- 
tion of the Eternal City the Roman 
question was to be changed into an 
exclusively Italian question. But 
this project the conduct of the Ital- 
ian monarchy, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, that of the statesmen who suc- 
ceeded in office those who had de- 
vised the programme, has defeated, 
as we shall hereafter fully explain ; 
and the resuit is, that the Roman 
preblem has once more assumed a 
diplomatic, international phase, pend- 
ing again between Florence and Pa- 
ris. 

The September convention has 
failed to put an end to these fur- 
ther pretexts for foreign interference 
in the domestic affairs of Italy, be- 
cause its terms were never observed, 
and because its authors were not af- 
forded a chance to carry their policy ’ 
out. Nothing could have been more 
inauspicious than the fact that the 
statesmen who concluded the con- 
vention should have been driven from 
office on account.of the Turin difficul- ' 
ties, at the very time when their mea- 
sures had received the approbation 
of a large majority of the nation, and 
the sanction of the majority of the two 
chambers. The fall of the Minghetti 
ministry was an anomaly utterly con- 
trary to all ideas of constitutional gov- 
ernment. An important programme, 
which changed the entire policy of 
the country and committed it to a 
new one for the next future, had 
been accepted. It could never have 
been adopted without the sanction 
of the sovereign, nor without the ap- 
proval of the country and its repre- 
sentatives in parliament. And yet 
those who had originated it and as- 
sumed all its responsibilities were 
compelled to resign power to men 
that accepted the legacy only be- 
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cause they could not help them- 
selves, and whose views differed to- 
tally from those of their predecessors 
in office. The Minghetti cabinet, 
which had to retire in consequence 
of the excitement caused among the 
people of Piedmont by the transfer 
of the national capital stipulated for 
in the September convention, was 
succeeded by the La Marmora, com- 
posed chiefly out of Piedmontese 
elements, although it repudiated all 
the principles of the Minghetti, while 
pretending to recognize the obliga- 
tions resulting from the convention 
itself. It is easy to conceive the 
profound agitation produced by this 
change in the ranks of the moderate 
party, which had hitherto constituted 
the parliamentary majority. The most 
energetic element of this party had 
been the Piedmontese. Through its 
intimate relations with the reigning 
house, its long parliamentary experi- 
ence, its business knowledge, its mark- 
ed predominance in the administration 
and the army, the Piedmontese had al- 
ways been the most trustworthy sup- 
porters of the moderate cause, the 
strongest bulwark against the inces- 
sant encroachments of radicalism. 
It was the majority of this element 
that now coalesced with the radicals 
for the purpose of fighting by their 
side against the late moderate lead- 
ers, whom they could not pardon for 
having severed the hegemony of Pied- 
mont and Turin by the transfer of the 
capital to Florence. In addition to the 
desertion of the bulk of the Piedmon- 
tese, the remainder of the moderates 
split among themselves. Some re- 
fused to desert their fallen leaders ; 
others, and especially such as had 
joined the new administration, while 
still content to adhere to a moderate 
policy and to accept the September 
convention as a part of it, yet thought 
they might safely venture to sacrifice 
the authors of the latter to the preju- 
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dices of Piedmont, and that without 
serious injury to the material fea- 
tures of the programme. ‘This di- 
vision between the supporters of the 
old cabinet, the so-called ‘ Consorte- 
ria,” and the new, became most con- 
spicuous at the elections in the au- 
tumn of 1865, when the latter op- 
posed, or permitted its followers to 
oppose, the candidates of the former, 
which resulted in large accessions to 
the radicals. The Ricasoli cabinet, 
formed in the spring of 1866, also 
hoped to strengthen itself by con- 
ciliating the radicals, while it con- 
tinued to maintain the unfriendly at- 
titude of its predecessors toward the 
Consorteria. But the result was, that 
the Ricasoli ministry failed to secure 
a majority when it dissolved parlia- 
ment in February, 1867. 

Is the steady decadence of the Ita- 
lian monarchy due to the disintegra- 
tion of the moderate party, or is this 
disintegration of the party of order 
merely a symptom of the general 
decline of the old country and the 
new kingdom? It will suffice to 
throw out these queries, and to con- 
testate at the same time the circum- 
stance that the influence of the gov- 
ernment has diminished in the same 
ratio as that of the radicals has in- 
creased ; that the confusion and dis- 
order in all departments of the pub- 
lic service have kept pace with the 
financial embarrassment. Although 
every ministry called to office since 
1864 has been more or less recruited 
from the débris of the old moderate 
party, each succeeding administration 
has proved itself less capable of re- 
sisting the advances of the radicals 
and the Piedmontese opposition, and 
the last Ratazzi ministry was forced 
at the start to depend altogether on 
their support and forbearance. These 
being the facts, it is only natural that 
the programme of the moderates in 
relation to the Roman and the eccle- 
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siastical questions should have lost 
authority year after year, session after 
session, until it has finally become 
impracticable of execution. The non- 
intervention policy presupposed first 
of all a government strong and honest 
enough to enforce a pacific course to- 
ward the pope. But no such govern- 
ment has ever yet been known in 
Italy. The secret negotiations with 
Rome, conducted by the La Marmora 
and the Ricasoli cabinets, (through 
Vegezzi and Tonello,) related only 
to spiritual affairs; but even these 
were defeated by the machinations of 
the radicals in parliament and in the 
press. This party desires no deal- 
ings whatever with the papal govern- 
ment, neither in relation to temporal 
nor spiritual matters. It is an un- 
compromising opponent of Cavour’s 
maxim, Libero chiesa in libero stato, 
which it considers the greatest mis- 
fortune that could befall the country. 
Between the radicals of Italy and 
the Church of Rome the war is one 
of life and death. They charge the 
papacy with having caused the divi- 
sion and subjugation of the peninsu- 
la. They hold up the whole institu- 
tion as the mortal foe of every na- 
tional aspiration for unity and inde- 
pendence. They say that only doc- 
trinarians and disguised clericals can 
draw a line of demarcation between 
Rome’s temporal and spiritual rule, 
and openly boast that it is their mis- 
sion to complete at once the unity of 
Italy, and to free the world from papa- 
cy. These are the leading points in the 
radical programme, and they are, 
therefore, the exact opposite to those 
laid down in the September conven- 
tion. 

But, despite the disintegration of 
the moderate party, despite the fee- 
bleness of the consecutive ministries 
in office since 1864, a programme 
which substitutes the subjugation of 
the church for its freedom, the phy- 
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sical conquest of Rome for its moral, 
would perhaps have less rapidly 
gained ground, had not an entirely 
new factor entered into the relations 
between the Italian and the papal 
governments—between church and 
state ; and this factor was the all- 
engrossing financial question. The 
radicals cunningly used it to hasten 
the solution of the Roman problem 
by advocating the confiscation of the 
ecclesiastical property, and they suc- 
ceeded in persuading the moderates 
to countenance a policy which was 
felt to be an outrage to all justice. 
The latter, instead of acting in ac- 
cordance with the principle of a free 
church in a free state, accepted the 
radical postulates. The influence of 
the radicals constantly grew, because 
they were perfectly united, decided, 
and logical on all questions relating 
to church and state, while the mode- 
rates only reluctantly, and with the 
secret consciousness of their own in- 
consequence, assented to measures 
which endangered both the discipline 
and possessions of the church. A 
party which fights boldly under its 
own colors may be vanquished to- 
day, yet rally again to-morrow and 
conquer at last ; but a party which 
is compelled to hide its colors and 
to hoist those of its foes resigns all 
hopes of resuming the contest after 
the first reverse. As far as the in- 
terests of the papacy are, therefore, 
concerned, there is very little differ- 
ence between the radicals and the 
moderates of Italy. Both would like 
to obtain Rome, only that the latter 
differ in regard to the means. While 
the radicals would resort to brute 
force, the moderates would trust to 
cunning and plotting ; for they know 
that the Roman question is not, like 
the Venetian, a mere question of 
national independence and unity, 
which can be solved permanently by 
war or revolution. Their object is 
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not simply the destruction of the 
worldly power of the pope and the 
annexation of the small strip of terri- 
tory still left to him. The supreme 
pontiff has more than once lost his 
temporality ; but his ascendency over 
the minds of men was rather strength- 

_ened than weakened by his adversity, 
and with the aid of his moral autho- 
rity, his spiritual influence, he has 
every time regained what he had 
lost. To deprive him, once for all, 
of his worldly power, he must first be 
reduced to a condition which will not 
allow him to avail himself again of 
his moral authority as the head of 
the church, and it is to this end that 
the moderates have been working in 
various ways. 

In relation to the proposed Euro- 
pean congress we have nothing to 
say, except that it is an impossibility. 
As the pastoral letter of the Bishop 
of Orleans forcibly remarked, such a 
conference could only be composed 
of kings ; for the fate of the supreme 
pontiff should never be left to the 
decision of a Gortschakoff or a Bis- 
marck. 

Since the above article was writ- 
ten, the debates in the Italian cham- 
bers have shown to us anew that the 
Holy Father can expect nothing from 
the monarchy. They have proved 
again that the Roman question is 
considered by them to be a mere 
political question, and this without 
the slightest reference to its religious 
and international features. Cavour 
once announced, with the approba- 
tion of parliament, that Italy must 
havz Rome ; but General Menabrea 
knows full well the pressure under 
which the modern Machiavelli, the 
man of impromptu and chicane, was 
forced to resort to this expedient. 
Menabrea may, perhaps, never make 
common cause with Garibaldi as 
Ratazzi has done, not even for the 
sake of Rome ; but he is equally des- 
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titute of moral principles. Italy, it 
appears, has not been rendered one 
whit the wiser or more honest by the 
deep humiliation which she has re- 
cently undergone ; otherwise, she 
would not have the audacity to ask 
that the Catholic world should con- 
fide the fate of the church to a state 
which has for years persistently de- 
rided, oppressed, and plundered the 
church. Italy has too recently been 
leagued with one who never ceases to 
utter the vilest invectives and threats 
against the papacy, and she is quite 
ready to avail herself again of the next 
opportunity to outrage the law of na- 
tions by proclaiming the law of the 
revolution. Italy, even had she the 
wish,which she has not,would not have 
the power to protect the church, for 
she has unchained every element 
most hostile to it, and can now her- 
self only exist by a chain of nega- 
tions. To a state like this, to which 
nothing has been sacred since Charles 
Albert’s revolt against Austria, in 
May, 1848, and which is so feeble 
internally, the Catholic world could 
never dream of intrusting its holiest 
and highest interests. Whole Europe 
would first have to take leave of its 
senses. It is not solely the Catholic 
powers which — unless, indeed, they 
aim, like Russia, at the total destruc- 
tion of Catholicism— are profoundly 
concerned in this question. Every 
existing state has a vital interest in 
opposing this openly avowed scheme 
to unsettle all fundamental principles 
of equity and justice. Should the 
Italian’ doctrine triumph, as Mena- 
brea dares to prophesy, the old feudal 
times, when might made right and 
brute force ruled supreme, would re- 
turn on earth in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. The church state exists since 
eleven centuries, the Italian monar- 
chy not yet as many years; the 
church state owes its rise to the con- 
sent of its populations, the Italian 
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monarchy to a series of intrigues and 
violence, rendered successful through 
foreign support. And now the Ita- 
lian monarchy comes again, in the 
midst of peace, without cause or pro- 
vocation, without the wish of those 
most deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, the Romans themselves, to de- 
clare once more, “ Rome is mine!” 
Hers? how? Through those boasted 
moral means, which have turned out 
to be a band of filibusters, the ac- 
complices of the banditti who selected 
the evening of the twenty-second 


THE LOVE OF 


“ He to whom less 1s forgiven, the same loveth less.” 


THE 
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day of October, 1867, for the purpose 
of inaugurating their heroic achieve- 
ments: with deeds of murder and 
arson? This is the policy — these 
are .the principles — which General 
Menabrea, the putative father of 
the September convention and of a 
“moral solution” of the Roman 
question, has the unblushing hardi- 
hood to proclaim in the face of civil- 
ized and christianized Europe! What 
answer will the two hundred millions 
of Roman Catholics return ? 


PARDONED. 


DISCIPLE, 


“ Sweet Lord, 


’Tis true thy love no measure knows ; 
And yet thou must agree, 
A love within my bosom glows 
Thou canst not feel for me— 
The love that springs in pardoned hearts 
With all the joy such love imparts. 
I long, but why I do not know, 
That thou, dear Lord, couldst love me so.” 


MASTER. 


«“ My child, 


Thy brethren are my images. 
Wherefore I said to thee: 

Whate’er thou doest unto these 
Thou doest unto me. 

Shall I have joy if thou dispense 
Thy bounty on their need, 

And if thou pardonest their offence 
Feel not the loving deed? 

That which ¢iou doest is divine. 

Doubt not ; ¢#eir love is also mine !” 
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WHAT DOCTOR MARKS DIED OF. 


SoME one at our camp-fire had 
chanced to mention Dr. Marks, 
which called forth the comment 
that the doctor had died of heart- 
disease — been found dead in his 
bed. 

Major Arnold lifted his dark, bright 
eyes from dreaming over the coals, 
and looked steadily at the last speak- 
er. “ Died of heart-disease ?” he re- 
peated, with a slightly sceptical in- 
flection. 

“ Yes, sir !”—very positively. 

The major looked into the fire 
again, and thoughtfully thridded his 
beard through his fingers, while he 
appeared to weigh the pros and cons 
of some impulse in his mind. The 
pros tilted the beam, and the major 
spoke. But he first drew his hand 
down across his eyes, and, swept 
away, with that pass, the present 
scene of myriad tents, ghostly-white 
in the moonlight, or shining crimson 
in the light of scattered fires ; of close- 
ly-crowding, shadow-haunted south- 
ern crags and forests that lifted them- 
selves from our feet to the horizon, 
their black and ragged rim standing 
boldly out against a sky that was 
flooded with the mellow radiance of 
the full moon, all its stars and all its 
purple swamped in that silent and 
melancholy tide. 

“Poor Anne Atherton!” I had 
not thought that our rough major 
could speak so softly. “I had been 
going to the door every day, for weeks, 
to ask how she was, hoping in spite 
of the doctors. But one morning, 
when I reached the steps, I saw a 
strip of crape tied round the bell- 
knob. No need of questions that 
day. Poor little Anne was gone! 


“T call her little; but she was 
eighteen, and well-grown. It is only 
a fond way of intimating that she 
crept into all our hearts. People 
liked her for her honest beauty, her 
ready smile, and her cheerful voice. 
Anne was not one of your bilious- 
sublime sort, but a strong, sweet, 
sensible girl, with an apple-blossom 
complexion and a clear conscience. 
Her family were old friends of mine, 
and Anne was engaged and about to 
be married to my particular crony— 
John Sharon—one of the best fellows 
that ever trod shoe-leather. Poot 
John! My heart ached for him as 
I went down-town that day. 

“There’s a little Scottish poem 
that reminded me, the first time I 
read it, of John Sharon’s loves and 
hates : 

* Tweed said to Till, 
“* What gars ye rin sae still?” 
Till said to Tweed, 
“Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slaw, 
Whar ye droon ae man, 
I droon twa.” ’ 

“The current of John’s feelings 
was like the current of Till river. 

“That evening I went up to the 
house with my arms full of white 
flowers. Minnie Atherton wanted me 
to go in to see her sister; but I hesi- 
tated. I had always disliked to look 
at a corpse, and I hated to lose from 
my mind the picture it held of that 
rosy-cheeked girl, and take in its 
place ever so fair an image of death. 

“She looks very peaceful,’ Min- 
nie said tearfully, seeing my unwil- 
lingness. ‘And you may be able to 
comfort John. We can’t get him away 
from her.’ 

“T never was much at comforting 
people. All that I know how to say 
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to a crying woman is, ‘ Now, don’t, 
my dear!’ and to a crying man I 
couldn’t utter a word. Since then I 
have marched up to a battery with 
less shaking of the nerves than I felt 
on that day when I went into the 
darkened room where Anne Ather 
ton lay dead, and John Sharon sat 
looking at her. There were no tears 
in his eyes, there was no trembling 
in his lip or voice. He looked as 
though he had so long gazed upon 
and studied that face of hers that 
his own had learned the secret of its 
frozen calm. I could not tell which 
of the two was whiter. 

“ How beautiful she was! There 
was still a faint pink in her lips ; but 
where that marvellous rich color had 
bloomed in the cheeks, and a fainter 
tint in the small ears and rounded 
chin, there was now only pure white. 
But that pallor revealed many an ex- 
quisite outline which had been un- 
noted when her color dazzled the 
eyes. Her head was turned aside, 
with one hand under the cheek, and 
her long, fair hair was put back from 
the face, and lay in shining ripples 
down her shoulders and back. She 
wore her bridal dress and veil, some 
filmy, frosty stuff, that looked as 
though it might melt, being so near 
the cluster of candles that burned at 
her head. There was no light in the 
room but from those candles. 

“ Minnie scattered my flowers over 
her sister’s hair and dress. ‘I am 
glad that you brought tuberoses,’ 
she said, ‘ Anne always loved them.’ 

“A long, slow sigh heaved John 
Sharon’s breast. He carefully took 
up one of the blossoms and looked 
it all over—the flower that Anne had 
loved!’ Then he laid it tenderly 
back again. Not all the blooms of 
earth could,-for any other reason, 
have won a glance from him at that 
moment ; but I know that he has a 
tuberose engraven as sharply upon 
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his memory as you ever saw any 
white flower cut upon a tomb-stone. 

“ Presently Minnie left the room, © 
glancing at me as she went. I ven- 
tured to lay my hand on John’s 
shoulder. ‘I know it, Arnold,’ he 
said quietly. ‘You would help me 
if you could. But there is no help 
on earth. Don’t worry about me. I 
can’t leave while she is above ground. 
There will be time enough, by and 
by, for rest.’ 

***T have no word of consolation to 
offer,’ I said. 

“* But I have a thought that con- 
soles me,’ he replied, leaning forward 
with tender passion to lay his hand 
on hers ; ‘I have not altogether lost 
her. I shall meet her again, my dar- 
ling! I shall meet her again !’ 

“T turned away and left them there 
hand in hand. 

“When I went up the next mor- 
ning I found John trembling with 
excitement. ‘I have just restrained 
myself from taking Dr. Marks’s life !’ 
he said, his teeth fairly chattering. 
‘What do you think that the brute 
dared to propose to me? He wants 
to make a fost-mortem examination 
of Anne! ‘That young form that the 
hand of man has never touched, to be 
cut up for the gratification of a mere 
professional curiosity! I told him to 
run for his life, or I would strangle 
him.’ 

“Telling this, John panted like a 
man out of breath. 

“TI tried to soothe him. ‘ These 
doctors get used to everything,’ I 
said. ‘Marks could have no idea 
how you feel about it.’ 

“ He wrung his hands, still shiver- 
ing with loathing of the thought that 
had been forced on him. ‘I can’t 
get over it!’ he said. ‘I am sorry 
that he was called in at the consulta- 
tion. If I had known in season, he 
should not have come. He is a 
coarse-grained fellow, who, for the 
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sake of gratifying his curiosity about 
a disease, would outrage all the de- 
cencies of life. ‘I believe, Arnold—’ 
here John choked with the words he 
would have uttered. 

“* My dear fellow, try to forget it,’ 
I said. ‘He has asked, and you 
have refused, and there’s an end of 
the matter.’ 

“*T don’t believe that it is ended,’ 
John said, Jooking at me strangely. 

“¢ Vou don’t mean—’ I began. 

“ But he lifted his hand as though 
he could not bear to have the thought 
put into words. ‘I shall watch her 
grave every night for a week,’ he 
said. ‘Will you watch with me to- 
night, Arnold ?’ 

“T promised, and we parted. 

“ Anne Atherton’s case was a pe- 
culiar one. They had called it quick 
consumption, for want of a better 
name. She always persisted in say- 
ing that she had swallowed some 
thing sharp like a pin, and that it 
had entered her left Jung ; but of all 
her physicians, Doctor Marks was 
the only one who believed it possible 
that she might be right. On the 
strength of this half agreement he 
had proposed the examination. 

“The South cemetery, just outside 
the city, used to be the paradise of 
body-snatchers. It was in a lone- 
some neighborhood, and two sides 
bordered on the opencountry. Many 
a grave in that cemetery had given 
up its dead to the dissecting-knife, 
while the bereaved ones at home lit- 
tle dreamed that its sacred rest had 
been disturbed. ‘The Athertons had 
a jot there, and Anne was buried in 
it. Wecovered the new-made grave 
with evergreens, wreath linked in 
wreath, the whole sprinkled with 
white flowers—a pretty counterpane 
for the fair sleeper below. 

“Tt was five minutes past nine in 
the evening when I vaulted over the 
stone wall, and walked down the 
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central avenue. The Atherton lot 
was not far from the entrance, and 
instead of a high fence, with gate and 
lock like the others, it was surround- 
ed only by a low rim of granite. As 
I approached, I saw the tall, white 
monument in the centre, and John 
Sharon leaning against it, and look- 
ing down on the wreath-covered 
mound at his feet. He started when 
he heard my step, and came to meet 
me, taking my hand in a strong, 
cold clasp. 

“*We will sit here,’ he said, lead- 
ing me to a shady nook at the other 
side of the ayenue. 

“The place he had selected was 
a grove of Norway spruces which 
formed a half-circle, the open side 
facing the Atherton lot, and not 
more than two rods distant from it. 
Thoughtful for my comfort, though 
indifferent to his own, John had 
thrown a shawl over the horizontal 
slab of marble in the centre of this 
grave, and on that we seated our- 
selves. He had brought, too, a lit- 
tle flask of brandy, which he pressed 
into my hand, but would not taste of 
himseif. It did not come amiss ; for 
the season was the last of October, 
and the night chilly, though clear 
and calm. 

“T asked John what he meant to 
do if the doctor should make his ap- 
pearance. 

“*T shall frighten him,’ he said. 
‘I have my pistol here, and mean to 
fire it. I couldn’t bear to have a 
fight over her grave.’ 

“We sat there and awaited in si- 
lence, John with his eyes fixed on 
the mound across the way. The last 
ray of the setting moon touched with 
a white lustre its wreaths, and every 
little ghost of a flower, then slipped 
up the shaft of marble pear by, point- 
ed with a luminous finger to the 
‘rest in peace,’ engraven there, show- 
ed name after name, and date after 
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date, stole up the cross at the top, 
lingered an instant on its summit, 
then melted into the air. Following 
its flight with my glance, I saw that 
the sky was of a pale, transparent 
gray, with a few large stars in it. 
Clearly out against this background 
stood the roofs and spires of that 
sleeping city that breathed while it 
slept, and more clearly yet the monu- 
ments, and a fine tracery of the bare 
trees, branch, stem, and twig show- 
ing delicate as lace-work, of that 
nearer city which slept in awful, 
breathless silence, never stirring for 
sunrise nor sunset, never starting at 
any alarm, nor opening its eyes, let 
who would go by. 

“The eyening had been calm, but 
as it grew toward midnight a faint 
and fitful breeze came now and then, 
like a sigh, setting that net-work of 
branches in a shiver, and sweeping 
the dry leaves about with a low and 
mournful rustling. ‘The place and 
time, the silence that was only bro- 
ken by that weird and spirit-like 
wind, and yet more, the face of my 
companion, affected me _ strongly. 
John sat leaning slightly forward, his 
hands clasped on his knees, his gaze 
fixed on that grave he had come to 
watch, and as motionless as any 
stone about us. The frozen look of 
his face chilled me. I could not see 
nor hear that he breathed; and 
there was no movement of an eyelid 
even. I would have spoken tohim if 
Ihaddared. I longed for some sound 
which would startle him out of that 
trance ; but there he sat motionless, 
apparently lifeless. 

“T took a swallow of brandy and 
tried to occupy my thoughts other- 
wise. I looked through the intersti- 
ces of the trees near me and counted 
grave-stones. Close by were two old 
sunken graves with slate stones lean- 
ing awry at their heads, where lay, or 
had lain, grandfather and grandmoth- 
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er Sawyer—a later John Anderson and 
his wife, who had gone, hand in hand, 
up and down the hill, and now slept 
thegither at the foot. I say they had 
lain there ; for, in the fifty odd years 
since their burial, it was most proba- 
ble that their dust had left its place 
beneath those tumble-down slate 
stones and gone about other busi- 
ness, rising, may be, in grasses and 
flowers. Not much of the old cou- 
ple left in their coffins, be sure. Per- 
haps the children had carried the last 
of them away in violets and mayweed, 
that very summer. Possibly the birds 
had pecked them up, in one shape or 
another. 

“ Would John Sharon never move? 

“ T turned and peered back to where 
a small white cross stood, looking like 
achild in its night-gown, with arms ex- 
tended. I could fancy some dear lit- 
tle frightened thing coming to me in 
that lonely place, silent from fear, or 
only faintly whimpering, all of a tre- 
mor, poor babe! till I should reach 
and clasp it safe. The rustling of 
the leaves was its little bare feet in 
them, the sigh of air was its sobbing 
breath. 

“T gave myself a shake. Well, to 
be sure! a white marble cross to mark 
where a child had been buried a year 
or two before. I remembered having 
seen, in June, a red-ripe strawberry on 
that grave, looking as though the little 
creature’s mouth were put up through 
the sod to be kissed. 

“T turned to John Sharon again. 
He had not stirred. I looked at the 
grave he watched, and wondered if, 
with that steadfast gaze, he could 
pierce the sod, as clairvoyants: tell, 
and see Anne lying, cold and lovely, 
far below, with one hand under her 
cheek and the other on her breast, 
and her hair flowing down unbound, 
never again to float on any breeze, 
to toss with any light motion of hers, 
to be twisted about his fingers. 
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“T turned quickly to touch him, 
but, as I raised my hand, he started. 
A sough of air had arisen, faint but 
far-reaching ; the leaves rustled and 
crept all about the many graves ; and 
through that sound I heard a step. 

“ John’s form came erect, as though 
stiffened by a galvanic shock, and 
he sharply turned his head aside to 
listen. For one moment there was si- 
lence again, then a sound of feet care- 
fully treading down the avenue toward 
us. I heard the breath shiver through 
John’s teeth, and saw him take some- 
thing from his breast. Then two men 
came stealing across our view, their 
forms, as we sat low, defined against 
the sky. One was unknown to me, 
but the other was easy to recognize 
— Dr. Marks’s large, athletic form 
loomed against the stars. Both men 
carried spades, and the doctor had a 
sack hanging over his arm. They 
went directly to the Atherton lot, 
and, after whispering together for a 
moment, the smaller man stooped to 
pull away the wreaths from the grave, 
and Dr. Marks set his spade to the 
earth and his foot to the spade. 

“¢We must make haste,’ I heard 
him say. ‘ Our time is short.’ 

“ His was shorter than he knew. 

“ Without looking directly at John, 
I had seen him come forward with his 
knee to the ground, and raise his hand 
level with his eyes, and I was aware of 
a flicker before his face, as of light on 
polished metal. There was a faint 
sound of the spade thrust through 
loose gravel, and, as he heard it, 
Join started, and cried out as if the 
thrust had been through his heart. 
At the same instant a flame leaped 
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out from the gloom wherein we lurk- 
ed, the silence cracked with a sharp 
report, and both men dropped their 
spades and ran. 

“ John started to his feet, hastened 
to the grave which he had saved from 
profanation, and, after having remov- 
ed from it, with loving care, every sign 
of disturbance, threw himself upon it, 
and sobbed as though his heart would 
break.” 

The major paused, brushed his hand 
across his eyes, and gazed a moment 
longer into the coals, in which he had 
seemed to read that story. Then he 
looked up quickly, straightened him- 
self, and became aware again of the 
southern night, the many tents, and 
the fire-lighted faces of soldiers lis- 
tening toward him. 

“ T had my suspicions,” he resumed, 
in a changed voice, “ that John’s shot 
was not so harmless as he had intend- 
ed it to be ; but I said nothing to him, 
and when he told me to go home, I 
went. When I reached the street, I 
saw two men walking slowly away, 
one supporting the other. The next 
day I heard that Dr. Marks was dead. 
Strangely enough, we were able to keep 
the knowledge from John. He never 
left the house, except at night, till af- 
ter a week, when we joined our regi- 
ments ; and since then he has had 
enough to think of and to do with- 
out inquiring after Dr. Marks’s health. 

“ The doctor's family said he died 
of heart-disease ; and I don’t blame 
them for putting the best face they 
could on the affair. The hearts of 
most people, when they die, have 
something the matter with them— 
they are likely to stop.” 
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BARTOLEME 


LAS CASAS.* 


IS THE CHARGE IN HISTORY AGAINST HIM SUSTAINED? 


OF all the great men of the Span- 
ish race who ever visited the shores 
of the American continent, it may 
with truth be said that Bartoleme de 
las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, was the 
greatest. His personal virtues, in 
which he surpassed others, were only 
equalled by the exalted purpose to 
which his long life was exclusively 
devoted. His career was beset with 
perils that would have appalled one 
who had not the courage and the 
constancy of a paladin ; his toils, pri- 
vations, and sufferings were without 
number. The insults, contumely, 


scorn, and malice to which he was 
daily, hourly exposed, not from a few 
only, but from all of his countrymen 


in the new world, were enough to 
crush the stoutest heart. He was, 
preéminently, the most hated, the 
most despised, the most universally 
unpopular being that crossed the 
broad Atlantic from Spain. Some- 
times they denied him shelter ; some- 
times they refused him food ; some- 
times they threatened his safety, in 
premeditated assaults for his assassi- 
nation ; they fled from his presence 
at the altar as they would flee from 
a pestilence ; and they compelled him 
often to become a fugitive in order 
to preserve his life. 

Not only in America, but in Eu- 
rope also, was he subjected to abuse 
and ridicule ; but in Europe these 
were not universal. Public opinion 
was there divided. ‘Those who had 
returned from the Western Indies, 


* The Life of Las Casas, “ The Apostle of the 
Indies.” By Arthur Helps. London: Bell & Dal- 
dy. 1868. 12mo, pp. 292. Forsale by the Catholic 
Publication Society, New York. 


covered with renown and rolling 
in riches, who were celebrated in 
story, not only after the manner of 
knights-errant in romance, but in the 
very words, phrases, and language of 
romance—those who went forth from 
home, poor, needy, plebeian, and 
came back with untold wealth, to 
iutermarry with the families of the 
highest grandees, to intermix their 
blood with the purest hidalgo, poured 
forth their concentrated wrath upon 
his devoted head. But, on the other 
hand, courtiers all-powerful, prime 
ministers, and sovereigns received him 
with open arms, granted him prolonged 
audience, and commiserated his trou- 
bles, sympathizing deeply in his no- 
ble undertaking. In secret, however, 
they had often to regret their inabili- 
ty to render him the aid required for 
its success. With the clergy, and 
especially among the highest pre- 
lates, the confessors of royalty, the 
professors of the universities, the 
bishops, the archbishops, the pri- 
mates, and cardinals, his return was 
greeted with the same satisfaction. 
From the lowly cloister to the impe- 
rial palace the same good wishes for 
him prevailed. 

In the respectable classes of so- 
ciety at large, a singular reception 
awaited him. Although they vene- 
rated him as one among the best of 
mankind, they manifested their’ re- 
gard in the most opposite deport- 
ment. When he ascended the pul- 
pit to discourse before the pious 
upon the unheard-of outrages, the 
fiendish wickedness, the appalling 
cruelties inflicted by Christians, and 
moreover, Christians who were their 
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countrymen, upon simple, confiding, 
weak, inoffensive thousands and tens 
of thousands of Indians in the new 
world, the horror and abhorrence 
of congregations knew no bounds. 
Their fears of Divine vengeance fall- 
ing upon themselves rose in the same 
proportion, until they stood aghast 
lest a national calamity should come 
upon them, like unto that which 
swept away of old the cities of the 
plain. On the other hand, that por- 
tion of the public which is light- 
minded, full of levity, and for ever in 
search of novelty, encountered him 
elsewhere, on the plaza, in the college 
court, on the prado, where he walked 
under the trees, or at a posada where 
he dined ; and they paused to listen 
to. his talk, for he talked much and 
too often on the same theme—the ra- 
pacity and brutality of the cavaliers 
to the helpless, the innocent, the ig- 
norant, defenceless aborigines—the 


adopted children of the holy father 


at Rome, the accepted wards confid- 
ed to the tender keeping of the good 
Queen Isabella of blessed memory, 
to christianize and to civilize. While 
the monk poured forth an eloquent 
statement of their wrongs, the when, 
the where, and on what occasion, he 
named no names, in charity to the 
bad men ; but his hearers made the 
proper application, well knowing the 
persons from common report ; those 
millionaires just returned, whose 
mushroom bloom of dunghill beauty, 
outshone the roseate lustre of the 
ancient Guzmans and Colonas. 

The successful adventurers to the 
Indies of the West had already re- 
ceived the popular and insulting nick- 
name of the Cachopins of Laredo ; 
they were of the same breed with 
the Indian nabobs of England in after- 
days, and of the shoddy in our own. 
While, therefore, the single-minded 
monk, in the fervor of his eloquence, 
in the overflowing zeal for his cause, 
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narrated what these people had done 
to the natives, his audience were 
learning how these men had made 
their money; and the more facts 
and indignation exhibited by the 
speaker, the more highly were they 
amused, the more heartily did they 
shake with silent laughter. The 
monk saw the scenes in the most 
serious light ; they saw them in the 
most ludicrous aspect ; for they were 
quietly in their mind contrasting the 
world-wide extent between Cacho- 
pin pretensions and Cachopin merit. 
And these, thought they, these base- 
born and brutish fellows, who are 
receiving patents of nobility by the 
score, who aspire to quarter their 
crests upon the aristocratic escutch- 
eon possessed by grandees of the 
first class, emblazoned with heraldic 
bears, eagles, lions, elephants, and 
leopards, borne, centuries before, 
upon banners of that chivalry who 
fought for Christendom at the cave 
of Covodonga, and for the preémi- 
nence of Spanish honor, courage, and 
courtesy over France at the rough 
vale of Roncesvalles—these are the 
fellows who wish to blend those 
proud emblematic animals with their 
new coats of arms, the tobacco leaf, 
the tomata, the roasting ear of In- 
dian corn, the sweet potato, perhaps, 
the appropriate devices for the con- 
querors dubbed with a title taken 
from a miserable fish-town, in the 
meanest, poverty-stricken, peddler- 
producing province in the realm.* 


* The Cachopin figured in the comedies, farces, 
romances, and lively pastorals of that age. 

In the beautiful pastoral of the Diana, by Jorgé 
Montemayor, in a scene between Fabio, the page, and 
Felismena, who is disguised as a boy, Fabio says: 

“I promise you on the faith of a hidalgo, (which I 
am, for my father is a Cachopin of Laredo,) that my 
master has better terms.”—See Book 2, p. 87; the 
edition of 1542. 

Don Quixote met the travellers on the road, and of 
course described the beauty of his Dulcinea, and 
when asked who she was— 

“ Her lineage, race, ancestry,” answered the Don, 
“is not of the old Roman Curtius, nor the modern 
Colonas, nor the Moncadas of Catalonia, the Guerras 
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The great object which Las Casas 
desired to attain was, in its magni- 
tude, commensurate with the mighty 
convulsions produced in the minds 
of his own nationality. It was not 
to protect or defend a parish, or a 
diocese, or a state from oppression, 
but to save from destruction a conti- 
nent, a hemisphere of the habitable 
globe ; it was to snatch and to shield 
millions of the natives in the Indies 
of the West from slavery to the white 
race ; for, enslaved, the feeble Indian 
was sure to sink under the burdens 
imposed, most of them perishing 
within two months, and none of them 
surviving two years. If they went 
down to the grave in their ignorance 
and infidelity, their souls might be 
without the pale of salvation in their 
unregenerate state ; if they were ci- 
vilized, believed in Christ, and were 
baptized, what glory would redound 
to God, what treasure laid up in hea- 
ven for those aiding in their conver- 
sion, what myriads of communicants 
added to the church! Natural com- 
miseration for their hard lot in this 
world, spiritual considerations for 
their fate in the next, along with re- 
ward held out to those who alleviated 
their distress now and prepared them 
for eternal happiness hereafter, were 
the exalted motives that prompted 
Las Casas to undertake the herculean 
task. 

With such sublime intentions, his 
ardor was strengthened to undergo 
every toil and privation the body can 
suffer, to endure every agony, every 
indignity the spirit can receive. The 
measures he adopted for success, the 
means he employed to sustain them, 
the instruments he made use of, 
constitute the materials for his life. 
These were numerous, varied, dis- 


of Aragon, nor Gusmans of Castile, but of Tobosa de 
Ja Mancha.” 

“ And mjne,”’ said the traveller, “is of the Cacho- 
pins of Laredo.” 
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similar, and seemingly discordant. 
One was the simple being, almost in 
a state of nature in the rudest hut, 
living upon roots, sheltered by a frail 
canopy of leaves, clothed with a rab- 
bit-skin or a yard of cotton, or without 
any covering at all, and possessed of 
an intellect just dawning into con- 
sciousness of its faculties, so that the 
common, almost universal opinion 
was that he did not as yet belong to the 
human species, but was born to live, 
to be worked, and to die like beasts of 
the field. On the other hand, Las 
Casas invoked the assistance of the 
most illustrious of the age, the refined 
and intellectual in the most powerful 
state in Europe. He impressed his 
thoughts upon the august Cesar, 
seated upon his imperial throne, who 
claimed legitimate succession in the 
divine line from the celestial deity. 
For fifty years was his time devot- 
ed to this cause, with varied hope of 
success and disaster ; but before he 
lay down to die, much had been 
achieved, and with the encourage- 
ment that more could be accomplish- 
ed in the future. The life of Las Ca- 
sas is yet to be written. Those who 
have essayed it so far have only fur- 
nished a few facts, mixed with many 
errors. They have not attempted to 
combine the materials into general 
principles, and to analyze the incen- 
tives of those who were his enemies, 
or who were his friends, and thus re- 
duce the conduct of all into a gene- 
ral consistency. Sympathizing with 
him in his exertions, they conclude 
that those who opposed him were all 
bad men, and those who encouraged 
him were all good men. But that is 
not the temper in which biography 
and history ought to be written. 
Facts or events are only one part of 
the work ; the causes which preced- 
ed or influenced them should be in- 
vestigated. Nothing should be left 
to ignorant conjecture, to idle infer- 
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ence or gratuitous suspicion. All 
the surroundings must be explained. 
In writing his biography some insight 
into the learning of that period and 
into the state of science at the time 
should be gained, especially in the 
departments of history, of moral phi- 
losophy, of the civil law, of the canon 
law, and international jurisprudence. 
Not even the lighter literature, includ- 
ing the popular poetry, the drama, 
and romances, can with safety es- 
cape observation. Above all, being 
at the era of the revival of learning, 
along with the first improvements in 
the art of printing, the changes made 
in modern languages are to be noted. 
In these transformations, the signi- 
ficance of many words and phrases 
was often doubtful. Sometimes they 
had to be taken according to their 
old meaning ; sometimes again in the 
new. When astrology was banished, 
its theory was discarded; but at 
least two thirds of its terms were re- 
tained: when alchemy suffered the 
same fz.te, its vocabulary, as well as its 
crucibles, retorts, and alembics, were 
transferred to the chemical laborato- 
ry: when the practice of medicine was 
relinquished, physicians took posses- 
sion of its expressions for comments, 
and wrote out their prescriptions in 
many of its hieroglyphics. These mu- 
tations were progressing when Colum- 
bus was sailing due west in search of a 
route to the east. Whether words were 
to be interpreted according to science, 
or according to suppositions which 
had prevailed before science, was 
often a difficult question to solve. 
Illustrations would indicate how 
far research must go to understand 
the times and transitions taking 
place. It is needless to add, that 
nothing of the kind has been noted ; 
nor, from appearances, will it ever 
be thought of. His writings have 
been glanced at to elucidate some 
point controverted, and then hastily 
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thrown aside. What was learned, 
moreover, was in a confused mass 
of facts and dates, which were dif- 
ficult to comprehend, and more dif- 
ficult to reduce to a consistent 
form. The consequence has beer 
that, instead of a knowledge of the 
learning and science at the period 
when he lived, to enlarge the circle 
of their literary reputations, they 
have embarrassed some historical sub- 
jects, and well will it be for them if 
they have not endangered their lau- 
rels. It would seem that many who 
have treated of Las Casas, or even 
touched upon his character, have 
fallen into some mistake, error, or 
curious blunder. Nor is their num- 
ber confined to writers of an inferior 
order ; it embraces some names re- 
nowned in Europe and America for 
justly merited historical excellence. 
They learned a few facts ; they gues- 
sed the rest; and their guessing, 
like all loose conjectures in general, 
leads to false conclusions, with the 
consequent danger therefrom. 

Las Casas commenced his /iis- 
tory of the Indies in 1527, when he 
was in his fifty-third year; he con- 
cluded ‘it in 1559, when he was in his 
eighty-fifth. He had in his posses- 
sion some valuable documents ob- 
tained from Columbus ; but beyond 
these he relied for the most part on 
his own knowledge of events, along 
with accredited rumors and report» 
in circulation. In his wili ke directs 
that the Historia shall not be made 
public for forty years after his de- 
cease. But reasons exist for the be- 
lief that it was read by Philip the Se- 
cond, in the Escorial ; and it is cer- 
tain Antonio de Herrera availed him- 
self of its information before the year 
1600, when he completed his De- 
scription of the Indies of the West. 
The Historia by Las Casas still re- 
mains in manuscript in the Royal 
Academy of Madrid. Herrera, being 
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the chief royal chronicler of the In- 
dies, and chronicler for Castile, was 
ordered by the supreme council of 
the Indies to prepare his Descrip- 
tion. It is presented in the form of 
annals, where events are recorded 
in the year in which they transpired. 
Consequently the breaks are inces- 
sant in the regular sequence, to con- 
form to chronological arrangement. 
But historical effect was not design- 
ed ; historical accuracy in the state- 
ment of facts being all that was de- 
manded. 

To this end, Herrera consulted 
every book, in print or in manuscript, 
known to him, and had access to 
every official document in the ar- 
chives of Simancas and Seville, to 
insure accuracy and verify every as- 
sertion. He does not often explain 
the policy or intentions of the govern- 
ment ; because statecraft, in those 
days, enjoined the silence of Italian 
diplomacy and practised the secrecy 
of the Venetian Council of Ten. The 


royal purpose in what was done or 
ordered, was above the sphere of the 
annalist ; the introduction of perso- 
nal or private biography was below 
it. He took for his model and guide, 
through the intricate maze of voyages, 
discoveries, and adventures, the //zs- 


toria of Las Casas. He adopted 
that part only, however, which his 
duty required ; he rejected that which 
was uncertain, untrue, or purely of 
personal interest. In rejecting, he 
did not discredit Las Casas, believ- 
ing him to be of undoubted veracity, 
and in general very accurate. But 
Las Casas had unavoidably fallen in- 
to errors, from defect of memory, with 
advancing years, and from misinfor- 
mation, or from facts misunderstood 
by the manner in which they reached 
him. That Herrera should improve 
upon him or defer to his accuracy as 
a historian is not singular, and ex- 
presses a high appreciation of his ex- 
VOL. VI.—53 . 
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cellence. Nor can it be surprising, 
when called upon to pronounce, in his 
Description, between the statements 
of Las Casas and his enemies, Ovi- 
edo and Gomara, he should decide 
that Las Casas had good cause for 
much feeling against them. When 
the voluminous work of Herrera was 
printed, it was found to be a masterly 
production ; nor has its authority 
been seriously questioned since. At 
the present day it stands as imput- 
ing perfect verity. It ranks with the 
Annual Register and National Alma- 
nac; it is of the same class of publi- 
cations, but far more extensive in its 
design. 

The imperfections of Las Casas in 
his Historia and those portions not 
quoted by Herrera are the parts 
which first claim attention. In un- 
derstanding his peculiar position 
toward those with whom he was 
thrown in contact, his inferences of 
the motives by which they were ac- 
tuated cannot be implicitly relied on. 
He did not comprehend fully their 
situation ; he could not account for 
their conduct, because explanations 
were not made which at a flash would 
have revealed the difficulties. - In the 
absence of those he could not refrain 
from ascribing bad motives to some 
officials, such as Fonseca, Bishop of 
Burgos. Others he honored, because 
they were disinterested, pure, virfu- 
ous personages, with their sensibili- 
ties excited at the wrongs done to 
the aborigines, and who sympathiz- 
ed with him in his praiseworthy en- 
terprise. Such, in his opinion; were 
Cesneros, Cardinal Ximenes, and 
Adrian, Cardinal de Tortosa. These 
prelates were in turn prime minis- 
ters, but their mode of receiving 
Las Casas was different. Xime- 
nes was cold and austere in general, 
with his thoughts absorbed in af- 
fairs of state. To Las Casas his 
deportment was not reserved; he 
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was genial in his reception, and 
could read his traits at a glance ; 
his feelings, too, were all on the 
same side, and it happened the in- 
terests of the crown were in accor- 
dance with his feelings. The cardi- 
nal, therefore, received him with un- 
usual cordiality, and with much con- 
sideration ; he listened to the facts 
communicated, to think them over, 
and to act upon them. He was 
thankful and considerate to Las Ca- 
sas for the valuable information im- 
parted, and sometimes relieved his 
poverty from his private purse. When 
the cardinal had learned all that Las 
Casas could tell about the condition 
of the Indies, he was graciously and 
quietly bowed out. For Ximenes 
had not the time nor inclination 
to hear more, which was sure to fol- 
low, if he could, with any decency, 
avoid the infliction. 

Cardinal Adrian, supnsequently 
Pope Adrian, was of a mild, quiet, 
disposition. He gave to Las Casas 
longer interviews, because he had 
more to learn, having recently come 
to Spain for the first time, from 
the Low Countries. Adrian therefore 
was more gracious still; but when 
Las Casas, in his nervous excitabili- 
ty, discoursed upon the never-ending 
theme of the injustice of Indian sla- 
very, its sinfulness, its impolicy, its 
danger to the souls of persons in high 
places who tolerated it, and began on 
the Scriptures, the fathers, the decre- 
tals, the bulls, and the canon law, 
and the civil law, and the moral law, 
with interminable citations and itera- 
tions, the patience of even the meek- 
est of cardinals would sometimes 
give way. For both Adrian and 
Cesneros understood these matters 
better than he did ; and while assent- 
ing to the truth of what was uttered, 
they were not inclined to hear it so 
often and at such length repeated. 

Ximenes, when not wishing to see 
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him, time being too precious, turned 
him over to some dean or bishop ; 
but Adrian, when desirous of more 
explanations, sent some friend among 
the Flemish ‘counties to search for 
Las Casas, to converse with him, in 
order to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the Indies, and of his opi- 
nions and plans. One day he met Se- 
for De Bure by appointment, who felt 
an interest in the Indies. Las Ca- 
sas was delighted to find the Flem- 
ish gentleman felt for the poor In- 
dians, and forthwith his hopes rose 
that the government would do some- 
thing. De Bure, in his eyes, was the 
very best of human beings. De Bure 
would listen to all that could be said, 
and soon took him to his uncle, De 
Laxao, who was the young sove- 
reign’s chamberlain, with inexpressi- 
ble influence. De Bure was a buffer 
for Adrian, nothing more, to keep 
off Las Casas from that cardinal 
when he did not want to see him, 
but wished to be kept duly advised 
on Indian topics. 

Fonseca was of a different mould ; 
he was a man of business, rude, ab- 
rupt, with little delicacy in his man- 
ners to suppliants. He had a bet- 
ter acquaintance with the Indies; 
knew all about the condition of the 
natives ; and if he had any sympathy 
for Las Casas, he did not permit it to 
be seen, nor for one moment would 
he countenance his proposals or lis- 
ten to his plans. He deemed them 
as visionary as he had once viewed 
the scheme of Columbus to discover 
a new continent. He now was 
equally sure Las Casas could not 
civilize that continent when it was 
discovered. Consequently Las Ca- 
sas loved Ximenes and Adrian, and 
heartily despised the Bishop of Bur- 
gos. Every school-boy who ever 
read of Columbus or Cortez has 
learned what a very bad man was 
Fonseca, and all modern authors 


» 
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know what was in their school-books ; 
but they know nothing more. Every 
life of Columbus, of Cortez, of Las 
Casas is written in the same vein. 
The Bishop of Burgos is abused in 
all of them. He treated the disco- 
verer of America shamefully ; he in- 
sulted the Protector of the Indians ; 
he persecuted the conqueror of Mex- 
ico. These illustrious men denounc- 
ed him, and their biographers are in 
sworn biographical fealty bound to 
denounce him also. Their heroes 
are never wrong; for what hero in 
biography or romance can ever be 
wrong? In the very nature of such 
compositions it is an utter impossibi- 
lity. Fonseca was never in the right ; 
for what opponent of their idols 
could have any reason or justice on 
his side? 

Now, the best of reasons may be 
found for his policy to Columbus and 
Las Casas. They both wanted funds 


from the treasury when he was minis- 


ter, and when no funds could be 
spared ; forthe nation was insolvent— 
asecret well known to, him, but which 
it was all-important should not be 
known to the public. He would not 
give a ducat for any exploring voyage 
or prospective discovery, or for any 
expenses after a discovery was made. 
When Isabella begged and implored 
the cold minister to yield to her im- 
portunities for Columbus, he posi- 
tively refused ; nor could any entrea- 
ties induce him to relent. The 
queen, in consequence, had to pawn 
her jewels to equip the armada fit- 
ting out at Palos. Fonseca was not 
disgraced for his obstinacy ; and al- 
though nothing of a courtier, he was 
too useful to be removed. Las 
Casas was served in the same way 
when Charles was anxious to aid 
him with funds. Fonseca was again 
as surly, and when at last the sove- 
reign determined in council that, 
come what might, Las Casas should 
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have aid, Fonseca washed his hands 
of the business, and soon after met 
him with a smile. This unexpected 
amiability Las Casas describes as 
evincing “some nobleness of na- 
ture.” How many meritorious sub- 
jects, with honest claims on the trea- 
sury, were disappointed of a pittance 
thereby, is not considered. Knights 
who had spent their estates in pro- 
secuting the wars against the Moors, 
who had grown old and poor in the 
royal service, who had fought for 
Christendom at Alhama, conquered at 
Malaga, and contributed to the siege 
and capture of Cordova, may have 
turned away heart-sick, in want 
of a maravedi, and only diminish- 
ed the importunate, unsuccessful 
crowd besieging the doors of minis- 
ters, to swell the number of daily 
beggars at the hatch of some convent. 
In the novel of Gi/ Blas a picture is 
presented of the neglect shown to 
meritorious subjects, whose neces- 
sities are no less imperative than 
theirdeeds were commendable. Cap 
tain Chinchilla is a sample of thou- 
sands. He had lost an eye at Na- 
ples, an arm in Lombardy, and a 
leg in the Low Countries; but his 
sovereign had not a ducat to spare. 
In such condition of the finances, a 
minister required a heart of stone 
to turn away from starving appeals 
for a bare pittance or the smallest 
pension. Fonseca could not be just ; 
how much less could he be gene- 
rous? A man who would endure this 
for the crown deserved much of the 
royal favor. For this was Fonseca 
invaluable ; his nerve to save every 
real to the state was a quality much 
wanted. 

But Hernando Cortez never be- 
sought the royal bounty ; why, then, 
should Fonseca persecute him? It 
is said he exhibited uniform malig- 
nity against all great men; he per- 
secuted Cortez. To this last in- 
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stance a reason can be interposed. 
For some: cause Fonseca took part 
in the private quarrel between him 
and Velasquez, the Governor of Cu- 
ba. What was the minister’s motive 
is merely conjecture ; but if true, it is 
not worthy of consideration. Velas- 
quez and Cortez were both villains ; 
and a controversy between them 
arose about the division of the Mexi- 
can spoils. The governor furnished 
the funds for that expedition, and 
fitted out the ships on joint account. 
He complained that Cortez made no 
return of the profits, Fonseca took 
the side of Velasquez and aided him 
in his suit. It was difficut to deter- 
mine who had the law in his favor ; 
but the man who would cheat his pa- 
tron and partner, as Cortez certainly 
did, who would torture to death an 
innocent prisoner and that prisoner 
a dethroned monarch, as Cortez in 
cold blood put Guatomotz to the 
torture, is not only a contemptible 
knave, but a hideous monster in hu- 
man form. 

Velasquez was another of the same 
breed ; and if his infamy was less, 
the opportunity for the display of 
his propensities was wanting; his 
field was not so magnificent; but 
he cultivated to the utmost extent 
the smaller space which Cuba pre- 
sented. Bad faith toward each other 
was the common practice among co- 
lonial chiefs. Velasquez owed his 
appointment to the judges of the Au- 
diencia of Hispaniola, who fitted him 
out to do business for both; in the 
same way that he in turn had com- 
missioned and supplied Cortez, and 
as Cortez again nominated certain 
confidential friends to govern Mexi- 
co when he undertookehis unfortu- 
nate expedition to Honduras. Of 
course these friends cheated Cortez, 
as he had cheated Governor Velas- 
quez, and as the governor had cheat- 
ed thie judges of the Audiencia, and 
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as the judges were perpetually de- 
frauding their sovereign. Not one 
spark of honor or honesty was exhi- 
bited by any of them. They were 
rapacious, reckless, restrained by no 
law or teaching or sense of morali- 
ty; while the temptation before their 
eyes was too splendid and overpower- 
ing to resist. The breach of a so- 
lemn promise was cheap as a dicer’s 
oath ; it was not even a venal of- 
fence ; the torture of the Indians 
was not a crime; the burning alive 
at a slow fire of the royal Aztec was 
at best only an indiscretion. Thou- 
sands, including girls and boys, had 
been subjected to the same treatment, 
and for.the same purpose, to wring 
the last ounce of gold-dust from the 
unhappy creatures. 

The proceedings of Governor Ve- 
lasquez, in Cuba, were not unlike the 
conduct of Cortez in Mexico. The 
governor enslaved, he tortured, he 
destroyed ; and so did every cavalier 
who came in contact with the na- 
tives. The only gentlemen in the 
Antilles were the buccaneers, the 
British, Dutch, and French pirates. 
They, to be sure, in search of booty, 
cut the throats of the Spaniards whom 
they captured; but they were of too 
much principle to conceal the plun- 
der from their companions or to di- 
vide unfairly. But the Castilians did 
not stop with cutting throats of inno- 
cent Indians ; they despoiled each 
other. They had not the proverbial 
honor found among thieves. In 
such a delightful society, moral rec- 
titude was not one of the cardinal 
virtues ; and if Fonseca inclined to Ve- 
lasquez while popular opinion is with 
Cortez, the discrepancy may be as- 
cribed to the fact that popular opi- 
nion will in such cases decide in favor 
of him whose baseness is the greater, 
the more magnificent and successful. 

Las Casas detested Cortez, and 
preferred the governor ; but he com- 
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plains of the unjust policy of Ferdi- 
nand to Columbus. It is probable 
Las Casas is mistaken again; he 
knew nothing of cabinet secrets. 
The character of the great navigator 
deservedly stands high, not only for 
the splendor of his discoveries, but 
for the purity of his life. His fame 
cannot be assailed with any truth or 
propriety ; while on the other hand, 
history does not accord much credit 
to Ferdinand for his public or private 
worth. Yet it is impossible, in con- 
sidering all the circumstances, to 
avoid the conclusion that the king was 
right, and had at least equity to sus- 
tain him, or rather to justify his coun- 
sellors, for it was a matter of state. 
It is true, the crown of Castile had 
entered into a formal contract with 
Columbus to confer upon him a high 
command over all the countries he 
should discover. The king now re- 
fused to make good this stipulation ; 
he broke the contract, and proposed 


compensation by estates conferred 


in Castile. Columbus held the crown 
to the bond and refused all compro- 
mise. He had set his heart on be- 
coming the man of greatest wealth in 
the world and to bestow it all to 
Christendom in a cruza for the re- 
covery of the holy places from the in- 
fidel. A more sublime purpose could 
not be conceived ; for at the time, 
Constantinople was captured, the is- 
lands for the most part in the Levant 
overrun, Italy in danger, a foothold 
gained in Sicily and Sardinia, France 
hastily sending troops to the frontiers 
of Austria, Hungary invaded, the 
Knights Templars of St. John far in 
advance at Rhodes under fire, and 
prayers daily offered up by the peo- 
ple in their churches at Amsterdam, 
imploring the Almighty to avert the 
Saracen from their gates ; the crown- 
ing victory for the Christians was not 
gained for a half-century later at the 
Gulf of Lepanto. 
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This brilliant scheme of Columbus 
to roll back the tide of war, engrossed 
his leisure hours. For its accom- 
plishment, he hoped to obtain riches 
from the new world ; and when made 
governor of Hispaniola, was avari- 
cious to amass a stupendous fortune. 
Among other measures he sent three 
hundred natives to Seville, to be sold 
as slaves. Queen Isabella, hearing 
of it, ordered that they be sent back, 
declaring no one had a right to en- 
slave her vassals. Although incen- 
sed, she did not reprimand Columbus. 
He had enough of difficulties to con- 
tend with in his administration, with- 
out the further burden of her displea- 
sure ; for it was soon found out he 
evinced an incapacity to govern men 
in civil society. Successful he might 
be in ruling sailors on the forecastle ; 
but that had not taught him how to 
govern men on shore. He exacted 
implicit obedience ; he pursued his 
own plans without consultation ; he 
compelled cavaliers to assist in man 
ual labor. Worse than all, he was 
a foreigner, and it ended in a revolt 
with gpen war. <A royal commis- 
sioner was sent out to institute an 
investigation, which ‘terminated in 
Columbus being sent to Seville in 
chains. Isabella, at this indignity 
offered to her favorite admiral, or- 
dered the irons to be removed, but 
would not consent, withal, to rein- 
state him in authority. After her 
death, he renewed his application, 
without a better result ; the king re- 
fused to comply with the words of 
the royal contract. The promise 
had been made, but it was made for 
the state—for the public benefit—and 
the opinion of lawyers was, that it 
could be broken if it were for the 
common good,not to carry out its 
provisions. A proper equivalent 
could be awarded for the damage 
done to the admiral. This was the 
theory of rights then ; it is still the 
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theory and practice of all govern- 
ments at the present time. But Co- 
lumbus refused every offer in the 
nature of a recompense, which would 
have left him rich, and placed him 
on a level with the highest grandees 
in the realm. He nursed his wrongs 
in silence, languished in compara- 
tive poverty, and died of a broken 
heart. 

Las Casas never forgot this treat- 
ment of the great admiral, his warm 
personal friend ; he distrusted princes 
ever after. He fell into the error 
common to most men soliciting court 
favor, that whatever was done to pro- 
mote his wishes was done from per- 
sonal considerations to him, through 
his individual exertions and influ- 
ence, and not out of any regard for 
the welfare of the Indians. On the 


contrary, the welfare of the Indians 
was all that recommended him to the 
attention of the cardinals, or to royal 
notice, and invested him with impor- 


tance. The policy of the crown was 
to save the aborigines from destruc- 
tion. It might be a selfish policy, 
but it surely was, at the same time, 
enlightened and correct in every 
point of view. But every colonial 
official, every special agent, every 
Spaniard was thwarting the govern- 
mental plan, to promote their own 
interests and their private emolument. 
The proceeds of the plantations, of 
the mines, of the pearl fisheries, were 
in great demand at fabulous values, 
while the labor of the Indians en- 
slaved was‘ cheap and abundant ; 
therefore, they were made slaves in 
the very face of the royal prohibition. 

It is true these slaves sickened 
and died within a short period, but 
plenty more were forthcoming at a 
low rate ; and thus,the desolation 
went on. The crown had resolved 
to check the atrocity ; but how could 
it be accomplished? The clergy were 
not implicated in the guilt, but they 
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were incapable of assisting at first, 
or advising. The most of them, more- 
over, believed at one time that the 
natives were not human. The Do- 
minicans, who arrived out about 1510, 
thought otherwise ; and they, in turn, 
under the guidance of Las Casas, in- 
fused their opinion into the other breth- 
ren. His discussion before the young 
emperor with Quevedo, Bishop of Da- 
rien,was to settle their status ; for Que- 
vedo contended they were not intel- 
lectual beings. Many doubts pre- 
vailed also among the clergy, and it 
was the universal belief of the laity, 
according to Remisal, until, in 1537, 
Paul III. issued his famous bull de- 
claring they were human and free, 
capable of instruction and salvation. 

The crown had great difficulties 
in the matter, and the ministers were 
much perplexed in learning what to 
do ; but the imperial troubles were 
not disclosed to Las Casas, for the 
troubles were diplomatic secrets 
which to none could be divulged. 
Their confidence in his veracity, sin- 
cerity, and disinterestedness, was un- 


-bounded ; he was the only one they 


could trust for a correct account. 
He was successively created Protec- 
tor of the Indians, chaplain to the 
emperor, and Bishop of Chiapa. 
While the sovereigns appreciated 
him, esteemed him, heard every word 
he had to say bearing upon the sub- 
ject, he mixed it up so often with so 
many extraneous remarks, observa- 
tions, and quotations, that they must 
now and then have considered him 
an intolerable bore. With this com- 
prehension of the principles main- 
tained by the Castilian cabinet, a 
clue is discovered to guide through 
the mazes and intricacies of Indian 
politics. Emergencies sometimes 
compelled deviations or exceptions 
for the moment; but when the ne- 
cessity passed away, the policy was 
immediately restored. 
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It is now time to turn’ to the new 
work of Mr. Arthur Helps. To those 
who have read a page about Las Ca- 
sas, this book can excite only feelings 
of disappointment and regret. The 
public expected some improvement 
at least on preceding biographies, 
which was certainly a very moderate 
expectation ; but it has not been grati- 
fied. The volume is written with the 
design to expatiate on the great vir- 
tues of the bishop, to eulogize his 
actions, to excuse his errors, to de- 
fend his fame. But the memory of 
Las Casas needs no aid of this kind 
in panegyric or palliation. His deeds 
have passed into history, and by its 
calm, enlightened, disinterested ver- 
dict he must stand or fall. So far he 
has not been favored with a dispas- 
sionate hearing, nor by any means 
with an enlightened public. <A pre- 
judice has prevailed against him, 
from one cause among his country- 
men, from another source abroad ; 


and Mr. Helps, without intending to 
do him harm, would strengthen the 
prevailing impression abroad by his 
publication, if it were generally read, 


but which is doubtful. On the second 
page, in stating “ the character of Las 
Casas,” he writes : 


“The utmost that friends or enemies, I 
imagine, could with the slightest truth allege 
against him was an over-fervent tempera- 
ment. If we had to arrange the faculties of 
great men, we should generally, according to 
our easy-working fancies, combine two cha- 
racters to make our men of. And in this case 
we should not be sorry, if it might have been 
so, to have had a little of the wary nature of 
such a man as King Ferdinand the Second 
intermixed with the nobler elements of Las 
Casas. Considering, however, what great 
things Las Casas strove after and how much 
he accomplished, it is ungracious to dwell 
more than is needful upon any defect or su- 
perfluity of his character. If it can be proved 
he was on any occasion too impetuous in 
word or deed, it was in a cause that might 
have driven any man charged. with it be- 
yond all bounds of prudence in the expres- 
sion of his indignation.” 
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It will be perceived, on perusal 
that, wherever the bishop has been 
charged with any fault, imperfection, 
failure, or’ inconsistency, this at- 
thor readily admits it, and then pro- 
ceeds to offer extenuating circum- 
stances, or to petition for mercy for 
his hero, on the plea that he had 
good intentions or had done important 
services. When, again, the author 
has some bright spot to dwell upon 
in his career, it is presented in a 
questionable shape, which Ceprives 
it of all lustre, leaving the suspicion 
on the mind of readers that the bi- 
shop is a much overrated man. Mr. 
Helps furnishes no new facts, he ex- 
plains none that are old, he states 
very few correctly. About dates the 
author is most commonly in error 
when given; but for the most part 
he does not deign to notice them, 
which in this case is a blessing ; for 
he seems as indifferent to their im- 
portance as if he were writing a novel 
or a love-letter. In the composition, 
he has had recourse to two works 
only—the History of the Indies, by 
Las Casas himself, and the Wistory 
of Guatemala and Chiapa, by Reme- 
sal. 

The Historia, by the bishop, is not 
the most important of his many pro- 
ductions, nor are the selections from 
Remesal made with much discrimi- 
nation. Zhe Conversion of the Indians 
in Verapaz, or the Land of War, is 
interesting ; but Mr. Helps in his 
account does not leave much of its 
glory to Las Casas, while Las Casas 
was for ever boasting, with truth, of 
that achievement as his first success, 
and claiming it justly as peculiarly 
his own. In the same /istory of 
Guatemala it is narrated how Las 
Casas refused, to visit the viceroy in 
Mexico, because he had ordered the 
hand of a priest to be cut off at An- 
tequera. Mr. Helps translates it, the 
priest’s head at Antequera ; probably 
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he does not know that Antequera is 
the ancient Spanish name for the 
modern city of Oaxaca. 

* With this slender stock of material 
the book was written ; and in conse- 
quence, whenever a doubt arose about 
a fact, or a further reason was re- 
quired for some elucidation, it will 
be seen, on every page, that writing 
history was made easy by guessing, 
or moral observations, of which some 
specimens are selected : 


“TI do not know what transaction he 
alludes to.” “I hardly see him without 
prophetic vision.” ‘It moves our pity to 
think.” “ Probably being somewhat tired.” 
“Perhaps not wishing to alarm.” “I 
think with Las Casas.” “There is no 
doubt.” “I have scarcely a doubt.” “If 
the writer of this narrative may be per- 
mitted to fancy himself.” “I conceive for 
a single day.” “I fancy him sitting.” “It 
may be doubted, however.” “ As it appears 
tome.” “TI suspect the wisest amongst us 
would.” “TI cannot but attribute.” “ We 
may very well imagine.” “A young man, 
as I conjecture.” “ Probably on that ac- 
count.” “To me it seems.” “ Always I 
imagine.” “ We must not suppose.” “ And 
so I think.” 


And so will every reader think. 
Mr. Arthur Helps has essayed to 


write history before. Zhe Spanish 
Conquest in America stands to his lite- 
rary credit. But he has a way pecu- 
liar to himself in the gestation and 
parturition of his historical offspring. 
He explains, in the preface to the 
third volume of his Spanish Con- 
quest, his obstetrical mode of doing 
this thing. It is thus accounted for : 


“In issuing this third volume, I take this 
opportunity of making a statement, which 
perhaps it would have been well to have 
made before. 

“The reader will observe that there is 
scarcely any allusion in this work to the kin- 
dred works of moderp writers on the same 
subject. This is not from any want of re- 
spect for the able historians who have written 
upon the discovery or the conquest of Ame- 
rica. I felt, however, from the first, that my 
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object in investigating this portion of history 
was different from theirs, and I wished to 
keep my mind clear from the influence which 
these eminent persons might have exercised 
uponit. . . . . Moreover, while admit. 
ting fully the adyantages to be derived from 
the study of these modern writers, I thought 
it was better upon the whole to have a work 
composed from independent sources, which 
would convey the impression that the origi- 
nal documents had made upon the author’s 
mind.” 

With this explanation, nothing 
more remains to observe. If he 
has founded a school in this method, 
or if his original plan upon which to 
write history will die out with him, 
is yet to be seen. The Spanish 
Conquest, by Mr. Arthur Helps, is 
in thick, solid, heavy form, and in 
volumes no less than four. Insatiate 
Arthur! would not one suffice? His 
moral reflections and his axioms have 
one merit, if the number of ages in 
which they have been in common use 
can make them venerable. From 
the Pyramids centuries may look 
down upon some of them. 

In the Zéfe of Las Casas, the au- 
thor in the preface informs the world 
that— 


“There are few men to whom, up to the 
present time, the words which Shakespeare 
makes Mark Antony say of Cxsar, would 
more apply than to Las Casas : 


* The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 


At one inauspicious moment of his life he 
advised a course which has ever since been 
the one blot upon his well-earned fame, and 
too often has this advice been the only thing, 
which, when the name of Las Casas has been 
mentioned, has occurred to men’s minds re- 
specting him. He certainly did advise that 
negroes should be brought to the New World. 
I think, however, I have amply shown in the 
Spanish Conquest, he was not the first to 
give this advice.” 


This is the way Mr. Helps enters 
the lists to be his champion. We do 
not know where the evils of Las 
Casas live on—when the ossification 
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of the good with his bones: super- 
vened. Instead of quoting Shake- 
speare, a few lines written by the 
great British statesman, George Can- 
ning, for the Anti-Jacobin, in his ode 
to the “ New Morality,” would be more 
applicable to Mr. Helps himself: 
“ Give me th’ avowed, erect, the manly foe, 
Sold I can meet, perchance avert his blow ; 
3ut of all plagues, good heavens ! thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the candid friend.” 
The memory of Las Casas has suf- 
fered greatly from many of those 
unthinking, unsearching plagues, who 
are ever ready to confess what “ it is 
due to candor to state,” etc. A dozen 
at least might be counted of names 
high in the roll of literature: Llorente, 
Washington Irving, Mr. Prescott, are 
among the number. The time has 
come to explode this bubble about 
his want of fixed principles. All are 
pleased to admit he was a good man, 
leading a virtuous life, with a noble 
purpose in view ; but that he was in- 
consistent in recommending negro 


slavery, while advocating the emanci- 


pation of the Indians. Now, if one 
be in his right mind, and yet incon- 
sistent in opinions or conduct, he can- 
not be virtuous in principle or prac- 
tice. ‘The expressions are incongru- 
ous. How can he be accounted vir- 
tuous, if at times he is vicious? How 
can he be received as good, when he 
has advised what is bad? Rectitude is 
wanting. In‘public life an inconsist- 
ent man is dangerous ; because he 
destroys order and promotes dis- 
order; he creates distrust in -the 
absence of integrity in purpose. In 
private life no dependence can be re- 
posed in him; he is not respected, 
and if the infirmity be great, his 
friends send him to an asylum for 
the insane. 

Navarete thus states the charge 
against Las Casas : 


“It is this expedient of Las Casas which 
has drawn down severe censure upon his 
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memory. He has been charged with gross 
inconsistency, and even with having origi- 
nated the inhuman traffic in the new world, 
This last is a grievous charge ; but histori- 
cal facts and dates remove the original sin 
from his door, and prove that the practice 
existed in the colonies, and was authorized 
by royal decree long before he took part in ; 
the question.”* 


This charge was first made against 
the bishop by Dr. Robertson, in his 
History of America. in 1777. The 
doctor therein contrasts him with 
Cardinal Ximenes, Prime Minister of 
Spain, observing : 


“Cardinal Ximenes, when solicited to en- 
courage this commerce, peremptorily rejected 
the proposition, because he perceived the 
iniquity of reducing one race of men to sla- 
very, while he was consulting about the 
means of restoring liberty to another. (Her- 
vera Dec. ii. lib. ii. cap. 8.) But Las Casas, 
from the inconsistency natural to men who 
hurry with headlong impetuosity toward a 
favorite point, was incapable of making the 
distinction.” (Herrera Dec. lib. ii. cap. 20.) 


If Ximenes had been living when 
this exalted morality was accorded to 
him, his astonishment would have 
been great ; he claimed no morality 
of that kind. 

In turning to Herrera, at the eighth 
chapter, referred to by Dr. Robert- 
son, it will be found the doctor has 
drawn upon his imagination for the 
paragraphon Ximenes. The cardinal 
was not thinking about morality, but 
about money. Herrera states it thus : 

“ At the same time it was ordered that ne- 
gro slaves should not pass to the Indies ; 
which order was understood at once ; for, as 
they went out, in the scarcity of Indians, and 
as it was known that one negro did the work 
of four, whereby a great demand had arisen 
for them, it appeared tothe Cardinal Xime- 
nes, that he might place some tax on their 
exportation, from whence would result a be- 
nefit to the treasury.” 


But Herrera, in the twentieth chap- 
ter, does, with truth, connect Las 


* Navarete, Viages and Descubriamentos. Tom. 
iii. p. 418. 
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Casas with the recommending of ne- 
gro slaves. Every line of this pas- 
sage must be carefully noted, in or- 
der to understand what follows. It 
is in these words: 


“The licentiate Bartoleme de Las Casas 
- . . turned to another expedient, advo- 
cating that the Castilians, living in the In- 
dies, might import negroes ; for with them on 
the plantations and in the mines, the Indians 
would be much alleviated; and that it be 
advised to carry out a large number of work- 
men, with certain privileges accorded to 
them. Adrian, Cardinak of Tortosa, heard 
these suggestions with much pleasure. . 
And in order to know better the number of 
slaves required for the four islands, Hispa- 
niola, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Jamaica, an 
opinion was asked from the Royal House of 
Trade at Seville, and they responding four 
thousand, persons were not wanting, who, 
to gain favor, informed the Governor de la 
Bresa, a Flemish gentleman of the council 
of the king, and his major-domo. De Bresa 
begged the monopoly of it ; the king grant- 
ed it, and De Bresa soldit tothe Genoese for 
25,000 ducats, on condition that the king 
would not bestow another monopoly for 
eight years. The grant was very injurious 
to the settlers of these islands, and for the 
Indians, for whose alleviation it had been 
ordered. Because when the traffic was free, 
as has been stated, every Castilian carried 
out slaves. But as the Genoese sold the 
privilege for each one for a large sum, few 
purchased, and thus this benefit ceased.” 


Searches were made in Herrera to 
prove that the traffic did not com- 
mence with Las Casas’ advice. This 
fact was easily established ; but it 
did not meet the issue. The ques- 
tion was, did Las Casas, in 1517, re- 
commend the importation of negroes? 
and the fact was made out. Several 
points were rendered clear, and made 
so from the bishop’s own History of 
the Indies ; that he recommended 
the measure hastily ; that it was an 
unfortunate recommendation ; that 
his remorse was great for it ; that he 
hoped God would forgive him, for 
he had done it in ignorance. Those 
who never examined further, infer 
that the criminality of the slave-trade 
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was deemed as sinful at that time in 
the first haif of the sixteenth as it is 
now in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Hence the mistakes among 
modern historians. 

When the investigation would ap- 
pear to be concluded, and Las Casas 
condemned out of his own writings, 
the difficulty in the case in reality 
only commences. The rubbish sur- 
rounding it is removed; nothing 
more. What did Las Casas admit? 
Surely not the charge that he was in- 
consistent ; for two centuries elapsed 
before the charge was made ; but he 
accuses himself for having given the 
advice hastily ; that it eventuated un- 
fortunately, (but not to him ;) that he 
gave it ignorantly ; that he hoped to 
be forgiven. ‘To present the case in 
its opposite aspect : if the advice had 
proved beneficial instead of injurious 
to the Indians, he would not have 
suffered remorse. He had given the 


advice without reflecting, without ex- 
amination, consequently in ignorance ; 


for if he had reflected for one mo- 
ment, he would have foreseen what 
consequences would follow, and which 
proved disastrous to the natives. 
But, while presented in this light, 
it is somewhat weakened by the ac- 
companying words of Las Casas. Mr. 
Ticknor, in his excellent History of 
Spanish Literature, explains the re- 
morse from another view. He con- 
cludes that the bishop, in giving the 
advice, was ignorant of the fact that 
the African negroes were captured in 
unjust war ; and when he learns they 
were made slaves, as the Indians were 
enslaved, his soul was filled with hor- 
ror for the sin he had committed in 
recommending the importation. Some 
of the words of Las Casas will bear 
out this hypothesis — on the first im- 
pression it would appear conclusive ; 
but, unfortunately, other expressions 
must be explained, so as to give effect 
to every line. Besides this, why should 
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the bishop feel remorse for what was 
done ignorantly, when engaged in the 
holy work to promote the salvation of 
souls ? Las Casas was too well versed 
in casuistry to deem himself criminal 
under these circumstances. Moreover, 
the bishop, when in the exercise of his 
sacred duties in his diocese of Chiapa, 
wrote out a rescript for his clergy, 
dated in November, 1546, wherein he 
charges them not to confess Chris- 
tians holding Indian slaves, but does 
not include negro slaves. This, to be 
sure, might have been an oversight, 
were it not for a few lines written 
further down, where he cautions his 
clergy to guard well the holy sacra- 
ment of martiage as well among the 
negroes as the Indians. The docu- 
ment will be found in full in Reme- 
sal. From this it appears Las Ca- 


sas, thirty years later, had not dis- 
covered that negroes were on the 
same footing with the Indians, be- 
ing then seventy-two years old. 


In his Historia, one hundred and 
first chapter, he writes of himself: 

“This advice—that license be given to 
bring negro slaves to these countries—the 
Clerigo Casas first gave, not understanding 
the injustice with which the Portuguese take 
them and enslave them, which, from what 
happened from it, he would not have given 
for all he had in the world ; for he always 
held it unjust and tyrannical making them 
slaves ; for the same right as in them as in 
the Indians,” 

The translation of Mr. Helps is 
not followed ; because he does not 
translate some of the words at all; 
and, in one instance, gives to a verb 
a wrong expression, inconsistent with 
the sentence and with a subsequent 
paragraph. The line, “ After he had 
apprehended the nature of the thing,” 
is no more to be found in the passage 
than in the Psalms. In the one hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth chapter of the 
Historia, Las Casas again refers to 
the subject, and states why, on the 
representation of the planters that 
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they would free their Indians if permis- 
sion were given to them to import ne- 
groes, he consented to recommend the 
measure to the crown. He next al- 
ludes to the bad consequences flow- 
ing from the monofoly, and concludes 
thus : 


“Of this advice, which the clerigo gave. 
not a little did he afterward repent, judg- 
ing himself guilty from his haste, (inadver- 
tenti ;) and because he saw, as it turned out 
to be, as unjust, the capture of the negroes 
as of the Indians. There was no other re- 
medy than what he advised—to bring ne 
groes in order to free the Indians, although 
he might suppose they were just captures, 
although he was not certain that his igno- 
rance and good intention would excuse him 
in the divine wisdom.” 


It appears from the passage in Her- 
rera, quoted above, that the advice was 
bad ; for a monoply of the traffic in ne- 
groes was granted to De Bresa, who 
sold his speculation to the Genoese, 
and they raised the price so high 
that the planters could not purchase 
Africans nor import Christian-born 
negroes from Spain as formerly. In 
consequence, the trade in Indian 
slaves, who were cheaper, increased, 
to the chagrin of Las Casas for his 
inconsiderate suggestion. His heed- 
less conduct, in his own eyes, at last 
appeared sinful. In some part of it 
he had displeased God ; for the De- 
ity permitted the Indian servitude 
to go on, which, in the mind of Las 
Casas, he would not have permitted 
had not he incurred, in some way, 
the divine displeasure. Was it his 
precipitancy of action in the mea- 
sure ? was it advising the importation 
of Africans, some of whom might have 
been captured in an unjust war, which 
incensed the Deity ? Las Casas could 
not determine, and hence his confusion 
of mind and forgetfulness of the inci- 
dents in writing the Historia. What- 
ever view, however, may be taken 
of it, or which preferred, it is certain 
that, under no aspect, can the charge 
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of inconsistency made by Dr. Rob- 
ertson, and stated by Navarete, be 
sustained. 

Washington Irving’s note on Las 
Casas, in the appendix to his Co/um- 
dus, evinces much commendable re- 
search, and a collection of all the 
facts he could find. But unfortu- 
nately, he had not studied the career 
of the bishop ; he did not pursue his 
examination deep enough ; he also 
overlooked some evidence before his 
eyes in Herrera. When Mr. Irving 
had finished his search and noted the 
evidence, he stated confusedly what 
he had collected, without discrimi- 
nating between inferences and facts ; 
sometimes treating facts as inferen- 
ces or excuses in the biographies of 
Ximenes ; sometimes treating the 
inferences in Robertson and Quin- 
tana as facts. He entered upon the 
examination impressed with the con- 
viction that Las Casas had been in- 
consistent ; that the moral conscience 


of that age was against slavery as 


much as it is now. He comes to no 
conclusion, and leaves the charge 
against the bishop in the same con- 
dition he approached it. 

Mr. Prescott, in his excellent /Zzs- 
tory of the Conquest of . Mexico, in a 
note on Las Casas, copies only from 
Quintana, and thereby copies also, 
many of the mistakes of that cele- 
brated Spanish author. The singular 
spectacle, therefore, among the curi- 
osities of literature is presented in 
Mr. Prescott’s Conguest, a work of 
sterling value, for its accuracy resting 
always upon respectable authorities, 
wherein a note is seen abounding in 
errors. Mr. Prescott is also a be- 
liever in the inconsistency of the 
bishop, and that the moral sense at 
that time was against slavery. 

Mr. Ticknor, too, in his History of 
Spanish Literature, a history renown- 
ed and properly admired everywhere, 
with all his respect for the bishop, is 
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not without his little literary imper- 
fections. It is evident he is not 
familiar with the events, and their 
surroundings in the life of Las Casas, 
He places the famous controversy of 
the bishop with Sepulveda in 15109. 
But in that year was the well-known 
debate of Las Casas with Quevedo, 
the Bishop of. Darien, in the presence 
of the youthful sovereign. Sepulve- 
da was then a young man of twenty- 
six years. But Mr. Ticknor wanders 
in good company, one of the most 
eminent of England, the celebrated 
Sir James Mackintosh, who, in his 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy, states 
Sepulveda met Las Casas in argu- 
ment in 1542. That, however, was 
the year of the famous assembly con- 
voked by imperial order, at Barce- 
lona and Molino del Rey, to take 
into consideration the bishop’s Brie 
Account of the Destruction of the In- 
dies. Both of these able historians 
are wrong about the date of the Se- 
pulveda discussion: even Mr. Helps 
knows better ; it was in 1550. Mr. 
Ticknor further reports that the Brief 
Account was written for the emperor 
and dedicated to the prince, after- 
ward Philip the Second. It would 
have been more proper to write that 
the Brief Account was written for the 
emperor, and ten years after printed 
and dedicated to the prince, then in 
England, the Prince Consort with 
Queen Mary. 

The state of public opinion, in re- 
gard to slavery at that period, re- 
quires a few words in explanation in 
order to leave no uncertainty in the 
law, or stain on the crown, on the 
church, or civilization. It differed 
much from the present, because the 
condition of society was in many re- 
spects not analogous. Slavery was 
not then considered immoral ; but was 
actually, in its practice, indicative 
of progress, in ameliorating the cd- 
lamities of war and the fate of cap- 
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tives by land and sea. Every war un- 
dertaken by a civilized nation, and 
declared in the usual forms, with the 
solemn religious ceremonies, was held 
to be a just war. It was an appeal 
to the God of armies, as an umpire 
or judge ; it was the ordeal by battle. 
When a victory was won, it was held 
by the victors a divine decision in 
their favor ; the vanquished were 
deemed criminals before high heaven ; 
and as a punishment they were put 
to death. When the prisoners were 
too numerous for a general massacre, 
they were led captive to colonize 
some vacant territory, and to work 
for their masters. These victims 
did not feel grateful to their enemies 
for their clemency ; but poured forth 
their thanks to Providence for his 
mercy. Their offspring continued 


in slavery ; for the sins of the father 
were visited on the children to the 
third and fourth generations, for ever. 

Even in the course of time, when 
they intermixed in blood, language, 


and religion with the descendants of 
their conquerors, they were often held 
to servitude. This was the theory 
and the practice under it ; but sub- 
ject to many exceptions. Exchange 
of prisoners was sometimes’ effected ; 
some were ransomed ; some were re- 
leased. At the date of the discovery 
of America, Spain had been at war 
with the Saracen for seven centuries ; 
it was not only a just war, but a holy 
crusade. When captures were made 
on either side, slaughter ensued with- 
out compunction ; but not invariably. 
Both armies and navies were acting 
on religious conviction; but both 
were better civilized, the infidel be- 
ing deemed the more refined of the 
two. It is true, the old and young, 
the infirm and diseased, who were 
poor, were slain or pitched overboard ; 
while the rich and the strong were held 
for slaves or for ransom. When a pa- 
rent learned that his child or relation 
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was spared, only enslaved, he felt the 
joy with which an American mother 
on the border hears the news that her 
little girl has not been scalped by the 
Camanches when captured. 

In Europe, therefore, slavery was 
deemed a mitigation of the horrors 
of war: an evil inflicted by the hand * 
of Providence, but a lesser evil. No 
one spoke or wrote against the insti- 
tution ; whoever had dared would 
have been considered not much bet- 
ter than a brute. Perhaps a -few 
Moslem fanatics desired more Chris- 
tian blood-letting ; perhaps a few 
Christian fanatics wished a little 
more of the fluid from the arteries 
of Moors. Yet in no period of the - 
world’s history was it held just to 
retain slaves not captured in a just 
war. In Jerusalem, they were re- 
turned to the neighboring nations 
when acquired in private piratical 
forays. This was the Hebrew law. 
The law of Moses forbade man-steal- 
ing, mentioned in Isaiah, and repeat- 
ed by Saint Paul in Timothy ; but 
man-stealing meant no more than any 
other stealing of movable property. 

In Athens, the same morality was 
recognized. Aristotle laid it down 
in his “ Politics’ that barbarians 
could not be held in servitude unless 
taken in a just war. Rome bor- 
rowed her international code from 
Greece, as she borrowed everything 
else intellectual. On the revival of 
learning in the west, the Roman civil 
law was introduced through the 
continent of Europe. The justice 
of war, the property acquired un- 
der it, the moral power to enslave, 
when, where, and in what cases, 
was elaborately taught at the uni- 
versities. Its principles were as 
well understood in the canon law 
as in the civil law; teachers in ethi- 
cal philosophy also expounded the 
doctrine which prevailed in every 
tribunal or judicature. They all 
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agreed in their premises and max- 
ims ; they only differed in their ap- 
plication, as their minds were clear 
or obtuse. 

The rules for the interpretation 
of laws were the same in the courts 
of civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The presumption of law was that, 
as slavery of the foreign infidel exist- 
ed in Spain, every infidel of a fo- 
reign nation was a slave. If one 
claimed his freedom, the burden of 
proof lay upon him to prove he was 
free. When negroes from Africa 
were brought by Portuguese slave- 
traders to the Seville market, the 
presumption arose that these crea- 
tures were of that condition. If one 
of them could show that he was not 
a slave, that he was not captured in 
war, but stolen from his tribe, he 
was adjudged a free man. It had 
always been known that men were 
stolen and sold; but every slave 
claiming to be free had to prove it. 
The public did not inquire into the 


fact when they purchased ; they did 


not send to Senegambia. It is well 
known that mule-stealing is as com- 
mon in Kentucky as sheep-stealing 
in the State of New York. Yet no 
one in the city, purchasing either 
kind of animal in the open market, 
will hesitate to buy mules or mutton 
from a regular drover or butcher. 
Who could wait, when taking his seat 
at breakfast, until his conscience was 
appeased to find out first whether 
the veal cutlet before him was not 
cut from a stolen calf? No one, high 
or low, in Spain, had any misgiving 
in the traffic of slaves, either in im- 
porting them to Andalucia or in ex- 
porting them to Jamaica. 

But the natives of the Western In- 
dies stood on a different footing, and 
when their question was first present- 
ed by Queen Isabella to the univer- 
sities of Valladolid and Salamanca 
for a just opinion, whether the In- 
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dians could be enslaved, the profes- 
sors unanimously decided they could 
not. The doctors of theology, versed 
in the canon law, maintained the abo- 
rigines of the western hemisphere 
were conceded to the crown by the 
bull of Alexander VI. granting the 
sovereignty of America to the king- 
dom of Castile and Leon, and the in- 
habitants, as wards to civilize and 
make Christians in express terms to 
be found in the pontifical document ; 
that the sovereign had accepted it on 
these conditions. To break the pro- 
mise was to betray the trust. On 
the other hand, the civil jurists held 
the Indians were vassals of ‘the 
crown acquired in peaceful discovery 
and not reduced by war. There- 
fore they were never captured, and 
consequently could .never be en- 
slaved. 

The crown agreed with the law- 
yers on the question of title by which 
the Indies of the West were held. 
The crown also recognized the stipu- 
lations in the bull to civilize and 
christianize the Indians. Conse- 
quently, it was resolved that just 
war could not be undertaken against 
them ; but the government placed 
over them should be a missionary 
government ; with a political polity, 
at the same time, for colonists only, 
from Castile. Hence, the innumera- 
ble mission establishments in Ame- 
rica, and the comparatively insignifi- 
cant civil institutions for the Euro- 
peans ; hence, also, the double as- 
pect of formation in the vice-royalty 
—the dual government under one 
head. 

The royal officials sent out had 
no jurisdiction over the Indians, ex-: 
eept the viceroy ; the religious mis- 
sionaries had no charge over the 
Spaniards. As the natives greatly 
outnumbered the Castilians, the in- 
stitutions, in a short time, inclined 
more to the ecclesiastical than to the 
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civil or political ; and the religious 
element continues predominant to the 
present day. Presidents still govern 
in fact, although not in the same form 
as the old viceroys ; and as the vice- 
roys represented the king in tempo- 
ral and spiritual matters, the repub- 
lican presidents endeavor to imitate, 
in the plenitude of their power, both 
the sovereign and the pontiff. 

Las Casas understood the law as 
laid down by the civil jurists, and as 
understood also by the theologians. 
Sometimes he defended the Indians 
under the civil code ; sometimes un- 
der the canon law. In one way he 
appealed to his countrymen’s sense 
of justice ; in another, to their con- 
science. In general his arguments 
were based on the bull of Alexander, 
contending that the natives were 
placed in charge of the sovereigns 
by the head of the church for a reli- 
gious purpose. Llorente considers 
this course the weaker side to take, 
because the pope has no prerogative 
to grant kingdoms, and principalities, 
and discoveries at pleasure ; yet he 
excuses Las Casas, because this as- 
sumption of the pope’s was generally 
recognized in that age. But the 
excellent biographer overlooks the 
words in the petition from Isabella 
to Alexander, desiring the sove- 
reignty. A saving clause will be 
found in it, which intimates: “ Dis- 
tinguished lawyers are of opinion 
that the confirmation or donation 
from the pontificate is not requisite 
to hold possession justly of the new 
world.” In that it will be perceived 
a reservation is inserted against*the 
very power to grant that which it was 
requested to be granted. 

The bishop was aware of this, but 
still preferred to appeal to the con- 
science of the conquerors and colo- 
nists ; to portray the wickedness in 
enslaving, where their religious con- 
victions might be touched, rather 
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than rely upon the law of the case 
where every secular law was continu- 
ally broken, and where even divine 
law was not much better respected. 
His policy was correct; its good 
effects ultimately were manifest, and 
at last eminently successful. 

At this time died Hernando Cor- 
tez, the conqueror and scourge of 
Mexico. When his will was opened, 
one item directed, as Mr. Prescott 
translates : 


“Tt has long been a question whether one 
can conscientiously hold property in Indian 
slaves, Since this point has not yet been de- 
termined, I enjoin it on my son Martin and 
his heirs, that they spare no pains to come 
to an exact knowledge of the truth, as a 
matter which deeply touches the conscience 
of each of them no less than mine." 


The historian, in a note on the 
same page, gives this extract in the 
original, where it reads differently, 
thus : 


“Item, concerning the native slaves in 
New Spain, aforesaid ; those of wur as well 
as of purchase, there have been, and are 
many doubts,” etc. 


The term, “ by purchase,” refers to 
those natives who were slaves before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and sold 


to him. Mr. Prescott does not per- 
ceive the point for which Las Casas 
was contending, and which touched 
the conqueror on his death-bed with 
all his mighty crimes fresh on his soul 
at the last moment, whether Indians, 
although taken in war, could be en- 
slaved. On the next page Mr. Pres- 
cott remarks: “Las Casas and the 
Dominicans of the -former age, the 
abolitionists of their day, thundered 
out their uncompromising invectives 
against the system, on the broad 
ground of natural equity and the 
rights of man.” This is a mistake ; 
Las Casas and other Dominicans al- 
ways held up the buli of Alexander 
VL, as our abolitionists pointed to 
the National Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence. The glamour perpetual- 
ly before the eyes of modern bio- 
graphers about the natural equity 
and the rights of man prevailing in 
the sixteenth century has misled 
them into many errors. 

Cortez had no scruples on the 
subject of his negro slaves! He 
does not provide for them. His man, 
Estevan, had the honor of introduc- 
ing the small-pox to this continent, 
at Vera Cruz. Many of the race, 
both African and Spanish-born, were 
brought to the Indies before 1500 ; 
but soon after their arrival, proving 
refractory, they rebelled against the 
masters in what was called the Ma- 
roon war. Others ran away to the 
mountains, enticing the simple na- 
tives with them, where the negro 
lived in oriental leisure and luxury, 
in his harem, who ‘worked for him, 
and provided for all his wants. In 
1502, Governor Ovando recommend- 
ed that further importation be pro- 
hibited ; because they escaped, and 
would not work for the planters. 
The clergy joined in the recommen- 
dation, because the negroes took the 
Indians with them, whereby the In- 
dians could not be instructed in re- 
ligion. 

In 1506, Ovando’s recommenda- 
tion was adopted ; but in part only. 
The introduction of negroes from A fri- 
ca was prohibited, while the colo- 
nists were permitted to bring over 
Christian negroes born in Spain. The 
king gave a special license for a few 
Africans to work in the mines, where 
they would not come in contact with 
the natives. Mr. Bancroft, in the 
fifth chapter of his History of the 
United’ States, is quite indignant at 
the royal hypocrisy ; he, too, has the 
disease of natural equity and rights 
of man inthecerebellum. This his- 
torian observes : 


“The Spanish government attempted to 
disguise the crime by prohibiting the intro- 


duction of slaves who had been born in 
Moorish families. . But the idle pre- 
tence was soon abandoned. . . King 
Ferdinand himself (1510) sent fifty slaves to 
labor in the mines.” 

The same chapter fifth is full of 
precious reading to those who are 
curious to learn how facts sometimes 
may be interpreted, and history made 
up. 
These are the reasons why Cardi- 
nal Ximenes was opposed to the trade, 
as explained by his biographers ; and 
these, also, for the repugnance of Las 
Casas to it, as stated several times in 
his works. But the cardinal deter- 
mined to raise revenue from the traf- 
fic ; he thereupon, in 1516, stopped 
the trade until he could arrange the 
duties to be levied. For this stop- 
page, Dr. Robertson fired off an 
eulogium, which was not applicable. 
Washington Irving eagerly sought out 
the chapter in Herrera, referred to by 
the doctor, and was duly disgusted on 
finding that Ximenes was not think- 
ing about sublime moral sentiments, 
but about money. The biographer 
of Columbus was much perplexed ; 
he could only console himself for the 
discrepancy by remarking that, “ Car- 
dinal Ximenes in fact, though a wise 
and upright statesman, was not trou- 
bled with scruples of conscience on 
the question of natural rights.” How 
a cardinal can be an upright man 
without an invariable delicacy of con- 
science, wherewith to decide justly at 
all times, surpasses common compre- 
hension. The excuse for Ximenes 
is about equal to the compliment for 
John Smith, if it were said that the 
ubiquitous John is an exemplary 
member of society when he is sober. 

On second thoughts, Mr. Helps, 
after all, may be entitled to higher 
rank, by comparison with other au- 
thors, than on first impression is ac- 
corded to him. His home is in a 
hemisphere where historical ques- 
tions, purely American, are receding 
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more and more from public conside- 
ration ; while most of the other gen- 
tlemen belong to this side of the At- 
lantic, where such subjects are rising 
in the horizon, and claiming greater 
attention. If facts, then, of the first 
magnitude are overlooked in the new 
world, how many more will be over- 
looked in the old? If they do these 
things in the green tree at Boston, 
what shall be done by a Dryasdust 
in London ? 

Space does not permit an exami- 
nation of other faults of less gravity 
attributed to Las Casas. ° It is said 
that, when he wrote his Brief Ac- 
count, he exaggerated in over-sta- 
ting the immense extent of the de- 
struction among the aborigines ; 
that his excited feelings and tender 
sensibilities had led him: astray by 
the unparalleled atrocities perpetra- 
ted in his presence. But on the con- 
trary, it was the magnitude of these 
atrocities which excited his feelings 


and shocked his sensibilities. Every 
word in the Brief Account can be 
maintained ; furthermore, it will be 
found his statement in that tale of 
horror is not only true, but falls short 


of all the truth. Foreign nations, 
jealous and dreading the greatness of 
Spain, eagerly translated and publish- 
ed the Account. Itsoon appeared in 
print in English, in French, in Dutch, 
and Latin ; it would have also been 
presented in German, if a German 
literature had been in existence. 
Caricature pictures embellished the 
pages, depicting scenes in the many 
modes of torture practised upon the 
Indians, upon the simple, innocent, 
confiding, naked men and women, 
upon little boys and girls, scarce be- 
yond infancy. 

These unheard-of crimes sent a 
thrill throughout Christendom, and 
set a stigma for cruelty on the Cas- 
tillian name. The Spanish people, 
proverbial for their honesty, human- 
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ity, and integrity, acting with little 
wisdom, denied the correctness of 
the account ; consequently, they were 
required to make good their denial. 
This being impossible, the nation 
took vengeance on the memory of 
Las Casas, when in his grave. But 
the conduct was foolish ; the nation 
was no more responsible for the out- 
rage on the natives, than it is re- 
sponsible for a gang of desperadoes 
and outlaws in the mountain, who 
let loose their bull-dogs on kids and 
lambs in the Sierra Morena. Con- 
sequently, the name of Las Casas 
was held up to national execration, 
wherever was spoken the beautiful 
idiom of Castile. The learned looked 
upon his virtuous exertions with cold 
suspicion ; literature became tinc- 
tured with it; the church, catching 
the tone of public opinion in the Ibe- 
rian peninsula, withheld her recogni- 
tion and recompense ; thus ignoring 
perhaps. her greatest ornament and 
benefactor in modern times. In the 
course of years, his name passed al- 
most into oblivion in Spain when the 
asperity died out. But among the offi- 
cials in Spanish America, hatred to 
him was imperishable. So far down, 
even in 1811, the Consulado of the 
City of Mexico denounced him as 2 
“ most illustrious Spanish declaimer, 
who wished to make himself renown- 
ed at the expense of the true national 
glory ; and if he followed it some 
time, he gained at last the merited 
odium of posterity and the contempt 
of all honest and right-minded for- 
eigners.” At the same moment, 
nearly thirty millions of the native 
population, the descendants of those: 
whom he was mainly instrumental in 
saving from slavery and consequent 
destruction, sent forth daily their 
grateful hymns in praise of his vir- 
tues, and in their orisons besought 
the heavenly grace to grant sweet 
repose to his imperishable soul. 
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Well does he deserve their grati- 
tude. At the beginning, Las Casas 
was a missionary unto the missions ; 
he taught the clergy first that the 
natives were intellectual beings like 
themselves ; he organized the move- 
ment for the extirpation of slavery; he 
instructed them how to appeal to the 
conscience of the dying man holding 
fellow-men in bondage ; he ordered 
them to refuse the sacraments to 
the strong, who approached the holy 
altar ; he reported the plan for the 
missionary government to the sove- 
reigns in Spain; he organized it in 
America ; and originated the method 
by which the docile creatures were col- 
lected into communities or pueblos, 
far removed from the white race ; he 
laid down the rules for the hours of 
labor and repose, for their instruc- 
tion and for their civilization. He 
instituted the regulations for the gui- 
dance of the priests, and instilled into 
them the duty of watching over their 
flock at all times, in all places; to 
shield them from oppression ; to alle- 
viate their distress in sickness; to 
soothe them in affliction ; to counsel 
them when in health; to be their 
guide, comforter, and friend. Nor has 
one of his teachings been changed 
or set aside. They remain to this 
day in full vigor in every pueblo, 
from the furthest confines of Califor- 
nia to the most remote mission of 
Paraguay. When he passed away 
from earth, at the extreme age of 
ninety-two, the spirit with which his 
zeal was animated, was caught up by 
the priesthood who sat at his feet to 
listen to his inspired words. The 
germ he planted in their bosom grew 
with their growth, strengthened with 
their strength. A world was re- 
deemed, and an humble monk from 
Seville, a truly God-fearing man, 
Bartoleme Las Casas, was their re- 
deemer. 

The time has gone by when the 
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European mind can do him justice. 
Colonial affairs of the Western con- 
tinent have no longer an interest in 
that quarter. His native land has 
thrown him off. It is only in America 
the greatness of his achievement can 
be portrayed, the lustre of ‘his fame 
renewed. Nor can this pleasing task 
be accomplished in Spanish Amer- 
ica, where as yet a provincial literature 
prevails. It must come, if come at all, 
from out of our own republic. More 
than one half of the immense, wide- 
spreading territory of the United 
States once belonged to Spain ; and 
Spanish missionary _ institutions, 
laws, customs, and manners under- 
lie the Anglo-Saxon historical, leg- 
islative, and judicial superstructure 
of a later period. Jurists are now 
in search, groping in the dark, for 
the clue to that seemingly inextri- 
cable labyrinth of civilization on 
which Spanish-American history is 
founded, and from whence contem- 
poraneous laws and customs are 
derived, in order to elucidate intri- 
cate principles daily arising in the 
adjudication of titles to lands. 

The highest court approaches the 
deciding of such cases with some 
trepidation and more distrust, lest 
they misapprehend a Spanish colo- 
nial law or do not understand the 
reason for the enactment of the law; 
or because, also, a contract may be 
misinterpreted from misinformation of 
local institutions and local phrases, 
that throw their atmosphere around 
expressed stipulations in legal docu- 
ments. They now feel the necessity 
for an exposition dating back to the 
commencement of Castilian occu- 
pancy on this continent and the in- 
stitution of missions. In vain have 
they sought for that source of 
knowledge, for that corner-stone 
upon which to construct the true 
theory over again of viceregal dom- 
ination. At last they will turn to 
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the works of Las Casas, to master 
their contents ; and when understood, 
they will lay their hand on what re- 
mains of his noble intellect, and ex- 
claim, “Thou art the man.” Then 
will be unfolded the mysteries of the 
Spanish colonial double codes, and 
advocates will expound them with 
the courage and confidence with 
which they expatiate upon the com- 
mon law of England. 

It was as idle to look among va- 
rious races of peaceful aborigines, 
for the founder of their civilization, 
clothed in the garb of a warrior, wear- 
ing a sword at his side, as to expect 
to encounter the great protector and 
first chief magistrate of a mighty mi- 
litary nation under the cowl of a 
monk. Las Casas was to the Span- 
ish domain west of the Mississippi 
river what Washington was to our 
English territory east of it ; and as 
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resort is constantly had to the writ- 
ings of the great general, to under- 
stand the principles of government 
in one portion of the republic, refer- 
ence must be made to the essays of 
the great missionary to explain the 
ideas and objects for which the 
other was inhabited. American ju- 
risprudence will be the channel 
through which a proper estimate of 
Las Casas will be attained. Then 
shall his works be placed in the al- 
coves of libraries along with the 
documentary legacies of Washington, 
of Jefferson, of Hamilton, and Adams ; 
and chapels will be erected to enshrine 
his relics in marbles, in malachite 
and lazuli, in gems and in gold. 
For it will then be established that 
Bartoleme Las Casas in America 
gained and preserved more souls to 
the church, than in Europe the here- 
sy of Luther ever lost. 
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THERE were two brothers of great 
sanctity, living in the same congrega- 
tion, who, by their merits, saw in 
each other the grace of God. Now, 
it chanced that one of them went 
out on the sixth feria, apart from the 
rest of the congregation, and saw a 
person eating at an early hour. 
“Dost eat at this hour on the sixth 
feria?” said he. The next day Mass 
was celebrated as usual, and when 
the other brother looked at him, and 
saw that the grace which had been 
given him was gone, he was sad. 
And when they had entered his cell, 
he said : “ What hast thou done, bro- 
ther, for I no longer see the grace of 
God in thee as heretofore?” “TI re- 
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member to have done nothing bad 
either in thought or in deed,” was 
the answer. “ Have you spoken to 
any one in an uncharitable manner ?” 
asked the brother. Then recollect- 
ing himself, he replied: “Yes. Yes- 
terday I saw some one eating at an 
early hour, and asked him whether he 
ate so early on the sixth feria. This, 
then, is my fault. But come, work 
with me for two weeks, and let us 
pray God to forgive me.” They did 
so, and after two weeks’ time he be- 
held God’s grace again descending 
upon his brother, and, giving thanks 
to God, who alone is good, they were 
full of consolation. 
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William Rounseville Alger. 
Roberts Brothers. 1868. 


FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. By 
Boston : 


Mr. Alger has certainly given us a 
charming volume, and one which is dis- 
tinguished for its freedom from the weak 
sentimentality and doubtful moral tone 
that one fears to find in publications of 
our day, whose aim it is to treat of the 
passions of the human heart. He has 
chosen the noblest and purest examples 
in history to illustrate his subject, and 
the incidents of life are selected with 
good taste and judgment. The Catholic 
Church refines and elevates every genu- 
ine sentiment of the heart, and we 


should, therefore, naturally look for the 
most shining examples of friendship 
among those of her children who have 
instanced in their lives her divine pow- 
er of purification and exaltation of the 
The best examples in this volume 


soul. 
are such—St. Monica, and her great 
son, St. Augustine ; St. Scholastica and 
her brother, St. Benedict; St. Jerome 
and St. Paula; St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Clara; St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal; St. Theresa 
and St. John of the Cross ; Sir Thomas 
More and his daughter, Margaret Ro- 
per; Eugénie de Guérin and her broth- 
er Maurice; Madame Swetchine and 
Father Lacordaire. In several places 
Mr. Alger recognizes this faci, and 
acknowledges that the Catholic faith 
tends to foster pure and exalted friend- 
ships. Noticing some very remarkable 
intimate friendships which sprung up 
between certain holy priests and their 
female penitents, he adds: “ Unques- 
tionably there have been very numerous 
friendships, worthy of notice, between 
clergymen and devout women in the 
Protestant sects. But they are differ- 
ent from those in the Catholic commun- 
ion, which has, in this respect, great 
advantages. In the Protestant estab- 
lishment all are on a free equality, and 
the religion is an element fused into 
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the life. With the Catholics, the over- 
whelming authority of the church in- 
vests the priests with godlike attributes, 
while celibacy detaches their hearts 
from the home and family, leaving them 
ready for other calls. The laity are 
placed in a passive attitude, except as 
to faith and affection, which are more 
active for the restrictions applied else- 
where : and religion is pursued and prac- 
tised as an art by itself. The church 
ritual, by its dramatic contents and 
movements, peerless in its pathetic, im- 
aginative power, intensifies and cleanses 
the passions of those who appreciatively 
celebrate or witness it, and who are na- 
turally attracted together, as, in blended 
devotional emotions and aims, they cul- 
tivate that supernatural act whose infi- 
nite interests make all earthly concerns 
appear dwarfed and pale. The instan- 
ces already cited of the friendships thus 
originating, suffice to indicate the wealth 
in this kind of experience which must 
remain for ever unknown to the public.” 

The fact is plain, although Mr. Alger 
makes sorry work in attempting to phi- 
losophize upon it. A month’s experi- 
ence in the confessional, if that were 
possible for him, would teach him with 
whom “ religion is an element fused into 
the life,” and that the faith of a Catho- 
lic is not a matter of sentiment only, and 
it might reveal to him, also, the secret 
of that holy friendship of which, in truth, 
the world outside knows nothing. It 
certainly does surprise us that, from his 
close perusal of the lives of these friends 
in God, he has failed to discover it. We 
can tell him, however, the reason why 
he has not found the secret of their affec- 
tion, for we read it plainly on every page 
of his book. He fails to recognize the 
reality of the supernatural, and therefore 
has no appreciation of any friendship 
which is not wholly human in its founda- 
tion and motive. This is the fault we 
have to find with modern non-Catholic 
literature, and which renders it so cold 
and sterile. We are not the ones to 
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carp at human love and human friend- 
ship. Both are of God, and blessed by 
him. The doctrines of Calvinism, which 
has darkened the spiritual life of those 
who have been nourished under its in- 
fluence, and which stigmatizes the na- 
ture of man, with all its aspirations, as ot 
the devil, devilish, is alone responsible 
for the degradation of the heart’s affec- 
tions, and that dearth of human friend- 
ship of which the author complains in 
his introduction, and the desire to re- 
establish which appears to have moved 
him to the composition of this work. 
The revolt against the doctrine of total 
depravity has resulted in pure natural- 
ism and transcendentalism. Hence, hu- 
man reason is deified together with the 
instincts. Reason is the highest, for 
there is nothing above it; and “act out 
thy instincts,” is the holiest, for they are 
divine. 

May not this inordinate cultivation of 
the passions, and their unbridled grati- 
fication, which is the burden of the sen- 
sational literature of our day, be a reac- 
from the unnatural restraints of 
puritanism? The actual state of things 
we leave our author to give in his own 
words. “The proportionate number of 
examples of virtuous love, completing 
itself in marriage, will probably dimin- 
ish, and the relative examples of defeat- 
ed or of unlawful love increase, until we 
reach some new phase of civilization, 
with better harmonized social arrange- 
ments—arrangements both more eco- 
nomical and more truthful. In the 
mean time, everything which tends to 
inflame the exclusive passion of love, to 
stimulate thought upon it, or to magnify 
its imagined importance, contributes so 
much to enhance the misery of its with- 
holding or loss, and thus to augment an 
evil already lamentably extensive and 
severe.” Why does not Mr. Alger ask 


tion 


himself the reason of this increasing 
immorality, and the diminution of the 


number of marriages? He says, again, 
“ There never were so many morally baf- 
fled, uneasy, and complaining women on 
the earth as now.” And why? His an- 
swer COnfirms what we have before said. 
“ Because never before did the capacities 
of intelligence and affection so greatly 
exceed their gratification.” Mr. Alger 
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sees no other heaven than this earth, 
no“ better part” than marriage ; is blind 
to the supernatural end of man ; fails to 
appreciate the examples of divine friend- 
ships he cites, and has no remedy to 
offer for the evils he deplores, but the 
stimulation of another human sentiment, 
purer in its conception, and less liable to 
abuse than the more ardent passion of 
love, and the establishment and cultiva- 
tion of “ woman’s rights,” to replace (we 
cannot help thinking it) the convent 
and its supernatural life of divine love ; 
and substituting personal friendships for 
that charity which embraces the whole 
race. For, he says: “ Now, the most 
healthful, effective antidote for the evils 
of an extravagant passion, is to call into 
action neutralizing or supplementary 
passions ; to balance the excess of one 
power by stimulating weaker powers, 
and fixing attention on them ; to assuage 
disappointments in one direction by se- 
curing gratification in another.” And, 
again: “ The good wife and mother fills 
a beautiful and sublime office—the fittest 
and the happiest office she can fulfil. 
If her domestic cares occupy and satis- 
fy her faculties, it is a fortunate adjust- 
ment; and it is right that her husband 
should relieve her of the duty of provid- 
ing for her subsistence. But what shall 
be said of those millions of women who 
are not wives and mothers ; who have 
no adequate domestic life, no genial, 
private occupation or support? Multi- 
tudes of women have too much self-re- 
spect to be desirous of being supported 
in idleness by men, too much genius and 
ambition to be content with spending 
their lives in trifles; and too much de- 
votedness not to burn to be doing their 
share in the relief of humanity, the work 
and progress of the world. If these were 
but all happy wives and mothers, that 
might be best. But denied that func- 
tion, and being what they are, why 
should not all the provinces of public 
labor and usefulness which they are 
capable of occupying, be freely open- 
ed to them! What else is it save 
prejudice that applauds a woman 
dancing a ballet or performing an op- 
era, but shrinks with disgust from 
one delivering an oration, preaching a 
sermon, or casting a vote? Why is it 
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less womanly to prescribe as a physician 
than to tend as anurse? If a woman 
have a calling to medicine, divinity, law, 
literature, art, instruction, trade, or hon- 
orable handicraft, it is hard to see any 
reason why she should not have a fair 
chance of pursuing it.” 

Mr. Alger, however, catches some 
faint glimpses of the truth to which we 
have alluded, and we wish that he would 
ponder well the full meaning of his own 
language, when speaking of the friend- 
ship of Madame Swetchine and Father 
Lacordaire—a friendship which appears 
to have been a subject of intense inter- 
est to him, and to have awakened his 
unqualified admiration. “ No one who 
has not read their correspondence, reach- 
ing richly through a whole generation, 
can easily imagine the services rendered 
by this gifted and saintly woman to this 
holy and powerful man. Community 
of faith, of loyalty, of nobleness, joined 
them. It was in looking to heaven 
together that their souls grew united. 
Drawn by the same attractions, and held 
by one sovereign allegiance, such souls 
need no vows, nor lean on any foreign 
support. The divinity of truth and 
good is their bond.” What is this “ di- 
vinity of truth and good”? Is it God, 
the living, personal God, who redeems, 
inspires, regenerates, sanctifies, and 
glorifies humanity, or is it not? What 
is the character of the life born of this 
communion in God? Are such friend- 
ships possible outside of revealed reli- 
gion? We think not, and we regret 
that a mind of such culture as our au- 
thor has shown his to be, should not see 
that he has been forced to go outside 
of the bounds of his own theory to find 
the realization of his ideal. 

The final chapter of his work, “On 
the present needs and duties of women,” 
is aot so foreign to the title of the vol- 
ume as one might be tempted to believe 
on a cursory reading. Mr. Alger finds, 
as he says in his introduction, that the 
position of woman in society is de- 
scending. He looks for some “new 
phase of civilization” to bring her back 
to a position of honor and usefulness 
equivalent to that which she is so rapid- 
ly losing. He blames Christianity and 
its traditions for making woman the 
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weaker vessel, and reducing her to sub- 
jection under the rule of man, as the 
head of the divine institution of the 
family. It seems to us that this relative 
position of the man and the woman is 
established by pretty high authority. 

“To the woman, also, he said, I will 
multiply thy sorrows and thy concep- 
tions: in sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
children, and thou shalt be under thy 
husband's power, and he shall have do- 
minion over thee.” This, however, Mr. 
Alger conveniently rejects as a legend. 
But does he forget that the Christian 
church emancipated woman, and re- 
deemed her from that degraded condi- 
tion, into which, for want of the regene- 
rating influence of the supernatural life 
of that church, she is once again de- 
scending? We are not surprised to see 
Mr. Alger throwing all revelation aside, 
denying original sin and its conse- 
quences. But lethim beware. He will 
drag humanity back into the state of bar- 
barism, or drown it in the sink of hea- 
then licentiousness. This modern spirit 
of materialism, this throwing off the 
yoke of divine authority, is the result of 
the old temptation, “Ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good from evil,” and we 
are present witnesses to the curse that 
is falling upon those who give ear to the 
tempter. Men and women forget God, 
and there is a fearful resuscitation of the 
basest forms of heathen immorality 
among them. Will.Mr. Alger tell us to 
what principle (either of civilization or 
of religion) he attributes the dying out 
of the non-Catholic native American 
stock in New England, and what new 
phase of civilization will prevent its to- 
tal extinction ? 

Mr. Alger would regenerate the mil- 
lions of women whose aimless life he 
deplores, by making woman equal in all 
the duties of life tothe man. No matter 
what the whole world has said before, 
no matter what superstitious revelations 
have said, no matter if the teaching of 
the Bible distinctly shows the contrary, 
no matter if the Christian church affirms 
by the mouth of St. Paul, “I suffer not 
a woman to teach, nor to usurp authori- 
ty over the man, but to be in silence ; 
for Adam was first formed, then Eve.” 
“We are led,” says our author, “by 
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teachings of philosophy and science 
which we cannot resist,” to differ with 
the traditions of the whole world and the 
Christian church, and as for the Apos- 
tle, “ his logic limps ;” for, “ did priority 
of creation confer authority to govern, 
then man should obey the lower ani- 
mals.” (!) 

Mr. Alger has a theory, and endea- 
vors to illustrate it, and draw the logical 
conclusions. We fear that those con- 
clusions will harmonize but ill with the 
experience of the human race, and will 
be found sadly wanting in their adapta- 
bility to its needs. 


AN ILLUSTRATED History OF IRE- 
LAND. With ten first-class full-page 
Engravings of Historical Scenes, de- 
signed by Henry Doyle, and en- 
graved by George Hanlon and George 
Pearson; together with upwards of 
100 woodcuts by eminent artists, illus- 
trating the Antiquities, Scenery, and 
Sites of Remarkable Events. 1 vol. 
8vo, pp. xiv., 581. London: Long- 


man & Co.; New York: Catholic Pub- 
lication Society, 126 Nassau Street. 


We extend a most cordial welcome to 
this “ Popular Illustrated History of Ire- 
land.” It is precisely such a manual of 
that deeply interesting and suggestive 
history, as should be in the hands of 
every man or woman who claims connec- 
tion with the ancient race of the Gael, or 
who wishes to obtain a correct know- 
ledge of that people. Such a manual 
could only have been produced in our 
generation. Thirty or forty years ago, 
it were an impossibility. Little was then 
known of the genuine materials of 
the history of Ireland; of the vast 
body of annals, which Eugene O’Curry 
deliberately affirmed, some twelve years 
since, must form the basis of any 
really intelligible version of the story 
of “ancient Erinn;” of the Genealo- 
gies and Pedigrees, the Historic Tales, 
the Law Books, the Topographical 
Poems, and of the whole mass of miscel- 
laneous historical literature, which the 
national historian must avail himself of, 
before he can give us anything more 
than a dry and meagre outline ; before he 
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can bring out in full relief, the pregnant 
record of the colonization, conversion, 
invasions, persecutions, wars, struggles, 
triumphs and reverses, sufferings and 
sorrows of Innisfail; before he can 
supply those lights and shades, all those 
minute circumstances, “which explain 
not only historical events, but those 
equally or even more important descrip- 
tions, in which the habits and manners, 
the social ideas and cultivation, the very 
life of the actors in those events are” 
depicted for our instruction as well as 
entertainment. It is true there were 
then as now accessible scores, even 
hundreds of so-called “ Histories of Ire- 
land,” from Dermod O’Connor’s rude 
and ruthless translation of the Foras 
Feasa Ar Etrinn of Dr. Geoffrey Keat- 
ing, down through the ponderous vo- 
lumes of Leland, and Warner, and 
O’Halloran, and Plowden, and Ledwich, 
and Musgrave, to the crude compilations 
of Taaffe, and Gordon, and Crawford, 
and Commerford, and Lawless ; to the 
more polished and pretentious, but not 
practically more useful, rather more 
pernicious epitome of Thomas Moore. 
There were Ogygias, Itineraries, Collec- 
tanea, Chronicles of Eri, and such pedan- 
tic rubbish, in heaps on the shelves of 
public libraries, in old book-stores, in the 
closets and chests of fossilized book- 
worms. All of those pseudo-histories 
served rather to discourage than advance 
the study of the real history of Ireland ; 
to bring into disrepute, rather than to 
exalt, the Irish name, and race, and na- 
tion, and the glorious church founded 
by the great apostle of the faith. 

To.a learned and faithful, though al- 
most forgotten representative of the ve- 
nerable priesthood of Ireland belongs 
the high honor of having produced, in 
the language of the stranger, the first 
truly original work of an historical na- 
ture, an able, erudite, and inspiring his- 
tory of the most devoutly cherished 
inheritance of the race, the ancient 
church of his native land ; and this, too, 
within the memory of men yet living, and 
not far past the prime of life. We allude 
to the Ecclesiastical History of Tre- 
land, of the Rev. Dr. John Lanigan, 
which was issued in four volumes octavo, 
from a Dublin press, in the year 1822. 
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It commenced with the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, and closed with 
the era of the Anglo-Norman invasion. 
Half a life-time was given to the prepa- 
ration of the book, the accomplished au- 
thor of which “spared no pains in the 
collection and collation of such docu- 
ments as materially ” bore on the subject, 
and such as were in his time accessible 
in the British Islands, and on the con- 
tinent. His aim was “ to exhibit a faithful 
picture of the doctrine and practice of 
the ancient Irish Church, and to show 
its connection, at all times, with the uni- 
versal church of Christ.” - This he did as 
far as it was then in the power of a great 
and zealous scholar to do. But he felt, 
and his contemporaries were by him 
taught to appreciate, the want of a fami- 
liar and critical knowledge of the im- 
mense stores of Celtic lore, the full mag- 
nitude and importance of which it has 
since taken more than the average of a 
generation of unprecedentedly diligent 
research, and of unsurpassed ability, to 
ascertain and make clear. 

Soon after the publication of the real- 
ly great work of Dr. Lanigan—now alto- 
gether out of print—the famous Ord- 
nance Survey of Ireland was fairly enter- 
ed upon. In its prosecution, some of 
the most profoundly learned men of the 
country were employed, under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Thomas A. Lar- 
com and Dr. George Petrie. It was in 
connection with this great national un- 
dertaking that the knowledge and skill 
of the lamented scholars, Dr. John O’ Do- 
novan and Professor Eugene O’Curry, 
were first utilized for the public good. 
Thenceforward, with and without the aid 
of government, these great men pushed 
earnestly, enthusiastically onward, in 
their investigations into the extant ma- 
terials of their country’s history ; rescu- 
ing from oblivion and decay priceless 
memorials of the past, in every form 
and shape, in Ireland and elsewhere 
whither they were called upon to exert 
themselves ; and classifying, systematiz- 
‘ing, translating, editing, annotating, and 
publishing, with unremitting industry, 
and with marvellous power and tact, until 
they ceased from their labors for ever, 
and passed hence to their reward. Great, 
indeed irreparable, was the loss which 
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the history and literature of Ireland sus- 
tained in their deaths. 

Without the impetus given to the in- 
vestigation of the past of Ireland by the 
great, single-handed enterprise of the 
Rev. Dr. Lanigan, it is questionable 
whether the progress that was made in 
the succeeding thirty years could possi- 
bly have been achieved in the interest 
of the historical literature of the nation. 
Without the help of O’Donovan and 
O’Curry and Petrie, the race could not 
have had placed within its reach so vi- 
tally important a portion of that litera- 
ture as has been given to the public in 
a thoroughly scholarly form and style, 
within the past twenty-eight years, by 
the Irish Archeological, Celtic, Ossianic, 
and kindred archzological societies, by 
Messrs. Hodges & Smith, by Mr. James 
Duffy, of Dublin, and through various 
other agencies. Without the advantages 
resulting from their labors, we could not 
have Had the many very able works on 
general and special topics of national 
historical interest which, within our 
own recollection, have proceeded from 
the pens of truly national writers. With- 
out the vast stores of information ac- 
quired by O’Donovan and O’Curry 
themselves, while prosecuting their fruit- 
ful studies and researches, even the /rish 
Grammar and the magnificent version 
of the Aunals of Ireland of the former, 
andthe celebrated Lectures on the Manu- 
script Materials of Ancient Irish His- 
tory, the crowning work of the latter, 
could not have been produced in our day 
and generation. ° And it is saying no 
more than is frankly avowed by the vi- 
gorous writer of the Popular [/lustratea 
History of Ireland, that, without the 
benefit of the light that has been thrown 
upon bygone times in Ireland, since Dr. 
Lanigan published his £cclesiastical 
History, this latest and best of the 
modern histories of Ireland could not 
have been prepared for publication, and 
issued in such an appropriate style. 

The work before us, for a copy of 
which we are indebted to “ The Catholic 
Publication Society,” makes ahandsome 
octavo volume of over 600 pages, divided 
into 36 chapters, prefaced by an admira- 
bly written and very timely disquisition 
on the Irish land and church questions, 
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the most vital questions of reform in Ire- 
land in our time ; and supplemented by 
a very full index. It is illustrated by ten 
full-page historical engravings, from de- 
signs by Mr. Henry Doyle, a worthy son 
of the noble Irish Catholic artist, Rich- 
ard Doyle, who refused to prostitute his 
genius in the interests of the assailants 
of his church through the columns of 
the London Punch; and by over one 
hundred very beautiful sketches on wood 
of the scenery, antiquities, sites of re- 
markable events, etc. etc. The illustra- 
tions, woodcuts and all, are in the very 
best style of the art which they repre- 
sent. Mr. Doyle’s contributions of 
themselves would form an attractive col- 
lection. The emblematic title-page, sug- 
gestive of all that is grand and noble in 
the pertod of the independence of the 
nation, is an exquisite picture. Of rare 
merit, likewise, are most of the other 
designs furnished by Mr. Doyle. The 
Emigrant’s Farewell, opposite page 571, 
is a truthful, characteristic, and painfully 
suggestive sketch. 

The narrative itself is as fine a speci- 
men of comprehensive analysis and con- 
densation as we have any knowledge of 
It faithfully reflects the present advanced 
state of historical research in and relat- 
ing to the country. It embodies all the 
ascertained facts of the history of Ireland. 
The character of its early inhabitants ;, 
their social, civil, and religious habits 
and customs ; their martial, legal, litera- 
ry, and—noblest, most glorious, most en- 
during of all—their missionary triumphs ; 
all are accurately, though succinctly, 
portrayed. The tragic eras of the history 
of the nation, from the Invasion to the 
achievement of Catholic Emancipation 
—more than 650 ye1rs—are also limned 
in vivid colors. No available source of 
information has been unheeded by the 
writer, who seems to have not merely 
read, but studied earnestly, every pub- 
lished work of value or interest, down to 
the very latest publication, bearing di- 
rectly or indirectly on the subject, not 
even excepting the driest and most ab- 
struse of the several society tracts and 
monograms of the archzologists. The 
sketches of early Celtic literature are 
worthy of even O’Donovan or O’Curry, 
brief, precise, and satisfactory. The 
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book is trustworthy in all its peculiari- 
ties, eminently so in its text and notes, 
which are presented in a clear, unaffect- 
ed, but most interesting style, and with 
a conscientiousness which is not obtru- 
sive, but which is recognizable in every 
line of the writer. 

We have been so interested in the de- 
tails of the history, and so delighted by 
the more purely narrative parts, that we 
find we have marked for citation several 
peculiarly striking passages, for which 
we have no room. One passage which 
we give will serve as the meetest con- 
clusion to our notice of the work; as 
well as to indicate the spirit of the his- 
tory, and illustrate the flowing, artless, 
and pathetic style of the writer. In 
treating of the extant memorials of St. 
Patrick, it is thus beautifully remarked : 


“One prayer uttered by St. Patrick has 
been singularly fulfilled. ‘May my Lord 
grant,’ he exclaims, ‘that I may never lose 
his people, which he has acquired in the 
ends of the earth.’ From hill and dale, from 
camp and cottage, from plebeian and noble, 
there rang out a grand ‘Amen.’ The strain 
was caught by Secundinus and Benignus, by 
Columba and Columbanus, by Brigid and 
Brendan. It floated away from Lindisfarne 
and Iona to Iceland and Tarentum. It was 
heard on the sunny banks of the Rhine, at 
Antwerp and Cologne, in Oxford, in Pavia, 
andin Paris. And still the old echo is breath- 
ing its holy prayer by the priest who toils 
in cold and storm to the ‘station’ on the 
mountain-side, far from his humble home. 
By the confessor who spends hour after hour, 
in the heat of summer and the cold of winter, 
absolving the penitent children of Patrick. 
By the monk in his cloister. By noble and 
true-hearted men, faithful through centuries 
of persecution, And loudly and nobly, 
though it be but faint to human ears, is that 
echo uttered also by the aged woman who 
lies down by the wayside to die in the fa- 
mine years, because she prefers the bread of 
heaven to the bread of earth, and the faith 
taught by Patrick to the tempter’s gold. By 
the emigrant, who with broken heart bids a 
long farewell to the dear island home, to the 
old father, to the gray-haired mother, be- 
cause his adherence to his faith tends not to 
further his temporal interests, and he must 
starve or go beyond the sea for bread. Thus, 
ever and ever, that echo is gushing up into 
the ear of God, and never will it cease until 
it shall have merged into the eternal alleluia 
which the often-martyred and ever faithful 
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children of the saint shall shout with him in 
rapturous voice before the Eternal Throne.” 


LEGENDS OF THE WARS IN IRELAND. 
By Robert Dwyer Joyce, M.D. 1 vol. 
12m0, pp. 352. Boston: James Camp- 
bell. 1868. 


This handsome little volume is, we be- 
lieve, the first contribution of Dr. Joyce 
to Irish-American literature since his 
arrival in this country. We have read 
several of his sketches, years ago, in the 
Irish periodicals, and one of them, the 
“ Building of Mourne,” appeared in one 
of the first numbers of this magazine. 

The stories Dr. Joyce has coilated in 
this volume are told in an easy, racy 
style, and make pleasant reading for a 
winter’s evening. ‘They please us better 
than the majority of the sketches and 
stories about Ireland which have fre- 
quently appeared here and in England, 
as they are, with a few exceptions, free 
from that exaggeration of plot and detail 
which take away the moral effect of too 
many of the so-called legends.. The 
book contains the following stories: A 
Batch of Legends ; The Master of Lis- 
finry ; The Fair Maid of Killarney ; An 
Eye for an Eye; The Rose of Drim- 
magh; The House of Lisbloom; The 
White Knight’s Present ; The First and 
Last Lords of Firmoy, The Chase from 
the Hostel; The Whitethorn Tree; 
The White Lady of Basna; The Bridal 
Ring; The Little Battle of Bottle Hill. 


VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. By 
John Henry Newman, D.D. London: 
Burns, Oates & Co. For sale at the 
Catholic Publication House. 


Dr. Newman has conferred a long- 
expected favor upon many friends in 
the collection and publication of his 
poems under the present form. Those 
who have known and honored his course 
will appreciate the thoughtfulness which 
prompted him to subjoin the dates of 
their composition, as also the names 
of places where they were written. 
To such also those poems will, of 
course, be of the greater interest, which 


are, in fact, the sighs of his troubled 
heart as God led him step by step to- 
ward the church. These were composed 
between 1830 and 1833, and make up a 
large part of the volume. In the Afolo- 


gia we get an insight into the trials of 


his mind, as he faithfully held fast to 
truth, and fought for it, even against his 
own, for conscience’ sake. Here we 
look into his heart, and witness the com- 
munion of his spirit with God. Dr. New- 
man had many to doubt the sincerity of 
his course, the purity of his motives, and 
the singleness of his purpose. Who 
can read these spoken thoughts, spoken 
rather to God than to man, and doubt him 
still? We cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing one already well known, which 
is remarkable for the expression it con- 
veys of the deep emotions of his soul 
at a time when his mind was torn with 
anxious doubt concerning the truth of 
Anglicanism. He felt, as most con- 
yerts feel in their journey to the Home 
of Faith and Truth, that they are on the 
way to a promised land, led by the cloud 
of desolation that God raises in the 
desert, and yet know not where that 
Home is nor of what sort or fashioning 
it may be. The poem we allude to is 
entitled, 


“THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 


* Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me of ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on! 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 
‘I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on, 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead thou me on! 
loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. 


* So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone : 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


We think some one has said—and if 
not, we say it ourselves—that the next 
difficult thing to writing a book is to 
give ita name. What every one has not 
failed to notice, who is conversant with 
the sermons of Dr. Newman, we find 
equally true of these poems, the felicity 
of his choice of titles. It is the touch 
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of genius ; and we venture to assert that 
Dr. Newman excels in this all living 
writers. There is no evidence that these 
“ Verses” were written or are published 
now for poetic fame, and yet no one can 
help but accord to them the praise due 
to poetry of a high order of merit; re- 
vealing at the same time, as they do, 
what a great deal of true poetry does not 
and need not necessarily show, the mind 
of the scholar and of the master of lan- 
guage. The volume closes with the re- 
markable poem entitled, “ The Dream 
of Gerontius,” which our readers have 
already enjoyed from the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


THE BLESSED EUCHARIST OUR GREAT- 
EST TREASURE. By Michael Miiller, 


Priest of the Congregation of the Most 
Baltimore: Kelly 


Holy Redeemer. 
& Piet. 


This work is written in plain and un- 
affected style to promote the noblest, best, 
and most useful of objects, the devotion 
to our Lord Jesus Christ present in 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the altar. 
Catholics are taught and believe this 
great mystery of love; but many, though 
they believe, do not seem to realize suf- 
ficiently what it is they believe. hey 
have not thought much upon it. They 
have not penetrated its depths. Their 
knowledge is superficial, and their devo- 
tion consequently is cold. And this for 
many reasons is particularly the case in 
this country. Here we have immense 
congregations and few priests, and they 
loaded down with the building of church- 
es, and a variety of work which has been 
already done in other countries. The 
people often are either out of reach 
of the church, or struggling for the 
means of living, and therefore have 
grown careless, and failed to receive the 
instruction which they require. Hence 
there is need, and great need, of all 
the means of instruction which can be 
brought to bear, and good books on the 
grand doctrines of religion are calculated 
to do an incalculable amount of good. 
This book of Father Miiller’s is intended 
to supply much needed instruction on the 
Blessed Sacrament, and we hope it will 
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receive an extensive circulation. In 
reading it, we are reminded of the Visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament by Saint Al- 
phonsus, which have been so acceptable 
and useful throughout the whole church, 
and we do not doubt many souls will 
derive great edification and pleasure 
from its perusal. 


THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF 
IRELAND. By John P. Prendergast, 
Esq. With three maps. 1 vol. pp. 
228. New York: P. M. Haverty. 
1868. 


This is the most thorough exfosé of 
the wholesale plunder and robbery of 
the unfortunate Irish by the English 
soldiers under Cromwell yet published. 
It quotes the documents by the author- 
ity of which the land was taken from its 
rightful owners, and parcelled out to the 
jail-birds of the “ protector.” 

Mr. Prendergast is a Dublin lawyer. 
He was in the ¢ircuit in the counties of 
Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, Kilken- 
ny, and Tipperary for ten years, when he 
received a commission to make pedigree 
researches in the latter county. His 
search for documents relating to Ire- 
land was not confined to that country 
alone. He visited England, and exam- 
ined the extensive Irish documents in 
the libraries there. But, he tell us, it 
was in the castle of Dublin he found the 
most importantones. These, along with 
extracts from others, found elsewhere, 
make up his book. It is full of histori- 
cal materials on the confiscation of Ire- 
land, never before published, which 
make it an important work to be studied 
by every student in Irish history. It 
throws a flood of light on the manner in 
which the Irish were robbed, exiled, 
murdered, and for no other purpose but 
to get their property for the invaders. 
It tells a sad and sickening story of 
wrong and outrage, unknown in the his- 
tory of any other country in Europe, 
much of which has been kept hidden, 
because the guilty parties did not wish 
such things should see the light. But 
truth, like murder, will out, and Mr. 
Prendergast, who, it is well to observe, is 
not a Catholic, has done a good service 
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to the cause of truth, in the volume be- 
fore us. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. By 
William Wood. With one hundred 
and twenty-five illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 


That physical education is absolutely 
necessary to a full and perfect develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, is now 
universally conceded. In this connec- 
tion, therefore, we have but to add that 
the manual now before us gives, in sim- 
ple phrase, aided by numerous appro- 
priate illustrations, a vast amount of in- 
formation by which our health may be 
preserved, our strength increased, our 
mental powers as a consequence im- 
proved, and therefore, not only our indi- 
vidual comfort promoted, but our gene- 
ral usefulness as members of the body 
politic very materially enhanced. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 


Agnes Strickland, author of Lives of 


the Queens of England. Abridged by 
the author. Revised and edited by 
Caroline G. Parker. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1867. 


This excellent abridgment presents 
us with a series of pen-portraits, strik- 
ingly and impartially depicted, of the 
Queens of England, from Matilda of 
Flanders, wife of William the Conqueror, 
to the present queen-regnant, Victoria. 
While giving, in a modified form, the 
more delicate facts of their history, it 
carefully retains all that is essential to a 
complete knowledge of their lives, public 
and domestic, their political triumphs 
and reverses, their private joys and sor- 
rows. 


Home Farry TALES. By Jean Macé, 
Translated by Mary L. Booth. With 
Engravings. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1868. 


In its illustrations, binding, and typo- 
graphical excellence, this volume ranks 


first amongst the many which, during the 
holiday season just passed, have attract- 
ed the favorable regard of the rising gene- 
ration. But, while cheerfully according 
this meed of praise to the Messrs. Har- 
per, and no less acknowledging the merit 
of Miss Booth’s translation, a vivid re- 
membrance of what best pleased our- 
selves, in days gone by, compels us to 
add, that these tales, unlike many others 
we might*enumerate, will never become 
household words with children. Fairy 
tales intended, as these evidently are, to 
convey a moral, may be likened to su- 
gar-coated pills. The fault with these 
tales is, that the coating, so to speak, is 
too thin, and, consequently, the un- 
palatable though sanative globule too 
easily detected. 


THE Lovers’ DicTIONARY. A Poetical 
Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fan- 
cies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, index- 
ed with ten thousand references, as a 
Dictionary of Compliments, and Guide 
to the Study of the Tender Science, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 


Of this anonymous volume, if the au- 
thor’s judgment and good taste had 
equalled his industry, mere mention on 
our part would suffice. But even a cur- 
sory examination compels us to add that, 
while it contains many beautiful poems 
and elegant extracts, we found very many 
indifferent, not a few objectionable from 
a want of appositeness, and some that 
should not have been inserted. 

Should the author compile another 
volume, intended for the impressible of 
both sexes, we heartily wish him, in 
consideration of his zeal, “a little more 
taste,” the more fully to carry out his 
good intentions. 


“The Catholic Publication Society” 
has the following books in press, and 
will publish them as follows : March Io, 
The Diary of a Sister of Mercy ; April 
1, In the Snow; or, Tales of Mount St. 
Bernard, by Rev. Dr. Anderdon; April 
20, Nellie Netterville; or, A Tale of 
the Times of Cromwell, by Miss Cad- 
dell; May 10, Problems of the Age. 








